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PREFACE. 


The preface to the first volume sufficiently explains the origin 
and object of tlie present work. Since its publication the position 
of the Gazetteer has been defined by a Resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of these Provinces (bio. 724A., dated April 21st } 1875), 
which runs as follows 

Head— 

(1.) Resolution, Government, North-Western Provinces, No, 2799, dated 23rd June, I86S, 
laying down a scheme for District Memoirs. 

(2.) Report of Officer in charge of the Provincial Gozelteer, No. 1509, dated 29th June, 1874. 

(3.) Memorandum hy Mr, Atkinson on the difference between the Gazetteer and the Dis¬ 
trict Memoir. 

(4.) The first volume of the Gazetteer (Bundclkhand). 

Ouseuvations.— The general design of the Gazetteer, as originally intended, can he gathered 
from the series of queries issued with the authority of this Government in 1871, and those sub¬ 
sequently circulated hy the Government of India for the guidance of Editors of Gazetteers. In 
those l J rovinees, however, the conimou plan has been somewhat modified by the adoption of a 
scheme for the preparation of District Memoirs ; aud in consequence of this arrangement the 
Editor of the Gazetteer has not hitherto dwelt- on certain classes of subjects which, had it not 
boon intended that they should have formed the main portion of the District Memoir, would 
have boon treated more at length. Tire first volume of the Gazetteer is thus in. some respects 
incomplete. The plan of a series of District Memoirs, originated hy Mr. Thomason, and revived 
by Sir William Muir, is unquestionably good, hut from various causes, and chiefly from’ the 
want of leisure on the part of officers competent to undertake the work, the District Memoir 
scheme has not succeeded. Memoirs have as yet been completed for only three out of tho 
thirty-five districts in these Provinces, and His Honor sees no reason for believing that in future 
tile progress will ho greater, He is thus led to consider whether the restrictions as to form aud 
character imposed on the Gazetteer should ho maintained. 

In view of the training and experience of the present Editor, the Lieutenant-Governor 
thinks it desirable that the Gazetteer should he more complete in itself, and that the gaps 
caused by the non-existence of the Memoirs should in future bo supplied. The Editor should 
collect and exhibit all information on public affairs on the points noted ia paragraphs 2 to 13 of 
his memorandum dated November 2nd, 1874, which it may be considered expedient to publish, 
and should include it in tlio Gazetteer, whether the information forms a portion of the plan of 
the District Memoir or not. The work will thus aim at a position differing from and somewhat 
higher than that of ordinary Gazetteers. It will he complete in itself, and contain an account 
of all matters of interest connected with each district, or, at least, whore a detailed description 
is not considered necessary, a reference to them. 

•Whilst signifying approval of the scheme sketched out in the memorandum drawn up by 
Mr. Atkinson, with the modifications necessary in view of the slow progress of the District 
Memoirs, His Honor desires his attoutiau to the following instructions, The arrangement 
adopted in distributing the information in the Gazetteer is approved of, and should he adhered 
to for every district. As to settlement reports, rent-rate reports, and the like, us a rule it will 
ho sufficient to give the results only of the settlement operations and a short sketch of the fiscal 
history, omitting details of a purely executive character, such ns the reasons for adopting certain 
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o t foils ia particular localities, the details of the suryey demarcation of bomnla- 
iic?, preparation of records,distribation of judicial work, adjustment of circle rates and rent- 
rates, and other similar matters. At the same time, where possible, a description and history 
»f each fiscal subdivision should be given, sufficient ta place officers new to the district charge 
in possession of such general knowledge of the physical capabilities of the tract, its fiscal history 
and its inhabitants, as may enable them at once to exercise an intelligent control over its admin¬ 
istration. The labour necessary to procure a correct balance-sheet of each fiscal subdivision, 
from the conquest or cession, would be very great; and as the information, when obtained, is more 
carious than useful, its compilation need not be attempted. Changes in the Judicial, Magisterial, 
and Revenue jurisdictions, lists of district officers, lists of villages and their assessment, the 
reproduction of settlement rip.rts, and other similar matters involving much original research, 
and the preparation of large tabular statements cannot be attempted with the present establish- 
meat. SI,.tiers of Imperial policy will not be discussed, the Gazetteer being confined to the 
r.c«rd of facts. It ia difficult to lay down a hard and fast rule as to what Bhnll be excluded, 
ami ii this matter great discretion must be allowed to the Editor, who will, as directed, Bubmit 
the pr ’ fa before final printing for the approval of this Government. 

With these remarks the Lieutenant-Governor leaves the work in Mr. Atkinson’s hands, with 
the assurance that no avoidable delay will be allowed in iia completion. 

The svstern of transliteration followed is that laid down in the 
Transliteration. North-Western Provinces Gazette for Octo¬ 
ber 3, 1874 (pages 1732-33), and for conveni¬ 
ence of reference is reproduced here:— 

MILES FOE TRANSLITERATION. 

Every letter in the vernacular must be uniformly represented by a certain letter in 
the Roman character as follows :— 

Vowels. 


Persian, 


Deyanagari. I Roman. 


Pronunciation. 


Initial. Non-initial. Initial. 



(zabar) 


, (zer) 

f or s? 
j(peslt) 


initial. 


not ex¬ 
pressed. 

I 


As in woman. 

„ father. 

„ bit. 

» machine. 

» pull. 

» rude. 

» grey. 

„ aisle, 

„ hole, 

As on in house .(nearly, 
being a combination 
of the a and u above 
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Consonants; 


’ersian. 

Devanagari. 

Roman. 



b 

at 


bh 

e 


cb 



elili 

C 01 ' 3 

5 or 3 

d 

n<s or *3 

q or 5 

dh 

ij 

■wanting 

£ 

J 

71 

or 

& 

4 or g 

V 

gh 

c 

SJ 

j 


1 

5H 

jh 

^ or j 


k 

«! or j. 

*St 

kh 

— 


ksb 

J 


1 

i* 

* 

in 


7T, *51,1=, U or anuswara 

n 

l_> 

V 

P 

«* 

Vi 

ph 

1 or j 

X or ¥ 

l* 


f 

rli 


u 

3 

A 

- 5 J* or q 

sb 

j O or la 

fl OT Z 

t 

or «" 

^ or z 

th 

) 

n 

w or v 


v 

y 

i 3 , u" or is 

wanting 

2 

A 

) 

£ 

ditto 

zb 

ditto 

omitted, the accompany¬ 
ing vowel only being 
expressed. 

__— 

f! 

gy . 
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IV 

Iii the pre.-em volume mv acknowledgments are due to Mr. Gr. R. 
William*. C.S., iW notes on the Sahara npur District. For the Aligarh 
District I have depended almost entirely on the statistics given by 
Mr. Hutchinson for the pre-mutinv period, and on Mr. TV. H. Smith’s 
valuable reports for the period since the mutiny. Without Mr. 
Smith's assistance I should not have been able to give so complete 
an account of the Aligarh District as I have attempted. Mr. Smith, 
too, kindly examined the sheets relating to Aligarh whilst passing 
through the Press, and similar service has been rendered me for Sa- 
hdranpur by Mr. E. Gr. Jenkinson, C.S. Throughout I have consult¬ 
ed Wit si much advantage the valuable records of tlie Board of Reve¬ 
nue. the numerous settlement reports, and the records of the Gov¬ 
ernment Secretariat. I cannot do better than quote here the remarks 
of the late Mr. G. Edmonstone whilst engaged on a similar work:— 

“ It is, I believe, generally allowed that there are few undertakings 
more difficult of successful accomplishment than the detailed 
account of u tract of country, a description of its natural resources, 
of the improvements which art and civilization have introduced, and 
the further amelioration of which it is capable; of the extent and 
nature of its population, and, in short, of all the points which have 
any relation to agricultural prosperity. Although I have endea¬ 
voured to place such a picture before you, I cannot flatter myself 
that I have succeeded, and I shall only he too happy if my labours 
meet with the indulgent consideration which the zeal and perseve¬ 
rance with which they have been prosecuted deserve.” If my pro¬ 
gress has been slow, it has been due to no fault of mine, for the care 
and labour required in verifying and collecting even the statistics 
of the present volume have been such as to take up a great portion 
of my time. As it is, however, I trust that the labour has not been 
lost, and that the present volume will he found to contain an accurate 
and full account as far ns my materials would allow, of the various 
subjects it professes to treat of. I have not ventured to recompile 
authorised statistics such as those relating to the census, settle¬ 
ments, the collection of the laud-revenue, excise, stamps, and 
education, and give them as I find them on the authority of the 
departments concerned. 

Naixi Tax : 

The 1st Jut is. 1875. / 


E. T. ATKINSON. 
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Part I. 

The Meerut Diyision proper comprises tlie Districts of Delira Dun, Sahdran- 
pur, Muzsiffarnagar, Meerut, Bulauclshabr, and Aligarh, but for the purposos 
of this notice the Dehra Dun District is omitted, as its description comes 
more correctly into the volume devoted to the hill dis- 

Rouuclarics. . „ , , . 

tacts. ike luoerut Division, as thus restricted, occu¬ 
pies the upper portion of the Duab between north latitude 27 o -29 / -0 r/ and 
30°-21'-30'' / , and east longitude 77°-3'-i5" and 78°-42'-30". It is boimded on 
the north by the Siwalik (Shiwalak) hills; on the south by the Muttra and Eta 
Districts of the Agra Division; on the east by tho Ganges; and on the west by 
the Jumna. The area in 1872 comprised 10,110 square miles and 308 acres,, 
occupied by 7,508 villages. The population during the same year numbered 
4,800,228 souls, of whom 3,810,321 were Hindus, 1,045,780 wero Musalmans, 
and 1,378 were Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalman. The 
Hindus comprise about 78 percent, of the total population, the provincial 
percentage being 8tv3 per cent. The Meerut Division has, next to Rohilkhand, 
a greater number and proportion of Muhammadan inhabitants than any other 
division in these provinces. 
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II. .* Chit'*'* sad the Jumna, which include between them the Duab, issue 
from the Siwulik hills in nearly the same latitude, and 

. . . flow southward* in an almost parallel line. For a 

fl;‘»TL di.-tanr*:, s.tr.-r fo;uing the hills they traverse a formation of boulders 
supt n v-cu on si.In„l' which ex'-nd* as tb" 'gradual denudation of the hills is 
t'llbwd. ILo Ladds, t L:is of the rivers sii-tain with impunity the great velocity 
which is a natural result of the considerable fall of the country dose to the 
L'll-s; hut when tb* line of boulder formation is passed, some eight or ten miles 
l vluiv the foot of the hit's, they enter on a sandy soil no longer able to with- 
Ftanl a rapid ounvni. The vmi.-equcnco of ibis i«, that tbe rivers hitherto flow¬ 
ing in (,i ’Htn-lsi r.f moderate width expand into broad valleys, wliiclfothey have 
worn out fox" tit •mwhe* in the friable soil that they hero encounter. Within 
the limits of these valleys, the great rivers adopt an ever vc wring course, and 
within a lew mil s after leaving the bouluer formation, the surface of the water 
in these rivers is found to be as much as sixty foot below the level of the coun¬ 


try, and this difference in level is maintained until the united streams of the 
fungi s and the Jumna pass out of those provinces in their progress to the sea. 
The alluvial lands which are* formed in dm wide valleys or troughs of the rivers 
are called the ihAIu-n of those rivers, and the high and dry plateau of the Duhb 
which lies between them is called the hangar or uplands. The declivity of the 
country ,rapidly decreases as the distance from the Himdlayas becomes greater. 
Percolation on a vast scale is continually at work in the shingle and boulder 
portions of the courses of the rivers, and it is observed that the river Jumna in 
the* latitude of Saharanpnr is only fordable at favourable points, even when em¬ 
bankments arc made quite across the river near Faizabad, just below tho Siwd- 
lik'gerge, for the purpose of diverting the whole of tho available supply of the 
river into the Eastern and Western Junma Canals. The great central plateau 
or uplands tenches the hills near the Shahjahanpur pass to the north of the Sa- 
haranpnr District. From this point, a well-defined bank runs south-east to 
tho high bank of the Ganges, which it joins near Bhukarhcri in the Muzaffar- 
nagur District, and this high bank thouce throughout the Duab forms the eastern 
boundary of the central plateau. The western boundary of the uplands runs 
dose to tk* bed of the Jumna river. The lowlands or khadir hero are much 
narrower than they are ou the east, and seldom average more than four miles 
in width. The soil in these uplands, close to the hills, consists of a clay of a 
daik chocolate colour, producing fair crops in years of ordinary moisture. Fur¬ 
ther smith loam and sand or sand alone predominates. 


The ventral plateau is drained by the Hindan and its tributaries, which 
i;uf3 eventually flow into the Jumna, and the EKali 

Kadi and its tributaries, which join the Ganges. The 
Human ri-ts in the north of the SaMranpnr District, and flowing southwards. 
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the Muzaffarnagar District; and further south, on the right bank, the Karsuui 
or Krislim Nadi at Barn&wa, in the Meerut District. Thence it bends to the 
west, and after a total course of 10S miles falls into the Jumna in Parganah 
Loni of the same district. Both the Karsimi and the West Kali Nadi take 
their rise in the Saharanpur District, and themselves receive the waters of 
numerous drainage lines. To the east of the Ganges Canal the head-waters 
<5f the East Kail Nadi collect in the Muzatfarnagar District, and, uniting further 
south, flow in a well-defined channel through the District of Bulandshahr, and 
join the Ganges near Kanauj in the Farrukluihad District. The Sengar rises 
in the Aligarh District, and flowing southwards joins the Jumna. Besides 
these main drainage lines of the central plateau there are numerous water¬ 
courses, which either join the larger streams, or make a way for themselves 
into the depressions occupied by the great rivers which form the main arterial 
lines of drainage. Such, are the Katha, which rises in the Saharanpur District, 
between the Krislmi and the Jumna, and after a course of 32 miles joins the 
latter river near ICairana, in the Muzatfarnagar District; the Sila Khaki, 
an important drainage line of the Saharanpur District, joins the West Kali 
Nadi; the Nim and Chhoiya, linos of drainages which collect together in a 
defined channel in the Bulandshahr District and join the East Kali Nadi 
south of Aligarh. The Karon, also rising in the same district, flows through 
Aligarh and Muttra, and joins the Jumna in the Agra District. These streams 
are described at length in the notices of the districts through which they flow. 

CANALS. 

The most important feature in the Upper Duub is the great canal system 

which has its origin there, and sends out its forti- 
Cauals. .. . . 

using streams m every direction, JLhere are two main 

canals, the Eastern Jumna Canal, which waters the western portions of the Saha¬ 
ranpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut Districts, and the Ganges Canal, of which 
the main branch, starting from Hardwar attlio foot of the Siwaliks, terminates 
at Cawnpore in the Ganges, and a second branch runs, known as the Etawa 
branch, and joins the Jumna, The general history of these canals, as a whole, will 
be noticed here, reserving the local description and details for the district notices. 1 

The failure from time to time of the periodical rains, and the arid nature of 

the climate of these provinces during some months of 
History of irrigation. . 

the year, lias rendered the practice of artificial irriga¬ 
tion a necessity from the earliest ages, and each section of the country possesses 
its own primitive, and often ingenious, method for raising water for this pur¬ 
pose. In a small portion of Bundelkhand 2 a few large reservoirs of water were 
formed by damming up the' narrow outlets of the valleys. These works, after 

1 The authorities for this portion of the work are the annual Irrigation Reports ; the Ganges 
Canal, by Sir Proby T. Cautley : London, i860 ; Notes on the Kastern Jumna CanuLLevels; and 
tlic records of the Board of Revenue of these Provinces. 2 Gazetteer, I,, 1+7 
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t!i*. la;.?-" of ^’von tn nine tvnlnrie-, still exist as monuments of the energy and 
4iit of their construi-ters. Throughout, the Tar&i, Bareilly, Sbahjahanpur, and 
fiorakh>,>n Dbtrims. permanent dams were not attempted, but an indifferent 
suh-tiJub- was fi'imd in the use of temporary dams thrown across the numerous 
small per. niiial streams which intersect those districts, whereby the drainage 
of the conntrv was impeded and the malarious character of the climate of those 
thVfrief's was Tory much intensified. In the Duab and the Benares Division 
irrigation was dmeled partly from natural reservoirs known as jliih, and formed 
in the shallow depressions which abonnd there, and partly from wells. 

All these methods, however, were strictly local in their influence, and the 
sources on which they depended for their supply of water were generally limited, 
and liable to total failure in seasons of drought, just when their assistance 
was most urgently needed, and they have ever proved insufficient to guard the 
country against the inroads of famine. The absence of a strong central 
authority, and the parcelling out of the country amongst tribes and clans 
hostile to each other by religion, birth or tradition, have ever prevented any 
combined efforts of the people and the Government in carrying out extended 
schemes of irrigation. Here and there some local governor has made his name 
remembered by some attempts to provide water for the people of the town in 
whieh he resided ; hut, with the exception of the canals known as those of Ali 
Mardan KMu, which have been utilised for portions of the course of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and the Abu Kula line of drainage in the Meerut District, no 
remains have coma down to ns that have been designed to provide for more 
than the wants of a very limited local area. At present there are seven canal 
systems at work in these provinces: the great Ganges Canal, opened in 1851; 
the Eastern Jumna Canal, opened in 1830 ; the canals of Debra Dun, commenced 
in 1837 ; the liohiikhand Canals, opened at various times since 1854; the 
small canals of the Bijuaur District; the Agra. Canal, opened in 1874 ; and the 
Bundelkhand Irrigation "Works of the Hamirpur and Jhansi Districts. The 
works in progress are the Lower Ganges Canal, intended to water the country 
between the East Ivull TSTadi and the Ganges, several projects of irrigation from 
small‘rivers in the north of the Bareilly District, and the Bundelkhand works, 
for utilising the waters of the Iven, Befcwa, and Dhasan. 

Each of these canals will be described in the volume to which the districts 
within which it is situated belong. In the present volume I take up the Eastern 
Jumna Canal ami the Ganges Canal, each as a whole, reserving the district details 
for the district notices. 

The original lines of the Eastern Jumna Canal 1 were laid by the celebrated 

Canal of All Marain Ali Mardiin Khan in the reign of Shahjahan. The 
Kiall ‘ excessive slope of the country between the bfaugang and 

IFor a lull description u£ each work on thiacarml bco Captain P. T. Cautley’s report: Calcutta, 
lS45i a;.d Colonel Morton's Notes; Agra, 1K>2. 
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Maskara rivers, which would have led to a retrogression of levels fatal to the 
direction which the former stream now holds, shows that at no time could this 
canal have contained much water, whilst the absence of distributary channels 
shows that it afforded little or no irrigation. It would appear that the difficulty 
caused by the torrents crossed in its course led to the project being abandoned. 
It is said that the water, at one time, travelled as far as Ranap, a royal hunting 
preserve on the left bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite Dehli ; and the old hunt¬ 
ing seat of Bddshah Mahal, situated in the forests north of Nayashalir, was 
undoubtedly built cither on an old branch of the Jumna, through which the 
canal stream was brought, or on an excavated channel made for the purposes of 
the canal. Zabita Khan, too, succeeded in bringing a stream of water from the 
Jumna to Ghansgarb, one of his fortified posts in Parganah Than a Bhawan of 
the Muzaffarnagar District. Tradition has it that in doing so great loss was 
occasioned to the towns of Rabat and Saharanpur. 

Another canal project executed by the native Government was that known as 

the Abu Nala, or canal of Muhammad Abu Khan, the 
Other canals. . .... . ... 

remains of which still exist in the vicinity of Meerut. 

It consisted of a cut made from the West Kali Kadi, near the village ofRampur,to 
the head of a small tributary of the East Kali Kadi, called the Khodara N&la, 
which rises near the village of Daurala. The length of this cut did not exceed 
12| miles, and its width, judging from the present remains, could not have 
exceeded 15 feet. The water after reaching Daurala must have passed down tho 
Khodara Nala to Meerut to irrigate the gardens and orchards around the town. 
There is no tradition of it as a running stream, though for a season it must have 
had a supply of water. The bed of the canal was formed by throwing an embank¬ 
ment across the head of the West Kali Kadi, which checked the floods in the river, 
and must have given rise to extensive inundations. For these reasons, and the 
difficulties encountered in keeping tho bed clear of silt, the project was abandoned. 
The present Ganges Canal crosses the Abu N&lii near Jawiildgarh, and that 
portion of the naK which approaches the canal from the West Kali Kadi is now 
converted into an escape for throwing the waste water from tho canal into tho 
valley of the river, A similar work was executed by Ghulam Kadir by means of 
an embankment thrown across the Karsuni or Krishni, which runs westward and 
parallel to West Kali Nadi, close by the towns of Jalalabad and Tirana Bhawan, 
Captain Debude, in 1825, proposed to carry out the original design of Muham¬ 
mad Abu’s canal, but the project was found to be unsuited for the objects 
proposed. 

EASTERN JUMNA CANAL. 

During the short period of thirty-five years in the beginning of the present 

century no less than eight famines occurred; the 
Eastern Jumna Canal. ,, .. n , , 

evident failure of all the ordinary sources and methods 
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irrfjatwn g;nc rise Jo thu conviction that more extended schemes were 
rcijnh'i d. and during this period the foundations were laid of the system of 
..'uutk hy wtiirli ill the course of a few years almost the entire area of the Nortli- 
UYsloru IV<nira'i-' v.ill he coinnlanded. In 180b, on the 7th of October, the 
fr,i step vv.i, i.ikea by the BritWi Government towards this object. The Board 
of t'omiiiisdon-r.-. actuated probably by the disastrous results of the famine of 
lollJ-OI. cote of the severest on record in the annals of these provinces, recom¬ 
mended that a survey should he undertaken of the Duab Canal line, now known 
ns the Jins tern Jumna Canal, and Lieutenant Todd, of the Bengal Army, was 
el-tutted to the work. Lieutenant Todd followed a line taken by Colonel Kyd 
in the early part of the same year, and appears to have completed his survey 
in the following war, 1810 : hut the passing interest in the subject had been 


replaced by State considerations of even more pressing urgency. Years passed 
hy in inaction. The terrible famine in Agra, Cawupore, and Bundolkhand in 
18151-14 tailed to induce any exertion, beyond the deputation of Major Hodg¬ 
son, who minutely examined the line between Saharanpur and the Jumna ; 
and the "Teat scarcity which prevailed in 1810 throughout the lower districts 
of the Dual pu-i-ed by, without any further steps towards the security of the 
harvests being carried out. 


Three rears later the subject was again brought forward, and in 1822 
Lieutenant Delude, of the Engineers, was appointed to survey and report 
upon the practicability of re-opening the Dual) Canal. In 1823, Captain 
It. Smith, of the same corps, was appointed Superintendent, and drew up a 
rough estimate of the cost of opening the whole line from a proposed new 
head near Faizabad to its re-union with the Jumna near Loni, amounting 
to Us, 2,03,633. Excavation was commenced at the close of 1823. The line 
taken up hy Ali Mardilu Ivhan, the original projector of the canal, passed 
centrieally over the high land between the Hindan and its tributaries and the 
Jumna, and showed much skill in selecting a course most favourable to the 
purposes of irrigation. The head was most probably taken from Khara 
opposite Kalesar; tbe canal flowed thence through the Badshah Mahal by 
Ari'pnr to Fatehpur, and entering, the bed of the Budhi Jumna above land a, 
followed this bed to Nayashahr. From this point there is a cut to the 
TJaipur river, down the course of which the stream was carried for two 
miles. Thence it crossed south-east over the high land, passing the Jaton- 
wala drainage line and Naugang river, beyond which, at the distance of 
half a mile, it terminated in a depression known as the Bahat Kkala. Alonn- 
this the canal took its course to its junction with the Maskara, in which it ran 
for 4,000 feet to the village of Kalsiya. Here the excavation commenced again 
upon high land passing to the west of Sahuranpur, and terminating at the head 
of the Sinunli Nula, immediately north of the village of Abba. It followed this 
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nala for twenty- four miles to Bhainswul, where the excavation took a southerly 
direction, passing west of Shamli, cast of Kandhla, and west of Baraut, After 
passing Baraut the lino inclined south-east to Dcola, and about twelve miles 
below the canal terminated in the Sikrani Nala, down which it was conducted 
to Rauap and the Jumna. 

Captain Smith followed the same line, hut made its head much further south, 
between Fatehpur and Tanda, known as the Faizabad head ; and instead of allow¬ 
ing the Sikrani to carry off all the water, turned it into an escape, making a 
short canal between Gokalpur and Salhnpur the main outlet. Cuts were also 
made to form an escape for the waters of the Maskara during time of flood. 
The year 1824-25 was one of famine in the Upper Duab, and in the following 
year scarcity was general throughout these provinces. The works were in the 
meantime pushed on as rapidly as the limited means at the disposal of the 
engineers would allow, and the canal was opened in January, 1830. Captain 
P. T. Cautley was appointed to succeed Colonel Smith during the same year. 
In 1834 it was found necessary to utilise the old Klmra head as well, and 
some slight alterations brought it into use as an alternative source of supply, 
Numerous works, rendered necessary by the actual experience of the water 
requirements of the districts through which the canal passed, were subse¬ 
quently undertaken, and roads, bridges, and embankments were constructed. 
One feature of this canal, afterwards adopted on the Ganges Canal, was the 
formation of largo plantations of sal, sisu, teak, and iun. Numerous chaukis 
(or rest-houses for the establishment) were also built. But all these matters, 
though increasing the cost of construction, were found, on tiro whole, to result 
in a very moderate outlay, when compared with the advantages derived from 
the canal, both in insuring a crop in seasons of drought, as well as in inducing 
the people to bring uuder cultivation the lands hitherto lying waste for want 
of water. 

The bed of the canal from the Jumna head to a point opposite Alampur, on 
•the Raipur Nalii, is composed of shingle or stone boulders decreasing in size on 
the approach to Alampur. From Alampur to Sarkari it consists of sand, with 
beds of clay hero and there, but the sand predominates. From Sarkari to Jauli, 
clay in some places mixes with the kunkur, and from there to the tail of the 
canal at Salimpur the bed is sand. On the sandy sections of the canal erosion 
early set in, owing to the rapid fall in level, and rapids were formed which 
destroyed several bridges. These difficulties were got over by the construction 
of falls at Belka, Itahdaul, and Guna in the first place, where the injury 
was most felt, and subsequently at Nagla, Bahai], Sukulpur, Jauli, Salim¬ 
pur, Sikrani, Sarkari, Halalpur, Mekchhapar, Eiri, and Balpur. In 1852 
Colonel Morton carried ont the suggestions of Captain Cautley by construct¬ 
ing other falls and cuts, which materially improved the position of the canal 
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yn'.Envv division. 


as a means of irrigallSn, not of innmlation, as it had on several occasions 
corny to bo. Ifo also abandoned the tortuous course of the canal along 
the .Shtiinli NaId between Balpur and Bhainswal, giving a perfectly straight 
linn between Balpur and the outlet, and thus saved tho cost of maintaining 
7’5 mites. 

The circumstance of the canal lying at right angles to the line of drainage 
running across the Maskara, Naugang, and Jatonwata torrents from west to oast, 
was taken advantage of to relieve the. dam at Kalsiya, by leading tho surplus 
waters of the Maskara into the Chaicha, Nagadeo and Dnmaula, the three east¬ 
ern heads of the Hiudan. The result of this was to reduce the Maskara at its 
contact with the dam at Ivalsiya to a moderate torrent. Similarly, the Jatonwala 
drainage was turned into the Naugang stream, which was frequently relieved 
by permitting it to flow down the canal channel to the Maskara itself. Naviga¬ 
tion was a secondary object in the construction, and can now only take place 
between Sarnanli, in Parganah Loni, and the outlet. As will bo seen hereafter, 
none of the canals are as yet of much value as navigation lines, whilst as 
irrigation channels they have been perfectly successful. 

At the end of tho year 1830, tho canal was opened with a debit against its 
Fiscal history capital account of Rs. 4,37,996. The following tables show 
the financial results of the management of the Eastern 
Jumna Canal for a scries of years. These figures differ considerably from the 
results shown in the annual reports, and represent the latest returns of the office 
of Controller of Accounts. In regard to the capital accounts both of the East¬ 
ern Jumna Canal and the Ganges Canal, the differeucos between the results now 
shown and those given in tho annual accounts may be set down as duo (1) to 
tho addition now made of tho balances of stock in 1801-62 and to its fluctua¬ 
tions since then ; (2) to the addition of the other suspense balances in 1871-72 ; 
(31 to a share of the Controller’s office establishment charges from 1863-64 to 
1868-69, and (4) to petty adjustments, discrepancies arising from various causes 
having crept in formerly when the office of the Joint Secretary to Govern- * 
ment in the Irrigation Department and tho Controller were apart. In tho 
revenue accounts of Doth canals, the last two sources ofdifference, and a transfer 
from the revenue to the capital account of the survey charges for remodelling 
the works, sufficiently explain the differences in charges; whilst the exhibition of 
receipts, instead of assessments, accounts for the differences under “revenue." 
The charges for interest have been altered to suit the revised capital accounts, 
and altogether the figures now given must be taken as superseding all accounts 
hitherto published relating to both canals. Five per cent, has been charged 
on the capital outlay on canals up to 1870-71, and after that the charge is four 
and a half per cent. , Ten per cent, of the outlay on establishments has been 
charged to the capital account, and the balance has been apportioned ratoably 
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over maintenance and revenue, and the expenditure oil*,works not chargeable to 
either revenue or capital :— 

Capital Account. 


Y ear. 

Outlay 

DOIU24G Til 15 YEAR, 

Outlay tc 

END OF THE YEAR. 

Ordinary, I 

j 

Extrnordi* 

nary. 

Total. 

! 

1 

! 

Ordinary, j 

Extraordi¬ 

nary. 

Total, 



Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 


Ra. 

1834-35 


44,292 


44,232 

5,29,079 



5,29,079 

1840-41 


27,685 

... 

27,885 

6.73,666 



6,73,606 

1845-46 


12,570 


12,570 

9,56,363 



9,58,363 

1850-51 


3,344 


3,344 

10,70,793 


j 

10,70,793 

1855-56 


1,43,588 i 

.44 

1,48,288 

15,19,940 

M . 

i 

16,19,949 

1800-61 


11,140 

... 

11,140 

16,36,238 

... 

j 

16,36,238 

1865-66 


44,881 ; 

... 

44,881 

17,94,688 



17,91,688 

1866-6 7 


51,132 ' 


61,132 

18,45,820 



18,45,820 

1867-68 

•«< 

67,463 


67,453 

19,13,283 

i.. 


19,13,283 

1868-69 


89,699 

21,805 

61,504 

19,62,932 

21,305 


19,74,787 

1369-70 


19,342 . 

11,264 

30,306 

19,72.324 

33,069 


20,06,393 

1870-71 

til 

10,675 ' 

15,695 

26,270 

19,82,899 

48,664 


20,31,663 

1871-72 

• • l 

3,903 ; 

13,787 

17,690 

19,86,902 

62,451 


20,49,353 

1672-73 


9,863 
' 1 

2,557 

12,120 

19,96,765 ; 

65.00B 


20,61,773 


.Revenue Account , A. 


! 

Year. 

During the year. 

To END or THE 

YEAR. 

Working expenses. 

1 

Direct 

income. 

Increased 

land- 

revenue. 

Total. 

Direct 

income. 

Increased, 
land- | 
revenue. ! 

i 

Total. 

During 
the year. 

To end of 
year. 


Ra. 

"" 

1 

Us. 

Its 

' *■ r " " 1 

1 

\u. 1 

Its. 

Us 

Rs. 

1834-35 ... 



53.813 

1,24,399 

... 

1,24,39 9 

51,269 

K 

1840-41 ... 

87,437 


87,437 

5,57,991 

... 

5,57,991 

66,605 

6,94,391 

1845-46 ... 

1,11,491 


1,1 1,491 

10,78,272 

... 

10.78,272 

66,812 

9,02,467 

1860-51 ... 

1,59,139 


1,59,139 


... 

17.86,807 

73,924 

12,68,775 

1865-66 ... 

96,878 

... 

96,878 

24,81,939 

... 

24,81,939 

81,377 


1860-81 ... 

2,84,910 

... 

2,84,910 

32,97,350 


32,97,350 

1,13.765 

22,99,441 

1865-66 ... 

4,14,633 


4,74,633 

47,95,238 

2,18,000 

50,13,238 

1,30,613 

27,71,460 

1866-67 ... 

4,31,315 

1,77,689 


52,26,553 

3,95,689 

. 66,22,242 

1,22,474 

28,93,934 

1867-68 .. 

6,65,602 

1,77,689 

7,43,291 

57,92,155 


63,05,533 

1,42,035 

30,36,019 


5,06,245 

1,77,689 

6,83,9 34 

62,98,400 

7,51,067 

70,49,467 

1,54,881 

31,90,900 

1869-70 ... 

6,57,279 

1,77,689 

8,34,968 

69,55,679 

9,28,756 

78,84 435 

1,65,076 

33.55,976 

1870-71 ... 

6,01,040 

1,77,689 

7,78,729 

75,56,719 

11,06,415 

86.63,164 

1,80,955 

35,36,931 

1871-72 ... 

5,10,263 

1,77,689 

6,67,952 

80,66,982 

12,81,134 

93,51,116 

1,98,801 

37,35 732 

1872-73 ... 

5,62,635 

1,23,076 

6,85,610 

8^129,517 

14,07.209 

1,0 1,36,726 

2,19,181 

39,51,913 














































































?■«*»:ft "x 

L\ i time . 1 .Yointij 1>. 


T&r. 

2» i.T r;F 

LAD t-'I 

irvri: T-*> 

: C-iiarscs fir 
interest to 

;DiFrLi:r..\cn bitweea 
J SIT ftr.YENljE AND 
jdlA hGJLa FOB INTEREST 
j TO END OT TEAR. 

r 

PERCENTAGE OF NET 
UEVL’NLn ON CAUTAL 

OUTLAY. 

; Exchnirc 
of Und- 
r revenue. 

« 

Inclusive 
of land- 
revenue. 

j liit end of 
the rear. 

! 

i 

Excluding 

lund- 

revenue. 

| Including 
land- 
revenne. 

1 

Excluding 

land- 

revenue. 

Including 

land- 

revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

■ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

- 1 - *» 

Rs. 

1834-35 ... 

—99,700 ' 

—*99,70i> 

1,13,775 

—2,13,475 


■52 


1840-41 ... 

—46.40 1 

—4G,4wO 

2,93,567 

—3,39,969 


S‘22 


1817-46 ... 

1,75,805 : 

1,75,805 

4,99,738 

-3,23,033 


4 72 


ltIC-51 ... 

5,17.332 ; 

5,17,852 

7,51,‘TO 

- 2,33,538 

,,, 

7-98 


18.75-5S . . 

7,96,3 64 1 

7,*0 864 

10,44,549 

—2,47.705 


1*08 


luSn-Cl 

1U,* 7,61*0 ! 

10,87,909 

14,41,491 

—3.53,581 


10'53 


JM-j-Ge} 

20,23,778 

2 .41,778 

18,64 251 

1,59 527 

3,77,527 

16 S3 

19 GG 

1866-67 

23,32.619 * 

27,28,308 

19,53,985 

3,78,614 

7,74,323 

17-20 

27-10 


27,56,186 j 

3 1.29,514 

20.46, rc 

7.09,860 

12,83,238 

22 94 

32 58 

1868-69 ... 

3. 07,500 1 

38 58,567 

21,41,910 

9,65,’ 60 

17 16.627 

18‘36 

27‘GG 

I869-7H ... 

35,99,7w3 | 

45,28,459 

22,40,679 

13,59,024 

£2,87,7X0 

24 92 

83 92 

1 ''TO-7 i ... 

40,19.758 | 

51,26,2*3 

5.3,41',91S 

16,78,840 

27,55,285 

20 94 

29 80 

3^11 i“ » ,, , 

43 01,250 | 

56,15,384 

24.32,719 

18,98.331 

31,82,665 

15-33 

24 07 

1372-,.( i 

1 

46,74.604 | 

tiJ.Sl.SSS 

25,25,5S.'i 

21,48,781 

35,55,990 

16 75 

22-75 


'jlifi liilliliving table gives the receipts for each year under each item of 
di'inand: — 


I'd ail of flitect income. 


Voai, 


26H-35 
■JuMl 
» 4 4V« 
1650-51 
lSW'O 
1M3IJ-51 
1X63-C& 
1S6C-6T 
1837-85, 
l‘63-69 
186 My 
1870-71 

is: 

1872-73 


W.vri r.-iiAii:. 


Assess¬ 

ment. 

. 

Oal.mi'L-s. 

Us. 

Its. 

... 37,918 

32,018 

... 89,136 

42,564 

06.U34 

55,797 

...i 1,18,302 

03,306 

1,32,315 

25,720 

2,61,196 

1,42,764 

• *. i 4,13,7 I/O 

1,21,233 

...i 5,32,464 

1,51,902 


realized. 


4,61,698 

5,99,580 

5,83,842 

5.44,377 

4,97,833 

4,31,643 


2,77,555 
1,35,500 
3 14,705 
2,70,1160 
2,35,542 
2,53,438 


Rs. 

43,310 
71,249 
98,039 
1,34,668 
£0,884 
27,009 
<3,83,141 
4,06,411 
5,44,153 
4,80,375 
6,28,487 
5,78,895 
4,79,942 
5,23,722 


The canal plantations in 
seedlings, and are gradually 

t " 3 y 

neons sources of revenue. 


vents. 2ffi 


Cnnnl 

jikiitR- 

tions. 


Its. 

8,335 

3,298 

8,122 

14,178 

0,770 

5,953 

7,305 

7,715 

8,853 

9,048 

6,895 

7,597 

9,708 

8,366 


1,3. 

SOI 
1,5 05 
1,706 
3,487 
5,255 
3,128 
10,569 
11,791 
9,817 
5,181 
13,7 69 
11,651 
18,153 
26,124 


lieoug. 


Rs. 


938 

415 

750 

224 

60 

39 

2 

26 

38 

*13 

123 

118 


Rs. 

1,367 

4,3-17 

3,209 

6,116 

3,745 

5,760 

13,579 

5,393 

2,753 

11,603 

8,627 

2,984 

2,337 

4,205 


ncf.ll!> 1 
receipts. 


Rs. 

5 3,813 
$7,437 
1,11,491 
1,59,139 
90,878 
2,84,910 
4,14,633 
4,31,315 
5,65,602 
5,06,245 
6,57,279 
6,01,040 
5,10 263 
5,62,535 


lSii-73 numbered 368,774 trees and 835,892 
forming an important portion of the miscella- 
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Th-' following statement gives all the particulars connected with the supply 
1863 64 to 1872 73 f rom the ma 'n canal (130 miles) and distributaries, the 
duty it performs, and the area irrigated by the whole 
canal from the year LSfiO-Gl to 1872-73:— 


Year, 

{J 

23 

P3 

o 

a 

*S/eF 
& rt 
5W 

tn a 

5 a 

o a 
> «M 

< 

Area irrigated in acres, 

CJ 33 

— a. 

■§ a 

a =3 
u .S 
^ir» 

S z~, 

3.* 

"*1 
u o 

ej § 

3 

1 

r£ 

3 

tt =T 

r 

■s . 

G) t/i 

11 
£ p 

~2 o 

a 

sc 

~r 3 

'fa r 3 

fa u 

3 

fa^ 

< 

's jiramssasot; o)va-id)isM 

Wri/tr-i-ate. 

V 

.an 

C 

a tf, 

3 “ 

: j 

f* 

- 1 

O 

© 

V4 

P ■* 

o c- 
o a 

o ^ 
rd 

Per acre irrigated. 








1 is. 

P.3, 

R<j. 

Its. 

1860-GI 

... 

1,000 

2,61,32? 

2 96 

602 

... 

2,6 1,196 




J863-64 


JJ32 

1,31,331 

11/4 

602 

301 

2.53,004 

420 

271 

1-31) 

1864-65 


1,025 

2,25,260 

220 

6U2 

374 

3,21,791 

534 

314 

1-43 

1865*03 

... 

1,106 

1 } 60,35 j 

145 

596 

269 

4,13,760 

691 

374 


J 866-07 


1,068 

9,39,555 

2 9 t 

096 

40. 

5,32,464 

893 

4 93 

2-22 

1SG7-6S 

•• 

9*1 

1,82.544 

196 

596 

306 

4,61,693 

774 

41*3 

2-53 

1S68-69— 











Kharif 

... 

1 005 

1,02,141 

63-0 


169-4 

£,60,761 

405 

256 '4- 

2-75 

Rail 

... 

792 

1,71,960 

217 5 


285-1 

3,16,819 

529 

402 5 

6 85 

Total 

... 

... 

2,74,101 

260-5 

603 

4 5 4 5 

5,99,380 

9J> 1 



It 60-70— 











Kharif 

• a 

1,305 

1,19,163 

91-3 


196-6 

3,1 1,592 

514 

m-a 

2 Cl 

liabi 


735 

1,31,904 

179 5 


2177 

2,72,250 

449 

370-4 

2-0® 

Total 


... 

2,51/67 

270 g 

606 

4143 

5,83,342 

963 



1870-71 — 


■ 









Kharif 

... 

1111 


m 3 


161-3 

9/6,036 

503 

269 

312 

Rttbi 


1 


148-6 


18 3*1 

2,38,281 

392 ! 

> 

306 

2-08 

Totul 



2,12,715 

234-9 

COS 

349 7 

5,44,377 

695 

' 



1871-72— 











Kliftiit 


093 

72,104 

72 9 


1161 

2,43,534 

400 

245 

0 35 

liabi 

... 

970 

1,2U,34J 

1240 


164 5 

2,54,304 

411 

262 

2 11 

Total 

... 

... 

1,92,749 

1969 

610 

3106 

4,97,838 

811 

. 



1872-73 — 











Khau£ 

... 

1,058 

79,699 

75‘3 


127-6 

2,72,146 

435 

257’1 

3-41 

Rabi 

... 

1,043 

1,04,435 

U0-1 


167-1 

2, 9,497 

351 

210-4 

2-10 
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r.rr, cr tuvisiOi". 


J.IU' 


’VAa lfOVfli. 


!,icd ..li the 1st 31 ay, 1-S(i5. to the following 


k*A> * ** « 


tiji-- Nature, of crop. 

Per acre irrigated by 

l'cr 

I Neural flow, 

Lift. 

1 

1 

I, 1 Sugar cum ... 

II. : lilce. tobacco, opium, vegetables, gar- 
| dens, whurJs, anil watcr-uuts. 

Ill Ail raid crops, indigo, cotton 

IV, 1 AH fcharif crop- am! those not -peci- 
j lied above. 

! 

Hb. a. p. 

5 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 4 0 

1 10 S 

Ba a. p. 

3 6 4 

2 0 0 

1 3 0 

1 0 0 

Year. 

Crop. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Taking thca" classes, the proportion of'im'gation which reaches each class is 
ss follows 




77,ns I 


Cbm 11. 

a«« /j/. 

Class IV. 

Year 

; it 


4 

£ 


1 

\ ^ 
t S 

j 3 

4 i 

* 

0 

s 

j 

*3 

i o 

t;' 

O 

fj 

*oS 

M 

a 


■-< 


, £ 

* 



' S 

15 


5 


E-* 

1S5S-M.. 

\ 

[mss 

3 f-fi 

11.3*64 

24 73 

i 

, 0 171 24-90 

! 

42'02 

10 12 

is2 15 

3-120 

mo 

4-29 

J 386-67... 

| 7-634 

1 651 , : 3-l 0 9 

Hsvs 

j 0*202 IS 21 

54-83 

14-25 

60 J1 

3714 

1761 

5-47 

1 SSI-63... 

U'15 

234 

U'7tt 

*23 52 

0 32 

24 04 

[47 62 

IP26 

Jss-ss 

1-73 | 

0-56 | 

2-29 

1863-69... 

9 53 

20 

lu*5S 

i 13*74 

: 0 34 

14 08 

! 50-7 3 

1 

14'17 

64'9) 

7-26 

217 

9 41 

! 863-70... 

s:;i 

, 2'12 ' 

j jo s; 

[•9 07 . 

! 0 40 

19-47 

[45 67 

12-72 

48-39 

7-89 

2 84 

10-73 

is;o-7i.,. 

1052 

2 05 ! 

ilSS-J 1 
, | 

22*26 ] 

0 44 

22-70 

jso-.o 

13-31 

60-10 

3-54 

1-08 

4-62 

1871-76 ., • 

106.5 

! 2 33 

j 

13 23 ; 

17-68 I 

0 33 

1? 01 

■64'3J j 

43-54 

: 

67-85 

0-83 

0-08 

0-91 

1S7-2-73,., | 

ym 

4 55 

,u*&a | 

44 05 1 

i 

j 0-36 

;42-37 
!__ 

■48-02 - 

1 

ill-86 ^ 

|00-18 

1-89 

| 0-37 

| 2-26 


The number of times and days that, the canal has been without water is 
shown bdow:— 


Tear. 

j Number 
i of times 
! closed. 

Kumbor 
of days 
closed. 

Year. 

Number 
of times 
closed. 

Number 
of days 
closed. 

1836-40 ... 

lW;-lt ... 

1 * 46-10 ... 

li-5W>5 ... 

... : 58 

... t S3 

»** S 4fcJ 

»•' ■ 47 j 

203 

356 

m 

265 

1856-00 ... 

1861-65 ... 

1866-70 ... ... 

36 

31 

U 

267 

240 

216 

„„__ 

! 

1 j 


Total 

287 

1,741 
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GANGES CANAL 

The example of the success attained on the Jumna Canals, and the necessity 

for tlio adoption of some great scheme of irrigation to 
Ganges Canal. . 

meet the periodical occurrence ot droughts, led to atten¬ 
tion being directed to the Ganges as affording the most constant and suffici¬ 
ent supply of water for a canal that was designed to irrigate the Duab from 
the Shv&Iik hills to Cawnpore. Captain Debude’s scheme, drawn up in 1827, 
for utilising the waters of the West Kali Nadi along the line of the Abu Nalii, 
for the irrigation of the Meerut, Aligarh, and Bulaudshahr Districts, was shown 
to be deficient in supply and certainty. The united streams of the Hindan and 
West Kali Nadi were found not to be able to give more than 180 days’ supply 
during the dry mouths, and during the rains the works would be subject to 
excessive flood action. Colonel John Colvin, C.B., recommended an exami¬ 
nation of the Ganges above and below Hardwiir, and on his departure from 
India in 183(3, a series of levels was taken. The Banganga is connected with 
the Ganges in the same manner that the Budhi Jumna is with the Jumna, and 
it was thought possible to utilise the Banganga for the headworks of the pro¬ 
posed canal in the same manner in which the Budhi Jumna had been used for 
the Eastern Jumna Canal. The levels showed that this plan was not feasible, 
owing to the sudden rise of the uplands on the west of the Solani river, which 
effectually prevented the taking of water from a place so low down as the 
proposed site at Badshahpur on the Banganga. Inquiries wore still further 
urged in consequence of tho sufferings of the inhabitants of the Lower Duab 
during the great famine year (1837-38), when, notwithstanding a loss by 
remission and otherwise of revenue to tho amount of over one and a quarter 
millions sterling, the people perished in hundreds of thousands from starvation, 
the loss of cattle was equally great, the fields remained untilled, and a total 
stagnation of trade and manufactures ensued. 

Early in December, 1839, Major P. T. Cautley proceeded to Hardwar and 
commenced a close examination of the khadir or low¬ 
lands of the Ganges in its vicinity. He first attempted 
to connect the Banganga project with Debude’s proposal for a'dam on the west 
Kali Nadi at RAnipur, the head of the Abu Nala. He, however, found that 
from the surface of the water at Badshahpur, on the Banganga, to the surface of 
the water of the West Kali Nadi at Ranipur, a distance of forty miles, there 
was ouly a fall of 12| feet whilst the high lands on the banks of the latter 
river near Ranipur were thirty feet higher than the initial level at Badshah- 
pur. For the first ten miles from Badshahpur to the edge of the upland cliff, 
the land, for nine miles is tolerably level, but it then suddenly rises until it 
gains an elevation of 83*225 feet near the village of Kumbhera, from which 
place there is a slope towards Ranipur of about 2| feet in the mile. Thus a 


Cautley’s survey. 
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second aii'I closer examination of the proposed site entirely removed tins project 
from tho list of tb-vo to be attempted. . Major Cautley next examined the triau- 
„j,] a r p a teb of Ha !H lying between Curki and Hardwar, and discovered two 
line, through whiuli a canal might bo taken. The first had a very ext--aided 
circuit stretching far to the west, and much interrupted by forest and drainage 
lines: the see.m 1 was more direct, but necessitated the construction of an aque¬ 
duct across the Sffiini. He gave in an estimate for a canal on a minimum 
jjjjjjig amounting to 26 lakhs of rupees an l providing for 256 miles of main 
canal fiirl 73 miles of brandies, with the necessary appliances for converting 
the main canal into a navigable line. 

The Board of Directors, in tlieir despatch of the 1st September, 18-11, warmly 
took tip the snbject, and wrote that, “ apart from the 
rrqttn ..irw.Uni ii. consideration of financial results, which we are far 

from wrd-impl'.itiitg with indifference, there are few measures connected with 
our revenue administration in India more calculated to contribute to the 


general improvement of the country, the amelioration of the condition of the 
people, and to raise the character of the Government, than those of the nature 
now under our consideration." We concur in opinion with the Government 
of Agra that a higher ground for advocating these works is found in the secu¬ 
rity which tbfv afford against famine and its attendant horrors.” On receipt 
of this sanrtiii'i, a committee was appointed to report on the efficiency of the 
proposal work-*, the probable success of the undertaking, the scale on which 
it should in the first instance be c.irrie 1 on, and the precise measures to bn 
recommended for adoption, tin probable effects of the abstraction of the maxi¬ 
mum supply of water ou the navigation of the Ganges, the probable cost of 
the extension of the caual to Allahabad, and the probable return from the work. 
The committee recommended tho adoption of the straight lino with an aqueduct 
across the Solaui, and that 6,750 cubic feet per second should bo drawn from 
the Ganges to provide for one main line, of navigable canal from Hard war to 
Cawnpore, and to supply irrigation to the whole district bounded by tho 
Ganges on the one side and by the Hinian and the Jumna on tho other. On 
the subject of returns, the committee calculated that irrigation would bo pro¬ 
vided for 2,303 square miles of 1,021 bvjhas each, which at ton annas a blgha 
would givo Ea. 14,86,420, independently of mill-rents, navigation dues, and 
the sales of miscellaneous canal produce. 


The works were commenced on the 16th April, 1842, by opening the exca- 

Works commence. vation llotween Kankhal and Hardwar, but were stopped 
in the following July, owing to certain doubts enter¬ 
tained by the Supreme Government as to the propriety of proceeding with the 
work?. These orders were subsequently withdrawn, and permission given to 
expend up to two lakhs of rupees per annum. The principal objection uro- e d 
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against fclie scheme was one based on a clerical error in placing the point of a 
decimal, by which the proportion of surface of the Duab which would derive 
benefit from the canal was much exaggerated, but this was soon cleared np. The 
probable effect of earthquakes was brought to bear against the construction of 
the Solani aqueduct. The injury to the navigation of the upper Cfangos and the 
probable dissemination of malarious diseases were also urged against the canal. 

The works, however, had proceeded too far to ba violently stopped, and under 
the restrictions pointed out above, tliev steadily proceeded with the cordial 
support of the Agra Government, but with little countenance from other quar¬ 
ters.” Major Cautley was the leading spirit of the whole scheme, and under 
him Lieutenant Stmehev, R.E., for some time assumed the executive direc¬ 
tion of the northern division of the canal. Early in 3843-14 the levels of 
the Duab were completed as far as Allahabad, and reported on in 1845. 

Previous to undertaking this survey, the Supreme Government had 
decided upon a total modification of the original 
design, and had ordered that the canal “ should bo 
in the first place a canal of navigation, and all the water not required for 
that purpose may be distributed for the purposes of irrigation.” The main 
line was then directed upon Allahabad instead of (Jawnpore, and Major 
Cautley placed, in connection with it, three projects before Government, with 
estimates of the cost of each appended to them. The first for a main lino 
ending at Allahabad, with a slope of 24 and 12 inches per mile, falls and locks 
to overcome the superfluous slopes in the northern parts, aud ascents and 
descents into the Jumna. Efficient means of irrigation on the main lino were 
provided as far as the boundary of the Cawnpore and Falelipur Districts, and, in 
addition, projects for a branch line of 160 miles to Fa tel) garb ; of 70 miles to 
I’nlandsliahr; of 172 miles to Etawa; and of 43 j miles to Cawnpore were sub¬ 
mitted, at a cost of Rs. 1,02,36,644. The second scheme differed from the first 
by continuing the main line from Cawnpore to Allahabad by a system of reser¬ 
voirs and locks to the Jumna, and extending the irrigation to the neighbourhood 
of the town of Cawnpore, the tail'water to be discharged into a ravine of the 
Pandu Nadi. This was estimated to cost Rs. 97,03,558. By the third scheme, 
the navigable channel turned off at Jar to the south and joined the Jumna 
opposite its confluence with the Ken. The Cawnpore line was also designed to 
be navigable and locked into the Ganges, with a branch for irrigation towards 
the junction of that river and the Pandu. This plan was estimated to cost 
Rs. 93,39,747. 

Several changes occurred at this time in the administration of these 

Changes in tire adminis- provinces j Mr. T. 0. Robertson was succeeded by 
traflon ' Mr. George Clerk, who was followed by Mr. 

Thomason, and in the middle of 1844 Lord Ellenborough became Governor- 
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Gewr.il. Mnjur ('.uidev went on furlough to England and was succeeded 
bv Major V. BaW, 13.K.. in 1845, who with his assistants were obliged to 
abandon their work to take part in the Sikh war. A committee appointed to 
report on the iuthience of the canal on navigation and climate presented the 
results of their investigations fairly in 1837 with such a favourable view of the 
scheme that Government directed the vigorous prosecution of the work. Again 
irrigation became the primary object of the canal, anil it was directed, as far as 
possible, t» lead the channel along the natural level of the country, following 
the waterdied and interfering as, little as possible with existing lines of drainage. 
The falls were, to he made available as motive power for machinery, and arrange¬ 
ments were to he taken in hand for the formation of reservoirs and plantations 
as on the Jumna canals. It was determined, therefore, to push on the Solaui 
aqueduct and other masonry works as a first measure, as without them the full 
supply could not be utilised. The whole line and its branches was mapped out 
into divisions, and the principal works commenced with vigour, whilst the 
detailed surveys were carried on during 1847-48. Lieutenant-Colonel Cautley 
returned and assumed charge of the canal in January, 1848. 

Up to this period the works had been proceeding on the third plan suggested 
^ ( ^ by Colonel Cautley in 1845 and noted above. Difficul¬ 

ties were encountered in the character of the sub-stra¬ 
tum, which was found to be sandy and to underlie the clayey surface soil at 
depths varying only from three to ten feet. The alignment of the canal had, 
at this period, been devised so as to best economise the water and to deliver it 
over to the southern districts, where, from the difficulty of sinking wells and 
the lowness of the water levels, its benefits would be most appreciated, f The main 
line was carried on according to the original estimate for 180 miles, throw¬ 
ing off from tho left, at the 50th mile near Jauli, a branch intended to proceed 
to Fatehgarh, but stopping at Auupshnhr, and on the right, at the 110th mile 
near Nidhauli, the Bulandshalir branch. Between the latter and the 180th 
mile a branch was thrown off to irrigate the country lying to the left of the 
Karon river and to the right of Kol, which is also at present unused. At the 
180th mile a few miles below Kol, the main line divided into two channels, one 
on the left bearing directly on the Ganges at Cawnpore, and the other on the 
right, known as the Etavva branch, debouching into the Jumna near the boundary 
of the Fatehpur and Cawnpore Districts. The latter kept to the right of the Rind 
river, watering the Jurnna pargauahs. These modifications led, with a few 
exceptions, to the total re-projection, not only of the masonry works, but of the 
capacity of the canal channel itself. The cuttings were deepened, superfluous 
slopes were disposed of, and arrangements made for the supply of water to tho 
new branches in the southern division. The cold-weather rains of 1850-5 L 
seriously impeded the manufacture of bricks, but the delay then caused was made 
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lip in tho two following years, which were marked by an uninterrupted and 
steady advance in the northern division, on a scale that could not be exceeded. 
The canal was opened on the 8th April, 1851. 

At the time of opening the canal, the condition of the works was generally 
Condition of tlio canal as follows. Above the northern terminus of the Sol&ni 
m 1854, aqueduct the canal was competent to receive and 

retain safely whatever supply might be admitted. Jlelow the southern termi¬ 
nus to Iffinu, a distance of 180 miles from the head, the chamiL'l was also 
good, as well as to Gihror, 57|- miles from Nanu, on the Etawa branch, and as 
far as the 81st mile on tho Cawnporo terminal branch. Between the northern 
and southern termini of tlio Soliini aqueduct lay tho works, which rendered the 
maintenance of a continuous supply impracticable. The masonry aqueduct and 
the left embankment were quite safe, but the right embankment of the earthen 
aqueduct was throughout incapable of retaining a full supply. Tlio canal was 
accordingly closed again on tho 12th April, and preparations were at oneo made 
for completing tho earthwork. A light railway and boats were employed to 
carry the earth to the spot, but in August alarming signs of failure showed 
themselves in the masonry revetments of the right bank. At a point about 
1,000 feet above the masonry aqueduct, the rear wall of tho revetment bowed 
out to a maxiraun of 2i>2 feet over a section of 300 foot. The result of this was 


that the arches bearing the steps of the revetment foil in, and on examination tho 
cone of the embankment was found to consist of a semi-finid mass. Tho engi¬ 
neers went to work vigorously, so that tho canal was re-opened on tho 6th 
November, 1851. At the same time the precaution was observed of admitting 
tbe water very slowly. At first only two foot of water was allowed to flow, hut 
from January, 1855, the volumo was increased, and by tbe 2nd of February tho 
water reached Cawnporo. This second trial led to the discovery that the brick- 
on-edge floorings of several of tlio falls had been disturbed, and the masonry- 
aqueduct on tho Soliini was not water-tight, so that a second closing of tho 
canal for one month was found necessary in March, 1855- It was again opened 
mi the 1st of April, and in one week tho water this time reached Cawnporo, and 
from the 1st May, 1855, irrigation commenced throughout the upper sections 
of the canal. Tho knowledge derived from the actual experience in tho manage¬ 
ment of such a large body of water during the next ten years showed that 
there were several points in which tho existing system of construction might 
be improved. Suggestions were frequently thrown out on isolated subjects, 
and these were gathered into a formal plan by Major Crofton, whose proposals 
became the subject of much minuting and correspondence. 

The result of these discussions was, in 18G6, the appointment of a com- 


The committee of 186f>. 


mitteo bv tho Governor-General to decide upon 
the propriety of proceeding, as previously deter- 
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with Major < .'tvfhm^ project to r remodelling the canal, or of stopping 
if.- pn,jr.ss p-nding tha preparation of a detailed project according to the 
vin\v- of Mai-tr-fi- «• rul frir A. Cotton, with acompavison of the cost and 
adranfn "• - of fie' !.wn pi.uis. The committee was composed of Colonel E. 
Law-ford, K.E., Lieut.awnt-Colonel d. V- Anderson, R.E., Lioutenant-Colo- 
wA J. (Jr. FitV. ILK.. George Sibley, C.E., and Hugh Leonard, C.E. The 
committed' nssemM'd at Cuwnpure and examined the Jumna at Agra, the 
rnrithi'-iu-' with the Hindan at Ali, the canal works as far as the Dabauli 
fills, the Gmi:,v-- at Ihyjhat, and from Garlunnktesar to the Solani. The 
r 03 ,nit of their dehb.T.it’.on.s was that the construction of a weir across the 
Ganges below its conlluouce with the Soktni was not recommended. The pro¬ 
ject for opening an additional canal head near Kajghat on the Ganges, for 
bringing under irrigttion 1 nils then not watered by the canal, was consi¬ 
dered fcasilL, but. was recommended to he kept in abeyance “until the pro¬ 
bable returns appear more proportionate to the outlay than at present.” Major 
CrofkmV plan for remodelling the canal was to he proceeded with, subject to 
certain modifications. The ooii-f ruction of a permanent weir across the Ganges 
at Hard war was judged absolutely necessary if it wore intended to maintain 
a flow of 7,OOP cubic feet per second without interruption. Sir A. Cotton 
contended that it would have been far hotter to open the canal heads below 
Shukurtar in the MiizatlUrnagar District, and’ that even then, instead of 
expending large sums on the improvement of the existing ling, it would be 
preferable to open a new head above Shukartar. The committee found the 
valley of the Ganges there four miles wide, most of which comprised a low 
ltc.1 continually encroached upon by the river, and lying at such a depth 
below the high hank ns to preclude the possibility of carrying the water on 
to the central tracts of the Daub unless at a very great sacrifice, Garb- 
muktesar, too, had the same drawbacks. The great breadth of the river 
bed, the unfavourable nature of the hanks, combined with the scarcity of good 
material, rendered it a most objectionable position for a canal head. The com¬ 
mittee then recommended the neighbourhood of Rajghat, where the Morudabad 
and Aligarh line now crosses the Ganges, as the point from which the main line 
might he supplemented or a new line drawn. The remodelling project embraced 
the construction of additional falls and the removal of the evils caused by the 
excessive velocity of the current at the existing falls, besides rendering .the main 
line capable of carrying 7,000 cubic feet of water per second. Tko headway 
under the bridges in many eases was found insufficient to admit of the passage of 
It den boats, and ali these matters are now obtaining their full share of attention, 
The only accidents of late years were the injuries caused to the Jauli hills and 
Kunipur lock, both of which have been repaired. The remodelling project, with 
certain modifications, has been actively carried out since ISOS as opportunities 
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occurred by the temporary closing of the canal. Tim whole of the falls of the 
canal have boon made secure, with the exception of those at Janli, which is to 
be relieved of half the present pressure of head-water upon it by the construc¬ 
tion of a second fall above the existing works. The history of the next ten 
years will show the effect of these improvements on the efficiency of the canal. 

A short sketch of the physical peculiarities of the country through which 
The Khadir ^lio canal flows is necessary to complete this notice. 

The khadir or low-lying tract in the north-east of the 
Saharunpur District is separated from the uplands by a ridge running in a 
south-easterly direction from the Shahjahanpur and Kunjnawar passes in the 
fSiwaliks, to the Granges at Slmkartar. The drainage to the west of this lino 
falls into the Jumna by the West Ivall Nadi, and that on the east tails into the 
Gauges. The towns of Bhagwaupur, Rurkl, Jaurasi, Landluura, and Niir- 
nagar are situated on this ridge, and overlook the deep depression of tho khcllir 
on the east. This khadir is bounded on the east by the Ganges, and is alter¬ 
nately flooded or drained by the Solani, Pathari, and Rntmau rivers. Tho Gan¬ 
ges at Hardwhr is about a mile in breadth at its narrowest point, and divides into 
several channels separated by islands. One of these channels or branches leaves 
the main stream about 2 miles above Hardwar, with a considerable volume of 
its own, and passes down close to the town, rejoining the present stream 
below Kankhal. It was from a place on this stream, known as Ganesh Ghut, in 
the village of Mayapur, that the canal was drawn off, as it was found that this 
branch carried away more than one-third of tho total volume of the river, and 
thus gave a supply amply sufficient for tho whole canal. The heads wore fur¬ 
ther strengthened by the construction of a spur dam and escape cuts. A great 
portion of the khddir tract here consists of the debris of the hangar or uplands, 
which has been swept down towards the Ganges by tho mountain torrents 
which run through it. In addition to this slope to the east, this tract has a 
slope also parallel to the line of tho Ganges itself. Taking advantage of this 
circumstance, Colonel Caulley so arranged his line that, after obtaining the levels 
he required, and disposing of the superfluous slope hy the construction of 
masonry falls on the canal, he was enabled to enter the high bank in a moderate 
cutting. Thus the point at which the Solani is crossed, though 80 feet below 
the head at Hardwar, it is 70 feot above the surface water of the Ganges to tho 
east. Between the Mayapur regulating bridge and lturkl, one of the first 
obstacles encountered was the Ranipur torrent system at a distance of about 5£ 
miles from tho regulator. The water of this drainage line spreads so over 
the whole face of the country as to leave hardly any trace of a defined chan¬ 
nel. A dam was at first made, with an inlet and outlet on the system that 
had been followed in the upper works on the Eastern Jumna Canal, But, the 
floods of 1849 showed that this plan was attended with such a deposit of silt 
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I*. ui.'mhr. v.itli fit.' 1 canal iis.'ii. A suporpassage for the con- 
vane of iri- *.»rr- nt over the canal was accordingly constructed with a 
wjiVrvtTv > f * feet. The advantages of this metiioJ of crossing the drain¬ 
age v.i-r : -mu apparent, ivsniiing in the utter freedom from silt and the evils 
art-jig from the contact of two .streams meeting each other at right angles, 
i;t ..doiu from all wear and tear of channel necessary on the admission of 
the torrent into the canal bed, freedom from the anxiety of opening and 
shutting sluices, and regulating the escapes at the dams, freedom from all 
establishment for working the dams, and a consequent reduction of a largo per¬ 
manent establishment necessary for their maintenance. The passago of the 
Huiiipur torrent over the canal is obtained by throwing arches over the lower 
level* of the fall*, the waterway of which was divided into eight parallel 
dt scents of 25 feet iu width, with a passage of 19 feet in width on the left for tlio 
navigable channel. All arrangements were made for securing the ingress and 
i gr,*s of the torrent from tlm suporpassage. Between Mayapur and the Rani- 
pur torrent the principal works are two bridges for cross-communication at 
Kankhal and -Tnwaliipur, an outlet on the left bank at Kanklial, and three 
inlets on the right bank at Lannda Lnniwala, Ivaukhal and Jawalapur, giving 
on inlet of 200 feet waterway and an escape of 20 feet. 

Between the Ihinipur superpassage, with its falls and locks, and the Rat- 


Kauijinr to the Rfttmtm. 


mau torrent, the principal works arc the falls No. 2, with 
a drop of nine foot; falls No. 3, with a similar drop; the 


S.dnupur inlet, with a 15 J feet opening; the Pathari superpassage, with a water¬ 


way of 3'Id feet in width, connected with the Dhanauri falls No. 4, having a 
drop of nine feet into tile bod of too canal; toe Budsli&hpur inlet, with an open¬ 
ing of fifty feet; the Ratuiau dam and inlet, with an escape of SOO feet'and a 


bridge for the purpose of regulating the canal supply and of cutting off the 
canal stream from its passage onwards towards the Pi ran Kaliyar Gxea,vation 
and the Sol'mi aqueduct, together with a bridge for cross communication north 


of the works, and a lino of navigable canal from the Jawalapur bridge to the 
tail of the Pathari suporpassage. From the success attending the Ranipur 
suporpassage, a similar plan was adopted with the Pathari. The Ratmau tor¬ 


rent, that, was next met with, was, owing to its considerably lower level, some¬ 
what morn difficult to manage than the others. The valley here was a mile in 
width, bounded on the right by the steep bank of Phan Kaliyar, and bavin* a 
dope from the point where its main branch left, the hill to the intersection of the 
canal of 3T18 fret per mile. The effective slope at the point of intersection 
was *2o fret. The work® constructed here consisted of a dam, of which the bed 
was flush with the river bed, and masonry sluices on the left for an escape and 
an open branch through the right for admitting flood-water. From the Ratmau 
regulating bridge to the high land of the Dual, the canal runs in an uuintcr- 
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l’uptcd straight line, reaching ihe high land to the cast of the town of liiirkf. 
Then by a curve to the left, which commences at the terminal point of the Solkuf 
aqueduct, the channel proceeds in a straight line to the Asafnagar falls. The 
slope from the flooring of the Ratmau regulator to the llurki bridge was fixed 
in 1854 at 125 feet per mile, and from the latter place to the falls at l'Ofio feet 
per mile. On leaving the Ratmau regulator, the canal channel passes for 5,000 
feet through the low land of the Ratmau river. It then enters the I’iran 
Kaliyar ridge. Through this ridge it has a course of 10,700 feet, with a mean 
depth of excavation of 31 feet and a maximum of 37 feet. 

At a point opposite the village of Pi run Kaliyar, a masonry bridge, with a 

waterway of 1G5 feet, has been constructed to connect 
The Soiani aqueduct. , , 

the village with the temple tombs, and reservoir at the 

JDargah on the opposite side. On the approach of the channel to the villages of 
Rajuheri and Hsihewar the line crosses a hollow connected with a ravine which 
drains this portion of the ridge. An artificial cut made from the hollow on the 
right of the canal, diverted the drainage to tlio west of the Mahewar village. 
From this point the works of the Solani aqueduct commence. The Mahewar 
hollow has, on Loth sides of the canal, channels of escape built in connection with 
the aqueduct ami carried under the embankments. From these escapes, the down¬ 
stream bank of which rests oil the upper terminus, the canal passes the Sol&ni 
'valley in a channel whose base is 150 feet in width, formed on a massive earthen 
embankment which was constructed from the excavation of the Piran Kaliyar 
ridge. The channel is revetted throughout its length with masonry disposed in 
the form of continuous stops resting on arches. The river itself is passed by a 
series of fifteen archways of fifty feet in width each. The lovol of tho flooring of 
the aqueduct is 24 feet above the bed of the Solaui, and this may be considered 
the maximum difference of level between the bed of the canal and tho surface 
profile of the valley on the whole length upon which the aqueduct passes. The 
great advantage derivable from tho adoption of this plan is, that tho canal was 
thus enabled to cuter the hangar or uplands at Rurld with a moderate cutting. 
The total length between the extremities of the termini is 15,687 feet, or 2 miles, 
7 furlongs and 507 feet, of which 932 feet is masonry and tho remainder earth¬ 
work. 1 Cattle ghats and bridges were erected at either end. From tho Riirki 
terminus, ‘the canal passes to Asafnagar by an abrupt curve protected by a 
masonry revetment on its right or concave side for 3,200 feet. 

Between Rurld and Farm, a distance of 160 mihs, the country through which 
the canal passes is marked by great declivity of surface, 
and by its connection with bh'ir or tracts of sand-hills. 
After leaving Riirki the canal turns to the left, and continues on a bearing 

3 Full details of the work on the Solaui will he found in Cnutlcy’s Ganges Canal, II., pp. 
411 —537, from which this notice is taken. 
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li*i about 20 miles. until it roadies the neighbourhood of 
ft.hu, ' i :i If,is lino it runs parallel to and between the high bank overlook¬ 
ing Ii,r lid:'- and tiio Siia Khaki, a shallow depression forming a tributary of 
rbf Wc-t K;«|; NYU. Throughout the whole of this Iraet tho surface is marked 
i,y undulating i tlgvs of .-an.?, oiihor .4:irimg the edges of river , 1 vor throwing out 
r,«initi'‘.jiii’;;s transviTviv. The lino of canal crosses three of these ridges. 
i’oyoH'l Udru tie- canal makes a slight tnin to tho right, increasing,the curve 
near Kkurauli, where it passes the beads of the East Kali Kadi, which hence¬ 
forth separates the canal from the Ganges. The distance between the East and 
Wed Kali at this point is about eight miles, and through tho centre of this tract 
lie- canal pm-si From a point on the With mile a channel is given off to 
v. alef the tract between the East Kali and the Ganges, known as the Amipslialir 
branch and hating a length of 83 miles. The other works of importance arc 
those at the 1 l r ith mile, where the Ilnlandshahr branch is thrown off, of which 
fen miles is regarded sis a branch and tho remainder as a distributary. The main 
line proceeds to Kami, in the Aligarh District, where it divides into two branches, 
each 17u miles long: that on the right falls into the Jumna in the Etawa Dis¬ 
trict, and that on the left into the Ganges at Cawnpore. The distance from Maya- 
pur to hhtnu is 181 miles; thus we have 014 miles of main canal, and 3,111 
miles of minor distributary channels branching off from the main canal through- 
out, its course, and which are more particularly noticed under each district. 

The, mode in which the accounts have been prepared is sufficiently explained 
under the notice of the Eastern Jumna Canal. The following tables show the 
revenue and capital charges and receipts as recently adjusted in the public 
account!*:— 

Citjdtal Acrriuiit. 


Outlay (lut-in.j the year. 


Outlay tn the end of the year. 



Eh. 

1,81,45,277 
■ 1,91,02,610 
2,10,73,029 
2,16,69,974 
2,18,81,683 
2,23,91,661 
2,27,16,413 
2,31,36,180 
2,38,73,249 
2,45,74,079 
2,61,31,009 
2,63,94,033 
2,67,67,304 
2,60,51,783 
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LlDHIKQ THU YliAH, 


Revenue Account, A, 


To BSD OF TUB TEAR. 


Working expensed. 





1855 5ft 

17,215! 


17,215 

17,215! 

... 


2,79,934 

2,79,934 

1860-61, 

4,80,“6tf 

7,991 

■1,38,862, 

10 68,988 

15,988 

10.24,970 

3,59,165 

18,62,830 

1861-62) 

6,83,000 

11,887 

6,94,983 

16,92,034 

27,375 

17,19,959 

3,86,356 

22,49,226 

1862-63 

7,57,759 

16,867 

7,74,646 

24,49,843 

44 762 

24,94,605 

6,15,538 

28,64,774 

1863-64 

■1,73)61 1 

59,387 

5,39,398' 

2(1 29,354 

1,04,649 

30,34,003 

5,67,476 

34,3 >,250 

1864-65 

7,66,975 1 

72,315 

8,39.290 

36,96,329 

1,76,964 

38,73,293 

8,17,355 

42,49,6115 

1865-66 

11,73,S96) 

72,315 

12,52,211 

48,76,225 

2.49.2"6 

51,25.500 

7,53, 1 54 

5 ,0.3,359 

1666-67) 

14,60.136 1 

1,79,639 

16,39,7 75 

63,36.361] 

4,23,918 

67,65,279' 

7,65,103 

57,68,462 

1867-6B) 

16,15,516 

1,80,776 

.1 7,96,292 

79,51,877 

6,09,694 

85,61,57 1 

7.96,710 

65,65,178 

1SG3-C 0 J 

15,6", 0-10 

1,8',164 

17,48,204 

• 95,!7,917| 

7 91,85- 

1,0.3,09,775 

7,99,622 

73,64,804 

1863-70: 

25 60,536 

1,83,484) 

27,53,020! 

1,20,87,463 

9,75,3 42 

,30,62,795 

9,23,767 

82,88,56 5 

1870-71) 

1 7,78,153) 

2,02,980) 

19,81,133 

1,38,65,606 

1 1,73,322 

1,50,43,923 

8,6S,7 16 

91,57,281 

1871-72] 

18,29,075 

2,29,31! 

20,58,416 

1 56,94,68! 

14,07 ,663 

1,71,02,844 

9,13,683 

1,00,70,944 

1872-73, 

15,69,919, 

2, 6,68.) 

18,06,600 

1,72,84,000 

16,84,344 

: 1,89,68,944, 

9,83,713 

1,10,59,677 

I 1 ’_ 1 



1 1 



The kharif of 1855 showed only 225 miles of rdjbahas or distributaries in 
actual work over 450 miles of main canal, into which the 
\ra ter had been admitted, whilst 033 miles of distributaries 
wore under preparation. The mileage opened at the close of the year was 430. 
The. area irrigated during the year amounted to 98,000 canal li'/has , or 54,734 
acres, whilst about 160,000 acres in 1,134 villages were placed beyond the 
risk of serious damage by drought. The system of collecting the value of the 
rajbaha works from the villages through which they wore constructed led 
apparently to such a cheek upon the demand for water, that on Colonel Baird 
Smith’s representation the charge was postponed for some years. The canal 
was divided iuto live divisions: the northern, upper central, lower central, 
Cawnporo terminal, and Etawa terminal divisions, whilst the Navigation 
Department was placed under a superintendent resident at Kurkf. In spite 
of all the disturbing influences of the year 1856-57, the area under irrigation 
trebled during 1858-59; the water-rate on the rail increased by 12 per cent., and 
on the kharif by 93 per cent. The following statement show's the total area (in 
acres) irrigated by the Ganges Canal from the year 1859-60 to the year 1863-64, 
the details of which are given under each district 


1859-60 ... 
1860.61 ... 
1861-62 ... 


Total. 

Year. 
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The length of main canal since 1850-60 is 510 miles. The length of ille 
Fateh 2 <ml) an 1 Bulandshahr branches from 1862-63 to 1867-68 was 127miles; 
from that date to the rml of 1871-72 they measured 135 miles, and in 1872-to 
the. returns show 06 miles. The irrigating capacity of the canal is equal to 
1,205,0 00 acres. From 1855 to 1860 t lie canal was closed three times, for in 
all 27 days: from 1861 to 1865 there were ten closures, which lasted for 156 
days ; and from 1866 to 1370 the caual was without water for 160 days, distri¬ 


buted over seven closures. 

Heroine Account, B. 



j Nf:T ISI.VKM.-L Til I. Nit 


HlFFEItENCB BETWEEN 
TIIE NET HEVUNIJE 
ANIJ CIIAHOU FOR 

Percentage op net 

REVENUE ON OAVITAL 

Year. 

OF Y&Att. 

i Charge for 

1 il.t.eLL'St to 

1 tho c-llll of 

INTEREST TH END 

OF YEAR. 

OUTLAY. 


Ktcln-ive 
cf laiul- 
revenne. 

1 Inclusive 
j of land- 
I revenue. 

the year. 

Excluding 

land- 

revenue. 

Inducing 

laml- 

reveiiuo. 

Excluding 

land- 

rovenue. 

Including' 

land- 

revenuo. 


Us 

j Its. 

Rx 

Kb 

Its. 

Jta. 

Its. 

Jf54-5B ... 

— 2,63,719 

[-9,62,719 

25,73,609 

-98,36,328 

... 

-,•73 


1350-1.1 ... 

-8,53,892 

!- 8,37,901 

69,96,914 

-79.50,806 

-78,34,318 

0-34 

0'4'2 

18KI-S2 ... 

-5.57,152 

i—5,29,2"? 

79,52,044 

-85,' 9,196 

-81,81 321 

1'55 

1 *61 

lBsa-fil ... 

4,14,931 

3,70,169 

93.05,695 

94.20,620 

93,75,804 

0-67 

•75 

1863-61 ... 

■•.,02,896 

3,98,247 

1,00 8,3,693 

1,05,80,539 

1,04,91,940 

1,15,54,084 

-■40 

- 13 

1861-65 

5.53,276 

3,76,812 

1,1 1,77,772 

1,17,31,048 

—•23 

■10 

1863 66 ... 

1,27,131 

1,22,145 

1,24.97,355 

1,24,24,489 

1,21,75,210 

190 

2-22 

1866-67 ... 

5.67,899 

9,96,817 

1,34,33,175 

1,28.65,276 

1,24, ''6,358 

3 05 

3S5 

1867-68 ... 

1-1,-6,699 

19,96,393 

1,45,89,984 

1.32,03,285 

1,25,93,591 

3‘53 

4-32 

IS68-69 ... 

S1,/SS,I 17 

29,44,975 

1,57,83,648 

1,36,30,529 

1,28,38,671 

3 21 

3'97 

1869-70 

37,98.888 

47,74 230 

1,70,12,349 

1,32,1.3,401 

1,22,38,119 

6 69 

7’44 

1870-71 ... 

■17,OS,325 

58 86,6 47 

1,82,6-,899 

1,35 GO 574 

,23,82 252 

3 61 

442 

1171-72 ... 

56.23,717 

70,31,360 

1,94,10,698 

1,37,92,981 

1,23,85,318 

3-00 

4-50 

1872-73 | 

6:1,24,993 

79,09,267 

2,03,-3,302 

1,43,58,379 

1,26,74,035 

2-32 

3'40 


The following statement gives the returns of receipts for each year under 
ca.'h item of demand :— 

Uetcula of direct income. 


Year. 

Balances. 

Wateii-iutb. 

Assessments 
during the 
year. 

i 

Realized. 

N’rtvign- 

tintl. 

Mill 

rents, 

__ 

Planta¬ 

tions. 

Miecel Ja¬ 
ne ouh. 

Actual ro« 
coipLs. 



Jta. 

Its. 

Ri. 




Bs. 

Rff. 

1‘-55-56 

... 

..4 

34,643 

3,238 



■AlCI 

425 

17,215 

1860-61 


1,37,632 

4,91,819 

2,77,5 72 

1,12,757 

16,920 

21,118 

12,601 

4,30,868 

1851-62 

... 

3,51,923 

5,99,370 

5.76,6G5 

55,725 

18,832 

17,789 

14,085 

6,83,096 

1362-63 


3.74,634 

4,51,361 

6,76,842 

46,834 

12,946 

14,473 

6,664 

7,57,769 

1863-64 

..4 

1,49,153 

6,93,134 

3,99,255 

35,376 

16.77U 

15,976 

12,134 

4 79,511 

1864-65 


4,43,032 

8,91,042 

6,73,565 

41 248 

15,096 

26,051 

1 1,016 

7,60,975 

186.5-65 

»4 

6,64,509 

! 2.69,748 

10,85,140 

20,9 49 

23,*84 

34,45(3 

15,467 

11,(9,896 

1863-67 

«*«• 

8,49,117 

14,06,030 

13,32,437 

38,919 

25,603 

45,983 

17,994 

I 4/r0j 136 

1867-68 

*•« 

9,22,710 

12.33,490 

14,90,482 

35,2(8 

26,909 

45,721 

17,187 

16^ 5,51G 

1868-69 


6,70,718 

£2,65,320 

13,89,801 

33,784 

25,793 

88,910 

21,752 

1 6,6 6,0 10 

1969-70 


15,46,237 

17,57,573 

24,16.80 4 

33,593 

20,771 

66,590 

31,778 

25,69,536 

187*1-71 

... 

tf»a7j0UG 

17,60,170 

10,47,035 

30,390 

30,001) 

38,084 

32 124 

17^7 tl, 153 

1371-72 


10,21,127 | 

14,25,875 

16,75,240 

59,306 

36,39S| 

38,005 

20,126 

18 29^1)75 

IS72-7J 


7»j 0,762 I 

15,72,193 

11,5 x,561 

29,815 

19,5 >0 

58,294 

23,689 

15,4-0,4) 19 
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The following statement gives the irrigation statistics from the year 1864-65 


to the year 1872-73:— 



Average supply at Riirki 
in cubic feet. 

Area irrigated in acres. 

.2 « 

AS O 

a d 

03 

3 

a 

i ro I 

Walcr-rate in 
rupees. 

Year. 

u a 
cj .X. 

*3 ^ 

c3 3 
fcD sn 
'S S-l 
u O 

S 3 
ti *w 

3 . 
n m 

vs 
.z a 

^ c 

m ■’"* 
C-O 

£ a 
tog, 

Area irrigated per 
of distributary. 


■*» 

.® 

■8 

CJ b“> 

f ! 

Oi 

Per cubic foot of 
supply at head. 

Per acre irrigated. 

1 804-05. 

4,026 

566,517 

140 

2,440 

232 

8,95,042 

367 

222 

1-58 

1665-66,.. ... 

4,314 

673,120 

133 

2,777 

205 

12,69,749 

457 

294 

2-21 

1866-67. 










Kharif ... ... 

4 391 

191,658 

41-37 

8.039 

60 

5,12,373 

168 

117 

2-82 

Raid . 

4,781 

453,076 

103-55 

149 

fi,93 ; 6GO 

. 

294 

187 

1-87 

Total 


634,734 

144-92 




... 

... 

Ml 

1867-68. 










RtmrU ... 

4,340 

185,137 

42-66 


60 | 

5,62,926 

185 

129 

3-04 

Rabl . 

3,540 

348,319 

98-39 

1 14 

6,75,564 

222 

198 

1-91 

Total ... 

... 

633,456 

141-05 

B 

.74 

12,38,490 

»•< 

|M 

... 

18GS-69. 

Kharif. 

4,944 

344,267 

69-63 

3,112 

— ' 

no 


261 

165 

2-37 

Rani ... ... 

4,960 

734,132 

148-01 

236 


463 

290 

1-9T 

Total ... 

... 

1,078,399 

217-64 

... 

346 

22,65,320 

... 

«M 

»«« 

1869-70. 










Kharif. 

4,504 

341,846 


3,069 

III 

8,77,886 

28 G 

193 

2-57 

Rain .. 

4,797 

438,560 

91-4 

143 

8,79,687 

287 

183 

2-01 

Total ... 


780,406 

167-3 

... 


17,57,573 

... 


*•# 

. 1870 71. 










Kharif.. 

3,981 

266,683 

67 0 

3,071 

87 

7,70,390 

251 

194 

2-85 

Rub! . 

4,618 

499,931 

I0S*2 

JG3 

1,008,971 

329 

218 

2-OS 

Total ... 

... 

706,614 

175-2 

... 

250 

1,779,357 

... 

... 

11* 

1871-72. 

Kharif.. 

4,180 

232,688 

55-7 

3,078 

76 

6,66,082 

216 

159 

2-8S 

Rain . 

4,203 

373,867 

j 89-0 

... 

121 

7,59,793 

247 

181 

203 

Total ... 

... 

606,555 

1447 

... 

197 

1 4,25,875 

... 

... 

... 

1872-73. 










Kharif ... ... 

5,164 

247,191 

47-8 

3,228 

79 

7,06,080 

227 

136 

2-85 

Efljljl IM 

4,575 

437,979 

957 

■ ** 

111 

8,68,379 

279 

190 

1-93 

Total ... 

... 

685,170 

j 143-5 


220 

15,74,439 

... 

... 

... 


The total area irrigated in 1873-74 amounted to 177,241 acres. 

In the canal accounts, as now rovisod, a new item appears to the credit of 
the canal under thohoad of <e increased land-revenue,’* 


and it will ho well to give here the departmental expla- 


Enhancement of land- 
revenue. 

















































jiw.uui' division. 


ai 

nation ul‘ tlw term. 1 ‘‘ When the settlement of a district is revised, and ii is found 
that the laiul-roveuuo has Leon enhanced by the action of the canal, whether by 
increasing the irrigated area over that irrigated at the previous settlement, or 
by enabling waste land to be cultivated, the amount of the enhancement is 
credited to the canal, but only as a book transaction, and not by regular transfer. 
It will he understood that this indirect revenue can only be credited from the 
time at which the assessment under the new settlement comes in force, and it 
cannot be increased until the agreements under that, settlement terminate, and 
another settlement is made. It follows that the rate of enhanced revenue will 
be very unequal in different districts. When the settlement of a district is com¬ 
pleted before the canal system has become fully developed, the amount of 
enhancement duo to the canals is very small compared with that obtained in a 
district over which the canal-irrigation has had time to spread; and what is of 
more importance than the mere paper credit to canals, the actual loss to Govern¬ 
ment in the postponement of the increased land-rovenuo till a future revi¬ 
sion of settlement, is often very great iti the former case. This is well exempli¬ 
fied by the cases of the portion of the Saluitanpur District watered by the old 
•established Eastern Jumna Canal, and tho Bnlandshahr District, where the set¬ 
tlement was completed just after the opening of tho Bulandshnhr Branch, 
when the canal-irrigated area was about one-fourth of its present average In 
tho former tract the rate of enhancement, calculated on tho area irrigated in 
1 £70-71 (taken as being an average year), was 15 annas per acre, in tho latter 
only 4 - 3 annas.” • 

The mode and nature of the assessments under this head vary with tho pecu¬ 
liarities of each district, and will ho found In tho settlement reports ; (hoy nro 
too technical and too incomplete for reproduction here. Up to the end of 1S7^- 
73 tho assessments in six districts had boon completed, those for Muzalfarmi- 
gar, Eta and Etawa were partially complete, and those for Agra and Cawuporo 
had not been commenced. The following table shows the amount of ouhamm- 
ment due to the action of tho two groat canals, as far us has boon ascertained 
;o the end of 1872-73; — J 


District. 

Amount of enhancement. 

Remarks, 

District. 

linlmn- 
! cement 
credited 
t» Gan¬ 
ges Ca¬ 
nal. 

Remarks. 

Ganges 

Canul. 

Eastern 

Jumna 

Canal. 

Total. 

uhiranpur 

luzaJEurnagar, 

feenit 

lulatulsliahr, 

Its. 

1 15,263 
53,600 
70,458 
33,418 

Us. 

64,106 

60,000 

45,781 

Rs. 

79.3G9 

1,13,500 

1,25,230 

33,418 

Complete. 

Incomplete. 

Complete, 

Ditto, 

Aligarh 

Eiirruldiabad. 

Eta 

Elaivn , . 

Miunpuri ... 

Rs, 

88,006 
10,410 
12,439 
27,75 1 
23,»«5 

Complete. 

Ditto. 

Incomplete. 

Ditto. 

Complete. 


1 Irrigation Iteport 1871-72, p. 23, 
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These figures would show a credit of Rs. 3,44,270 to the Ganges Canal 
and Rs. 1,69,867 to the Eastern Jumna Canal for tho year 1872-73 under 
the head of “ increased land-revenue.'” Tho amounts actually credited in 
the Controller’s accounts are Rs. 2,76,681 and Rs. 1,23,075 respectively. 
Some years must olapse boforo the crelits under this head can he finally 
adjusted. 

During tho year 1866-67 the whole available stream of the Ganges at Hard- 
war was turned into the canal from November until 

1868-67. 

March, and hut for tho exertions of Major Forbes much 
difficulty would have been experienced in providing the supply required for 
irrigation. Tho average discharges during the same year were 4,391, 4,781 anti 
4,582 cubic feet, giving respectively returns per cubic foot per second of supply of 
42*35, 93'S6 and 133*52 acres irrigated for water carried in the canal. When 
tho mean volumes passing through the terminal escapes are deducted from the 
volumes of supply, tho results arc 47*56, 115*73, and 153*1!) acres per cubic font 
per second of supply delivered into distribution channels. The same discharges 
applied to the water-rate give returns per cubic foot per second of Rs. 116*68 
for the Icharif, and Rs. 186 92 for tho rabl of 1866-67, and Rs. 306*86 for the 
year, talcon on gross volumes, and Rs. 131 *0, 208*9, and 343*7 on the net volumes 
after deduction of the escape water. The canal ran for 308 days in 1866-67, 
being closed for 27 clays in August for repairs. The following table, prepared 
from the results of two observations made on the 1st March, 1861, with the gauge 
at 6*83 (D = 4, 346), and in tho 27th April, 1864, with tho gauge at 7*25(D = 
4,720), shows the discharges at tho Riirki bridge gauge, on which the calculations 
of the canal department are based :— 
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MEERUT DIVISION. 


a year if watered in oacli harvest. The following water-rates wore then in 
force :— 




Per acre irrigated by 

Per 

Class. 

Nature of crop. 

Natural flow 
(tor). 

By lift fdid )■ 

I. 

Sugar-coiso ... 

Es. n. p. 

5 D 0 

Rs. n. p. 

3 5 4 

Year. 

II. 

Vice, toljacc.-', opium, vege¬ 
tables, gardens, orchards, 
and water-nuts ... 

[ 

3 0 0 

• 

2 0 0 

Crop. 

nr. 

Ail ruU crops, indigo, cottoo, 

2 4 0 

1 8 0 

Ditto. 

IV. 

All Marl/ crops not specified 
above 

1 10 8 

1 0 0 | 

Ditto. 


Taking these classes, it will bo useful to show tho influonco of the canal in 
promoting the cultivation of the better class of crops. Tho following table gives 
the proportion of each class to tho total area irrigated :— 


IE 64-65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 
IS65-6S 
1863-70 

1870- 71 

1871 - 72 

1872- 73 


Year, 


Class 


9-20 

1050 

7- 30 
10-Sfi 
5-63 

8- 70 

9- 82 


1, 


10-24 


9-98 


Class II. 

Class III. 

5-05 

84-08 

6-35 

78-15 

U-64 

83 38 

8-94' 

78-20 

5-45 

77-71 

7-25 

7604 

5 15 

82-13 

6-44 

82-08 

6-55 

81-90 


Class IV. 


1- 67 
600 

2- 78 
2-41 

11-21 

7-41 

£'90 

1*24 

1-57 


Taking the principal crops for each year the acreage was as follows *-~ 


Season. 

Crop, 1 

1805-68, 


i 

Annual j 

kbaiit.'l 

1 

Sugar-cane 

Cotton 

Indlan-corn 

Indigo 

Rice 

Miscellaneous ]„ 

68,416 

n>, m 

18,528 

47,713 

23,134 

18,254 

*16,338 

10,691 

9,518 

70,487 

30,539 

10,002 

Babi | 

Barley 

Uiaua 

Wheat 

Miscellaneous 

11 

121,126 

23,397 

370,318 

19,012 

Total .. 1 
( 

Annual 

Khar if 

Ualji 

vtiff ;;; 

53,410 
US, 128 
3110, GS5 
073,129 

46,33.1 

139,042 

448,754 


18G7-G8. 

18G8-G9. 

1808-70. 

1870-71. 

un-72. 

1872-73, 

65,232 

6,017 

1,764 

75,084 

3G.3GG 

10,480 

00,604 
44,213 
31,209 
75, BOG 
43,355 
89,321 

07,807 

40,631 

23,650 

128.4SG 

41,751 

39,718 

76,288 

21,304 

G59 

110,070 

28,459 

24,045 

02,125 

13,005 

•m 

118,300 

21,308 

13,743 

08,431 
7,1101 
678 
128,7HI) 
211,703 
14,713 

8S.L6G 

13,274 

231,059 

15,3419 

242,85* 

39,1)85 

418,228 

33,505 

123,144 

25,1)01 

101,371 

25,024 

1.25,C,3 5 
15,725 
133,511 
25,009 

02,090 
11,091) 
Jill, 1(11) 
20,014 

102,001 
17 ,mu 

212,480 

25,007 

55,232 
129,9uG 
MS, 310 
333,457 

G0,G0l 

203,604 

731,132 

4,078,400 

07,807 
374,039 
138,600 
780,10G 

75,288 

1 91,410 
199,880 

7ou,un 

02,125 

170,580 

170,812 

000,555 

03,421 
17H,7U 1 
A'17,955 
095,170 
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The great increase in water-rate during the year 1868-69 was due to the 
, . excessive drought of that year, to the increase in the 

Inci-OMO in 1868-G9. n . , 

volume of water sent into the canal, and to an improve¬ 
ment in the duty done by the water. Much attention was devoted during this 
and successive years to the calculation of the volumes of water passing certain 
points on tlio canal. The loss by absorption an 1 gain by percolation are two 
disturbing elements in the estimate which no amount of accurate measurement at 
the points of entry and exit will eliminate. The information, therefore, given in a 
previous table must hi considered as barely approximate. It is useful in showing, 
as far as can ho ascertained, what duty is being obtains l from canal water in 
each year, and any marked donation ought to bo capable of explanation. 

Tho following table shows the mode of irrigation, whether by lift or flow, 
Flow (tor) and lift (da!) for crops remaining all tho year ou tho ground (an- 
irrigntiun. nual), rain-crops (kharif), and spring crops (rahi) .-—• 



1 


Crops. 




Crops. 


Year. 

Annual. 

1 ! 

__ ! 

vd 

M 

2 

0 

<2 

Total. 

Y ear. 

"3 

d 

P 

P 

< 

ri 

A 

w 

3 

« 

Total. 

18G5-G6. 

Lift 

2'8 

4-85 

29-02 

36-67 

1869-70. 

Lift 

2-46 

8 45 

19-08 

29-99 

Flow ... 

74 

15-70 

40-17 

G3-33 

Flow 

G-21 

26-66 

37 11 

70-01 

Total ... 

102 

20-61 

6919 

100 

Total 

8-67 

35 11 

56-19 

100 

1866-67. 

Lift 

1-92 

4-43 

2575 

32 1 

1870-71. 

Lift 

2 12 

5 35 

20-94 

28-41 

Flow 

6-28 

17-57 

44 95 

G7’9 

Flow ... j 

7-70 

19-62 

44-27 

71-69 

Total ... 

7-30 

22 00 

70-70 

100 

Total ... 

9-82 

2497 

65-21 

100 

18G7-G8. 

Lift ... 

2-46 

3 92 

26-39 

31*77 

1871-72. 

Lift 

2-17 

5-62 

18-97 

26 66 

Flow ... 

7’ilO 

20 43 

sa oo 

68-23 

Flow 

8 07 

22'GO 

42-67 

73-34 

Total ... 

10-36 

24-S5 

65-29 

100 

Total ... 

10-24 

28 12 

6'-64 

100 

18G8-69. 

Lift ... 

vr>6 

8-36 

24-09 

34-01 

1872-73. 

Lift 

2-46 

5'60 • 

23-78 

31-84 

Flow 

4-07 

17-93 

43-99 

65-99 

Flow 

7-52 

20-60 

40-14 

68-16 

Total 

563 

26-29 

68-08 

100 | 
1 

Total ... j 

9-98 

26-10 

63-92 

100 


At tlio commencement, the falls wore utilised as a motive power for mills 
for grinding corn. The Kankhal mills, with twenty 
sots of stones, aud those at Asafnagar, Ohliataura, Sala- 
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war and Bliupa, witli four sots each, were opened in 1855; and in the early part of 
1850, Bahddnrabad, with eight sets of stones, and tlie mills at Belra, Mahmudpur, 
Jauli, Dasna, Palm, and Semra, each with four sets of stones, wore put up fqr 
public competition. During the first two years the mills were worked under 
the direct management of the canal officers, as a temporary necessity, to exhibit 
their working capacities; hut afterwards, as was usual on other canals, they wore 
put up to auction to the highest bidder. Tn the early part of 1857 a rumour 
was circulated that the flour ground at these mills had been mixed with bone-dust 
by the orders of Government, and all work was at once stopped on them. The 
revenue in 1SG7-G8 amounted to Its. 2G,90S, or nearly two per cent, on 
the total income of the year, but even this is very small, whon one considers' 
that at the time the motive power available on the Ganges Canal was equal to 
the power of one million horses. 

In the earlier years of the canal the transit dues were chiefly collected from 
boats working for the canal itself or the contractors 
‘' employed on it. The principle on which tlm duos wore 

finally established was that the whole private carrying trade of the canal should 
he placed in the hands of private individuals, under a system of licenses graduated 
according to tonnage. In addition to the actual dues brought forward to credit 
during 1855-5G, the canal authorities claim Rs, 15,4Gl as savings to the cost 
of the works by the use of the canal for transit during that yoar. The deve¬ 
lopment of navigation dates from November, 1856, whon stations were estab¬ 
lished at Sardhana, Bulandshahr, Barauta, Dannahar, and Oawnporo. In Iho 
early part of 1857, a brisk trade was carried on, but towards tlio end of April 
navigation began to decline. At the breaking out of the mutiny there wore lit 
boats on the canal; the greater portion of these were either sunk by the rebels 
after plundering the goods they carried, or allowed to drift away. During 1857-58 
navigation almost ceased, but in the following year it rapidly improved, and num¬ 
bers of boats were built, both for the carriage of passengers and for merchandise. 
There arc three serious impediments to canal navigation : tho first is duo to tlm 
great velocity of the current, which renders towing up-stream a serious work ; 
the second is the silting up of tho locks in places, and the third is the periodical 
dosing of the canal for repairs, during which time both tho boat and the boat’s 
crew must remain idle. The navigation trade consists of either rafting tim¬ 
ber or carrying merchandise in boats. The rafting is almost entirely confined to 
tho upper portion of the canal, the timber being seldom carried farthor down 
than the point nearest to Meerut, through occasionally it sometimes goes as far 
as Barauta, in the Aligarh District, and even Cawnpore, The direction of Urn 
grain traffic varies with the market rates. The metals and building materials 
are chiefly carried for the Rudd Workshop or other Government works. 
Cawnpore, Barauta, Naim, Tatarpur, Rudd and Jawalapur are the principal. 
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lauding and shipping ghats. Mandakhera, Muradnagar, and Sikandra Rao are 
of loss though growing importance. The following table gives the traffic returns 
for four years, all that are necessary to show its character : — 


Goods. 

1807-63. 

186R-G9. 

1809-70. 

Number 

Muns. 

Number. 

Muns 

Number 

Muns, 

Grains 

»«• 

37,581 


3,20,148 


105,039 

Cotton ... 

ill 

1,30,062 


96,027 


115,756 

Oil-seeds ... 

• •• 

12,439 


4,523 


24,415 

Salt 


28,000 


22,620 


9,477 

Metals 

• •1 

5 • ,47 0 

... 

64,248 


37 212 

Building materials 

... 

1,91,460 

... 

5,07,567 


2,40,143 

Other ttoods 

215,040 

08,909 

243,047 

81,9S2 


79,837 

Bamboos 

2,039,075 

... 

4,021, .73 


1,893,772 


Small timber ... 

1 OS,241 

.«• 

202,806 


1,95^540 


Pirowood ... 


220,297 

... 

183,910 


2,70,204 

Lot's 

2,934 

... 

2,609 

... 

2,525 


Other limber ... 

10,158 

249 

22,378 


18,832 


Passengers 

10,147 

... 

979 

«»• 

3,004 


Totnl ... 

2,450,427 

753,739 

4,493,10? 

',277,015 

31,042 


Revenue 

33,227 

i< ■ 

35,48-1 

■ . » 



Expenditure ... 

12,109 

... 

12,881 

... 

30,070 


Not income 

23,049 

. »I 

25,903 

Ml 

372 



1870-71. 


Number, 

Muns. 


75,160 


129,365 


IO,7b8 


23,310 


73,309 

,,, 

93,124 

... 

76,490 

2,656,870 

... 

159,417 

... 

... 

210,511 

1,840 

... 

6,174 

... 

2,139 


40 300 

• •• 

31,042 


9,318 

... 

«»* 

... 


Tho oxpenses attending the repairs of the nineteen locks on the canal were 


first debitod to the revenuo from navigation in 1869-70, reducing it so much 
that this branch of tho canal, though supporting 487 boats, barely covered its 
expenses during that, year. In 1861-02 there wore 616 boats on the canal, 
but those fell to 0110 -half on tho opening of the railway in 1863, and since then, 
though there have been some fluctuations, the numbers have never risen so 
■high. The following table gives the revenue, less refunds, and the numbers of 
boats plying on the canal for a series of years:— 


Year. 

Revenue. 

No. of boats. 

Year. 

Revenue. 1 

No. of boats. 

Year. 

Revenue 

No. of boats 


Rb, 



Rs. 



Rs, 


1B6I-G2 

65,725 

616 

1865-60 ... 

20,949 

206 

1809-70 ... 

33,593 

329 

1802-03 

40,834 

313 

' 1800-67 ... 

38,119 

597 

1870-71 ... 

30,890 

282 

18113-64 

35,370 

286 

1867-08 ... 

33,218 

450 

1871-72 ... 

69,300 

233 

1804-65 

41,248 

243 

1808-09 ... 

38,784 

467 

1872-73 ... 

29,815 

239 


The returns under tho hoacl of “ miscellaneous” consist of the sale of 


grass and fuel and the rent of small portions of canal 

Miscellaneous revenue. ..... 

lands, besides fines and similar items. At an early 

period canal plantations were made, which in a few years began to form a a, 
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important feature in the miscellaneous revenue. In 1866-67 tlio income irom 
this source amounted to Rs. 45,983 and the expenditure to Rs. 29,980. The 
number of trees alive at the close of the year (31st March) 1866-67 was 
1,222,726, of which 785,294 were on the canal banks, 325,795 on rajbaha 
banks, and 1L1,637 in separate plantations ; there were also 150,745 seed¬ 
lings in nurseries. In 1868-69 large sales wore effected in tho Moornt 
Division to the Dehli railway and Meerut Division of tho Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, whilst tho felled timber was replaced by young saplings from the nur¬ 
series. Tho canal banks have an area of about 15,000 acres capablo of boing 
utilised for this purpose, and now' bear nearly two and a half millions of 
trees and seoillings. The greatest number is found in the Meerut Division of 
the canal, and next to this come tho Bulan.Ishahr, Aligarh and northern portions 
of the first circle of superintendence. Strange to say, tho luxuriant grass on 
the banks of tho canal brings in nearly as large a rovonuo ns the timber. Tiro 
receipts from all sources during 1872-73 shows:—From grass, Rs. 21,760; 
firewood and timber, Rs. 30,404; fruit, Rs. 3,708 ; plants, Es. 106; and land 
rent, Es. 3,312,—or a total of Es. 58,294. 

Tho whole of tho canal plantations have for some yoars boon placed under 
tho superintendence of an officer, called tho Inspector of Canal Plantations, who 
reports yearly on their management. Systematic forestry is practised with 
much success, and the plantations are being gradually fenced in with agave 
and other similar plants, whilst increased attention is devoted to tho production 
of trees of rapid growth producing timbor useful for firowood and general 
purposes, such as siras , shUham, kikar , sirsi, p:\phri, and tho hoof-wood tree. 
The seeds are usually sown in drills, or, where wanted, about five foot apart, 
and subsequently thinned out. Some efforts are, however, now being mado 
to plant out the more valuable though slow-growing timbers, such as ma¬ 
hogany, teak, tun, bakli, eye. Sul has been tried, but with littlo success, and 
it is proposed to confine operations in this direction to the left bank of the 
canal, leavingthc right for tho quick-growing acacias. Very much yet romains 
to be done, and activity in the direction of planting trees deserves every 
encouragement, even if the plantations supplied the wants of Government 
works alone. The groat increase in the price of firewood and timber of 
every description presses heavily on tho people, and loads them to out 
down the groves around thoir villages, and thus iu a measure assist in tho 
denudation of the face of the country, which already has had a serious effect 
upon the rain-fall. 

FAMINES. 

A brief summary of the accounts that we possess regarding tho famines 
and droughts that have visited these provinces will form a fitting pendant to 
the irrigation chapter, and an introduction to the local history of tho famines to 
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Famines. 


1291 A/D. 


be found in each district notice. It will also save much repetition hereafter. 1 

Ono of the earliest famines of which we havo any record 
is that noted by the pious Zhi-ud-diu Barani, 2 which 
occurred in the reign of Firuz Shah Khilji'. The dearth was due to the scar¬ 
city of rain, and grain rose to one jilal per se>\ In the 
Sew&lik country the scarcity was very much felt. 
u The Hindus of that country came iuto Dehli with their families, twenty or thirty 
of them together, and in the extremity of hunger drowned themselves in the 
Jumna. The Sultan and Iris nobles did all they could to help them. In tho 
following year there was abundant rain.” This calamity and a storm that 
occurred about the same time arc attributed by the chronicler to the Sultan having 
caused the execution of one Sidi Maula, a religious fanatic, an event which 
occurred in 690 Ilijrl (1291-92 A.D.) The price of grain as fixed by Ald-ud-dfn 
Khilji about 1300 A.D. was wheat 72 jtials per maund ; barley, 4 ; rice, 5 ; mash, 
5 j moth, 3; and nukhud , 5 per maund. I cannot say what the weight of tho ser 
aud maund of either time expressed in our weights would be, but the purchasing 
power of the jitdl fell, if we calculate 20 sers to the maund, from four sen to one 
ser; or if tho maund contained forty sen as at present, from eight sers to two sers. 

We next have the long continued distress of Sultan Muhammad bin Tugli- 
lik’s reign. He ascended tho throne in 1325 A. D., and one of his first acts 
was to increase tho revenue by from fiye to teu per cent. He iuvented oppress¬ 
ive abwdbs (cesses), which were collected so rigorously 
that the cultivators (raiyats) were reduced to beggary. 3 
The rich turned rebels, tho lands foil out of cultivation, and even tho inhabitants of 
distant districts, hearing of the fato of the cultivators in the Duab, betook 
themselves to tho jungle. A fatal famine took place in Dehli and the Du&b. 
Grain bccamo dear, and a scarcity of rain made tho suffering general. “It con¬ 
tinued for somo years, and thousands upon thousands of people perished of want. 
Communities wore broken up and families wore reduced to distress.” The 
Emperor was thou at Multan, and ou his return to Dohli found the famine so 
severe that man ate man. “ The Sultan strove to restore cultivation aud had 
wells dug, but the peoplo could do nothing. Ho words issued from their mouths, 
and they continued inactive and negligent. This brought many to punish¬ 
ment.” Shams-i-Siraj, writing somo time after, 1 says :—“ In tho reign of 


Circa 1327-36 A.D, 


1 The authorities are Girdlestono and Ilenvey’s Reports, tho Native Historiosf, Board’s Records, 
and Colonel Baird Smith’s report. 5 Dowson’s Elliot, III. 146, 591. 3 Elliot, ibid, III., 238, 

245, 619. 4 Ibid, 345. Ibn Batata was au cyc-witness of this famine. He says the maund of 

wheat rose to sixty dirhams aud more. “ One dny I went out of the city to rnoet the vatlr, and I saw 
three women who were cutting in pieces and eating the skin of a horse which had been dead somo 
months. Skins were cooked and sold in the markets. When bullocks were rlau y:te:ad, crowd* 
rushed forward to catch tho blood and consumed it for their sustenance. Provisions were supplied 
to every one for half a year at tho rate of one pound and a half, Mughribi weight, each,” 
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Alii'ltd-din the necessaries uf life wore abundant through excellent manage- 
uionti: but, tbrougli the favour of Quel, gnimcontmued 
i3ji 58 A,P. cheap tlirougbont the reign of Firiiz Shall (1351 to 

13SS A.D.), without any effort ou bis part.” Wheat sold in Dehli at eight j{kds 
per uiuuud and gram and barley at half that price. A camp-folloivcr would give 
his horse ten sers for one jital. “ If, occasionally, prices rose from bad seasons 
or from scarcity of rain, and reached one tanka per mound, it was only for a short 
time. The good fortune of the Sultan prevailed, so that no dearth occurred. 
Such was the prosperity that, throughout the Duab, from tho hill of Balcrudih 
and Kbavla to Kol, not one village remained waste, even in name, nor one span 
of land uncultivated. In the Duab there were fifty-two pergnunahs flourishing, 
and a similar state of prosperity prevailed elsewhere. The like prosperity 
prevailed in evory fief (ikta) and district (diikk). Thus, in the District of 
Baniaua, there were four prosperous villages within ono kos, and the inhabitants 
were happy and free from care.” 

In 1398-99, A.D. after the departure of Timur, the neighbourhood of Dohli 
and all those territories over which his army had passed 
was visited by famine and pestilence. Many died of 
sickness and many perished with hunger, and for two months Dohli was deso¬ 
late. 1 In 142-Jr A. D., Yahya bin Ahmad- relates that the royal army was in 
Katehir, and was about to cross the Ganges towards Kanauj, “ but there 
was a terrible famine in tlic cities of Hiudustdn, and consequently tho army 
advanced no farther.” In 1471, owing to tho wars between tho Lodi Sultans 
of Dohli and the Sultans of Jaunpur, the lower Duab and Bundolkhand, which 
suffered most from the contending armies, were tho scone of much suffering 
and want. In 1631 a famine 3 arose from a similar cause in tho Dakhin 
whore tho armies of Shalijahan were employed during tho two previous years ; 
but in this ease scarcity of rain, added to the destruction caused by war, pro¬ 
duced a state of things where money could not purchase bread, and “disease 
followed famine, and death ravaged every comer of India.” Daria* tho roimi 
of Aurangzeb in 1661, famine,+ caused by extraordinary drought, ravaged the 
environs of Dohli and tho upper Duab. 

The year 1739 is marked by scarcity caused by the irruption of the A fghans 

1739-83-84 A,D, frora Kabul > amI it 111 45 r bo said that a similar result 

followed all their subsequent invasions. Tho Sikh iriva 
sions too, produced an artificial scarcity hardly loss severe than that caused hy 
afmlnro of the penodmal rains. The famine of 1770 was chiefly confined 

ovm enga, t ough from a letter of the commandaut of tho Allahabad 
Fort it would appear that thero was a onmdrU-ohK ■ r . U aba “ 

Pnjb^^Toadomand for a^gpp^yofgrajn for tte famiL° dS hel!w ?Z 
1 Dowson’a Elliot, IT, 3B. * Oid, oi. 


3 Iilphinstoue, C 07 . 


1 Mid, 
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he replies : —“ lam sorry it is not in my power to comply with your directions. 
The quantity I hare been able to collect to the present time would bo barely 
sufficient to support the garrison a mouth in ease of necessity, and the prospects 
of getting more arc very distant. Though the inhabitants arc not in such 
distress here as in the provinces, yet grains of all sorts are innnodorately dear.” 
The North-West, however, felt the full force of the next great famine, the cha- 
lua (fortieth), so called from the Sanvat year 1840 (.1783-8-1- A.D.,) in which it 
took place. For the two previous years the rains were unfavourable, and the 
third year opened with an entire absence of rain in Asdrh and Sdioan (June- 
July). The next mouth passed with clouds, but no rain. The fields remained 
nntilled, and the full force of the calamity fell at once upon tlio tracts removed 
from artificial irrigation. Towards the end of September tho rains began, and 
with such an equal ancl regular fall that it is said that grain which had lain in 
tho ground and had not germinated for the previous two years, then came to 
tho surface. Agra first gave signs of distress, and crowds emigrated towards 
Outlh. “ Death loft its mark freely along the road. 1 Such was tho general 
apathy that the bodies were not removed from the spot where they lay, even 
in towns or villages. No relief was hold out to tho sick or dying. Every 
man’s hand was against his neighbour, and the strong ruthlessly seized the 
portion of the weak, for tho struggle to maintain life overcame all scruples.” 
Tho famine was severely felt in Benares, wliero Warren Hastings was himself an 
eye-witness of its effects. He writes:—“The distresses which were produced 
by the long-continued drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general 
discontent * * *. From Buxar to the opposite boundary 1 have soon nothing 
but traces of complete devastation in every village.” Mr. Rose, of Cawiiporo, 
says that, comparatively with tho duration of each, the devastations of the chalisa 
famine were not so dreadful as those of 1837-38. Colonel Baird Smith held 
a different opinion, and Mr. Keene 2 quotes an old follower of the Goshain loader, 
TIimmat Bahiidur, as saying that wheat sold in 1783-84 for eight sers for tho 
rupee; “ which, allowing for tho subsequent fall in the value of money, is 
equivalent lo a rate of three sers lor our present rupee.” This famine was 
undoubtedly very severely l'elt in tho middle Duabas far as Meerut; inEtiiwa, 
Aligarh, ancl Bulandsliahr many mounds are still shown which once formed 
the sites of villages devastated during tho chalisa. 

Turning to the Board’s records wo find mention of a famine in 1803-04. This 

was most severely felt in tho Dnab, though at tho same 

Famine of 1603-0!. . . . . „ 

time it caused an extensive rise m prices from the 
Benares Division on the south to Itohilkhand on thouorth. This famine, like most 
others, was mainly due to a failure of the periodical rains, and partly to the 
disturbing influence of the political changes that then occurred. Tho raid or 


1 Girdlestune'B report, 8, 


a Mogliul Empire, 140. 
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spring crops in the middle DnAb were injured by hailstorms in the early part 
of 1803 ; the rains, too, were scanty in the beginning, and failed about the middle 
of August. Up to the middle of September the rain-crops had more or loss failed, 
and there was considerable anxiety felt about the spring harvest of 1804-5. 
These fears were partially realised, for the cold-wcatlior rains also failed. Tho 
Government lost by suspensions during this famine alone upwards of thirty 
lakhs of rupees, most of which Mr. Girdlestono thinks, with justice, must bo duo 
to tho famine alone. 1 The crops in the upper Duab yielded an average outturn in 
1805-0, but in the following year, the rains, though at first favourable, broko otf 
on tho 21st August, and tho rain-crops proved generally light, and in many 
parts which had not the advantage of well water totally unproductive. Simi¬ 
lar disasters from like causes took place in tho years 1810 and 1812, 

In 1813-14, however, a scarcity deserving the name of famino took place 


1813 throughout the middle and lower Duab and Bundol- 

khand. In Agra the rain crop of 1812 was bad, and 
the spring crop of 1813 was still more scanty. The rains of 1813, also, wore lato; 
and though large advances for the purchase of grain for seed were made, num¬ 
bers of people deserted the district for other parts of the country. “ Many 
died from hunger, and others were glad to sell their women and children for a 
few rupees, and even for a single meal.” Though tho Board of Revenue had 
offered to remit as much of tho revenue as was thought necessary, the Collector 
hoped that the rainy season might turn out more favourable than it did, and 
the result was heavy balances in 1814. In Cawnpore, also, the drought was 
severely felt, grain selling at prices that it had not reached in 1803-4. Ali¬ 
garh and Ettiwa showed a considerable increase in the prices of accessaries 
though whether this was due to the drought or to the export of tho homo stocks 
one can hardly say. It was in Bundelkhaud, however, that the calamity was 
most felt. Tiie western parganaks of Hamirpur had, in addition to tho drought 
to bear the raids of the free-booters who at that time harassed the border dis¬ 
tricts; and though this tract of country for a short time had some rest, it had never 
entirely recovered from the years of suffering it had previously passed tliromdi 
Remissions were granted here as elsewhere, and altogether, amongst the minor 
famines, that of 1813-14 must be regarded as a costly one. Bundolkhand 
suffered exceedingly in the scarcity of 1819, and though this time relieved from 
the attacks of professed bandits, it suffered equally at the hands of tho revenue 
authorities. Mr. Wanng’s settlements and the drought combined, reduced the 
people to great distress, and compelled again a sacrifice of revenue, which some 
supervision and foresight might have rendered unnecessary. 

. Inl8 f 4 ' 25 dmi g ht was severely felt over the upper Duab, and in tho follow- 

mg year both Rohilkhand and the middle Dua b as far as Agra foil its effects. R 

1 Report, as, - -- 
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is the same story of inquiries, grants of advances to stave off the present distress, 

and total inability to grasp the real remedy of a catholic 
1814-28 find 183S-S4. J & 1 

system of canals, which took many years and the 

sacrifice of hundreds of thousands in men and money to impress upon Govern¬ 
ment. 1833-34 repeated the scenes of previous years, and Bundelkhand again 
felt a real famine. Mr. Pidcock, writing o{ the British Districts says:— !< Tlio 
season of 1241 fasli (1833-34) was one of unparalleled distress to the people 
of this district (fiamirpur) and of loss to Government. The miseries of famine, 
pestilence, and exile which denuded this district of nearly ono-half its inha¬ 
bitants are too well known to the world to need recapitulation hero; but it is 
not equally well known that, in addition to all this, the avarice and corruption 
of the native officers of this district were employed in frustrating the charitable 
intentions of Government.” By far the greater portion of the remissions were 
collected and embezzled by the native Sub-Collectors. The balances amounted 
to about sixty-six lakhs of rupees and the remissions to nearly two lakhs during 
this famine. Between this and tlio disastrous year 1837-38 nearly sixteen lakhs 
of revenue were remitted on account of bad seasons. 

The year of famine best remembered, and of which we have authentic records, 

is the year 1837-38. As this is one of the important 

1837-38 u A 

famiues, the district details will be given at length in 
the district notices, and here it is merely necessary to present a general view 
of its influence on the province. In July, 1837, the premonitory signs of the 
approaching storm were shown from Saharanpur on the north to Beliar in the 
south, and from Lucknow to Gwaliar. Baniyas closed their shops, the peasantry 
took to plunder, the cattle starved and died, violence to person and property was 
rife, and there was a general move amongst the population, each one thinking 
any other place must be in bettor circumstances than his own. Nolwithstanding 
every effort on tho part of the local authorities, disorganisation increased and 
the land remained in a state of chaos. Wells dried up, grass perished, the very 
trees were despoiled of their leaves to feed the remnant of the cattle. Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General, left Calcutta, and assumed charge of the 
Local Government from Sir Charles Metcalfe in the beginning of 1838, and 
sanctioned the employment of tho starring poor on relief works. Still hundreds 
of thousands porished from pure starvation, the roads woro strewed with tile 
dead and dying, and pestilence followed in tho wake of famino. Mr. Bose’s 
account of Oawnpore will he found at some length under tho notice of that dis¬ 
trict, and will serve to show what the general suffering must have been. Between 
the months of January and July, 1838, his relief works were attended by 
nearly a million of people ; burglaries and thefts were double the number 
that were before recorded ; tho receipts from excise fell to nearly one-half; 
and the balances of the land-revenue amounted to more than the collections. 
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Between tlie years 1S37 and 1839 Government remitted close upon 
forty-nine lakhs of rupees on account of this drought, . and balances still 
remained amounting to nearly thirty lakhs, most of which was subsequently 
written off. The loss of life was estimated by Colonel Baird Smith at 
800,000 souls by hunger and pestilence; the loss of cattle, equally great, 
crippled the resources of the survivors. Mr. Girdlestone estimates the direct 
remission of revenue at ninety lakhs of rupees, besides over five lakhs of 
rupees expended by Government in gratuitous relief, and two lakhs of rupees 
supplied by private benevolence. So great was the prostration that followed 
this calamity that more than twenty years elapsed beforo the revenue 
retrained its former standard, and the loss thus entailed is calculated at 133 lakhs 
of rupees, or, if all he added together, over two millions sterling in theso pro¬ 
vinces alone. 

The famine of,lSG0-61 comes next on the long list of famines caused 
by droughts in these provinces, From 1858 there 
had been nothing but a scries of bad seasons and 
more or less failures of the crops until, in 1800-61, the crisis came. Up to the 
middle of July, 1800, no rain had fallen, the people were driven to the use 
of wild fruits and grass seeds for sustenance. Between the 15th and 20th of 
July rain fell, but held off again, and with the exception of the week from 
the Uth to the 17 th of August, and a few days in September, no more foil. 
Belief works were opened all through the upper Duab and Ilohilkhaud, sub¬ 
scriptions were collected, and, as usual, efforts wore made to relievo the distressed. 
By the end of July, 18(51, nearly ten millions of souls had received food 
at poor-houses at a cost of over 4| lakhs of rupees, giving a daily average of 
63,2-15 persons fed, and a daily expenditure of Rs. 3,102. Largo numbers 
died, and the loss of cattle also was severely felt. Sir A. Cotton estimated 
the deaths from starvation and pestilence at 200,000, and Colonel Baird Smith 
estimated the deaths of cattle in the poorer districts to amount to one-half of 
those in existence. The balances amounted to 13A lakhs of rupees, of which 
about two and a half lakhs were remitted, but to this must bo added as dead 
loss the sums expended in the distribution of food, in the purchase of seed and 
cattle, and-in relief works, swelling the minimum actual tangible loss to over 
201r lakhs of rupees. It is unnecessary to gave further details of this famine, 
as it will be carefully noticed under each district. 


The last famine that I have to record is that of 1868-69, which was felt 
18G8-70. ° U S Wt Kohilkhand, the Duab, and more especially 

in the Jhansi Division. The immediate cause of the 
scarcity was the failure of the rain crops of 1868. There was a heavy fall of 
ram in June, succeeded by a month of dry weather, and again in July another 
heavy fall, succeeded by a similar interval of dryness. The result was, that 
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the crops wore destroyed where beyond the influence of artificial irrigation. 
Tho rubi (or spring) crops of 18(50 suffered to a great extent both from drought 
and hail-storms, and hardly yielded two-thirds of an average season. Prices 
consequently rose, and much distress was felt all over the country. Relief 
measures wore promptly organised, and tho poor-house system of administering 
assistance to tho weak and aged was adopted. Benefiting by the experience 
of previous years, the principles and details of the arrangements to be adopted 
were sketched out beforehand, and when it was found necessary to commence 
operations every one knew exactly what ho had to do. The black districts 
were mapped out into convenient circles and placed under special superinten¬ 
dence. Works of permanent utility, such as roads and tanks, were commcuced, 
to find employment for the able-bodied poor, and poor-houses afforded shelter 
to the aged and infirm. Women who, by the custom of tho country, were not 
used to appear in public received yarn for weaving, or cotton to spin into yarn, 
and were thus made, in some measure, to contribute Lo their own support. 
Each largo gang was further subdivided and separately hutted near the places 
where their services were required. Native medical officers were told off to 
inspect each circle aud prevent, as far as possible, any loss of life by the out¬ 
break of epidemics. Tho principles on which the relief operations wore based 
commend themselves in that they havo been found successful in actual practice, 
and give a tost as to how far the pressure of a scarcity exists. Those found 
capable of labour wore obliged to labour, and received wages in money some¬ 
what below the average, but sufficient when exchanged for food to support 
life. Where poor-house relief was asked for, residence within its walls was 
enforced, aud rations wore distributed in cooked grain, whilst a light kind of 
work was demanded from each one that was' pronounced fit for it. It is 
manifest that no able-bodied man would willingly work for famine wages unless 
real scarcity existed, nor would a residence in a poor-house be endured for 
the more sake of escaping work elsewhere. The records, too, show that the 
numbers on the relief works and in the poor-houses increased with tho pressure 
of the distress, rising with had weather aud high prices, and falling with tho 
commencement of agricultural operations, that gave hopes of a favourable 
harvest. 

To carry out tho schcmo of charitablo relief, the public were called upon to 
subscribe, and a committee was formed in Allahabad to rogulate the collection 
and the distribution of tho funds. Rs. 2,30,295 passed through their hands, but, 
subsequently. Government took upon itself the whole care of tho really helpless, 
and tho functions of tho committee ceased. Altogether over four and a half 
lakhs of rupees woro exponded in charitable relief, of which about two and a 
half lakhs were furnished by Government. Balances amounting to over thirteen 
lakhs accrued, and of this sum about two and a quarter lakhs were remitted 
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altogether. Again, over eighteen laklis were expended on works of public 
utility in connection with the relief of the able-bodied poor, and over ton lakhs in 
advances for the construction of wells and the purchase of seed-grain and cattle. 
The total cost in actual cash of this famine may be approximately shown 


thus :— 

Total expended on — 

Labour relief ... 
Charitable relief 
Loss by remission 
Agricultural advances 


Es. 

... 18,01.020 
... 4,50,381 
... 2 , 20,000 
... 10 , 10,202 


Government Share. 
Es. 

... 13,37,021 
... 2,48,940 
... 2 , 20,000 
... 10,16,202 


35,47,003 28,22,70.0 

Add compensation to lessees of ferries and East In¬ 
dian Railway for losses ... ... ••• 3,50,080 


Es. ... 31,72,855 


These figures do not show the loss caused by the check given to the pro¬ 
gressive increase in the material prosperity of the districts attacked, or that 
caused by the abandonment of the claim to a share in tlio increased profits 
from the land which would otherwise have been made. Those matters are 
mentioned in the district notices, where further details are given. One thing 
can be learned even from the very short sketch of the famine history that I 
have given, and that is, that a famine is an expensive luxury for an Indian 
Government to indulge in, quite independent of moral and humanitarian con¬ 
siderations; in fact, from the lowest standpoint, it is a thing to bo, at all risks, 
avoided. Accordingly, whatever measures are found useful in proven ting, or 
at least mitigating, the evil effects of a season of drought should ho adopted: 
these are, briefly, the extension of the canal system; the more liberal grant of 
advances for tbo construction of wells and reservoirs in places whore canal 
irrigation is at present impracticable ; and the provision of efficient moans of 
communication between every district that is likoly to ho attacked and (Jio 
great grain dcp6ts of these provinces. Of the inestimable advantages of the 
canals in mitigating the effects of a season of drought the history of the year 
18GS-69 is a proof. Double the acreage irrigated in 1861 then received water, 
whilst 1861 was itself more than four times ahead of 1837-38. At tlio same 
time, the chapter on sanitation will show that if in years of famine the cauals 
have saved life, their evil effects on the drainage system have been so prejudi¬ 
cial to the public health that it may be fairly asked whether the account, is not 
balanced. 
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M ETKOBOLOGY. 

The suggestion of taking meteorological observations 1 of a systematic and 
connected kind seems to have been due to Mr. Edmon- 

Meteorology. 

stone, when lit' was Lieutenant-Governor oi these pro¬ 
vinces. The plan of taking the observations was partly drawn up by Colonel 
(now Major-General) Cunningham, R.E., who was the Secretary to Government 
in the Public Works Department, and Captain (now Colonel) Maclagan, E.E., 
who was then Principal of the Thomason College in Rurki. Mr. Eclmonstone 
had proposed that these observations should be taken as early as April, 1859, 
but it was not until September, 1862, that observations began to he recorded, 
and towards the close of the same year their publication was commenced as a 
weekly supplement to the Government Ga:ette. The number of observatories 
at first established was six, and they were at the following places:—Naini Till, 
Rurki, Agra, Beawar (in Raj put ana), Jhausi, and Benares, In 1865 the 
instruments at Beawar were transferred to Ajmer, and those at Naini Till 
were, in 1870, sent to Ranikhet. 

About the beginning of 1865 Government called on the. Principal of the 
Thomason College for a report on these observations, and as Dr. Murray Thom¬ 
son was in charge of the observatory at Rurki, the duty of drawing up this 
report devolved upon him. A first report was published in August, 1865, in 
which all the observations made in I 860 were brought together and abstracts of 
them tabulated. A second report followed in January, 1866 ; in this the obser¬ 
vations of 1864 were treated, and those of 1865 were the subject of a third report 
published in April, 1866. In February, 1866, Dr. Thomson was appointed 
Reporter on Meteorology for the North-Western Provinces. This was the 
first appointment of the kind made, but it was followed immediately by the 
appointment of Assistant Surgeon Neill as Reporter for the Punjab, and in 
1867, Mr. II. T. Blauford was made Reporter for Bengal. These appointments 
were the result of suggestions made by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In their 
proposal a more extensive scheme of meteorological observation was sketched 
out than lias as yet been sanctioned. The scheme in its present form was 
approved of by the Government of India on the proposal of the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners of Bengal, to whom the subject bad been referred for considera¬ 
tion and report. 

After Dr. Thomson’s appointment as Reporter, he obtained authority from 
the Government of India to ask for copies of the registers kept in regimental 
hospitals and civil dispensaries, and in reply received registers contain¬ 
ing the observations made from the beginning of 1866 from twelve stations, 
and afterwards five more stations sent registers from the beginning of June, 
1866. There were, thus, twenty-three stations at which observations were 
1 From notes by Dr. Murray Thomson. 
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twentv of these were in the North-Western Provinces and three in 
the Province of Ondli. Ultimately this number was reduced to fourteen, one 
of which is in Lucknow, and the other thirteen are in the North-Western 
Provinces. In all these stations there is a proper observatory shed for Hie 
reception and exposure of the instruments, and a staff consisting of a superin¬ 
tendent, who is iu many eases the civil surgeon of the station, and a native 
observer. Both of these now draw pay, the superintendent having an allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 30 a month, and the observer Bs. 25, with an increase of Bs. 5 every 
year until a maximum of Rs. 40 a month is reached. This improved scale 
of pay came into operation in 1873. 

The following are the observatory stations at present in existence in these 
provincesOhaknita, Banikhet, Debra, Rii rid, Meerut, Bareilly, Fatohgarli 
Agra, Allahabad, Gorakhpur, Benares, and Jhansi. The North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces Government beam the expense of all these observatories except Dobra, 
which is maintained by the Great Trigonometrical Survey. The instruments 
kept at each observatory arc at least a mercurial barometer, dry and wet 
bulb hygrometer, maximum and minimum thermometer for use in shade, 
maximum solar and terrestrial radiation minimum thermometers, and. a rain- 
gauge. A few have, in addition to these, anemometers and other instruments. 
It is intended, however, that all should in time bo equally well equipped. 

From each of tliese observatories a register is sent to the Reporter every 
month, and tho register embraces the stato of the pressure), humidity and tem¬ 
perature of the air, as ascertained by tho reading of tho barometer, hygrometer, 
and thermometer at 4 and 1C a. m. and 4 and 10 p. m. every day. Tho amount of 
cloud in the sky, direction of the wind, and general state of the weather arc 
also noted at these periods. The self-rogistermg thormoinctcrs, rain-gauge, and 
anemometer are road once a day. Mean air-pressure, temperatures, &a., are 
taken, as a rule, from the average of tho four readings as described above, and 
are not the average of the maxima and minima only. It is tho duty of tho 
Reporter to prepare an abstract of these observations every month, and to 
accompany this abstract with notes on the course of the pressure, temperature, 
&c., of the air during the month, with comparisons as to previous years. 
These abstracts aud notes are published in the Government Gazette generally 
in the last week of the month succeeding that to which the observations refer, 
An annual report is also prepared, in which much of the monthly reports arc 
reproduced and published along with tables of comparative air-pressure and 
temperatures, and the weather and meteorological phenomena are fully dis¬ 
cussed. But no report which embraces only a tract like tho North- Western 
Provinces of India will ever illustrate fully the causes of such important mat¬ 
ters as deficient or excessivo rain-fall, for the periodical rains of India proceed 
from causes which operate over a much larger part of the earth’s surface, and no 
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. adequate explanation will ever be given of these until places over the whole 
continent furnish their quota of observations, and those be discussed by one 
writer. 

As the office of Reporter on Meteorology is but of recent origin, it possesses 
no records of'meteorological occurrences in far back years. And since the 
office has been in existence there has been very little to record of a more than 
usually remarkable kind. The Allowing are all that appear worth mention 
hero:—On the night of the 6th of June, 1867, a very severe dust-storm passed 
over Agra, which did somo damage to trees and buildings, Besides this there 
has beon several storms of minor magnitude, but none approached any way 
near to what might he called a cyclone. On the 28th of June of the same 
year a fall of muddy rain took place. It was noticed on the .same day in Riirki 
and in Nairn Till, and a short account of it was published in the report for 1867. 
The year 1868 was remarkable for the deficient rain-fall. It was not only in 
the North-Western Provinces that tho rain was short of the average, but like¬ 
wise over a great part of the Panjab and Rajputana. The details of the obser¬ 
vations made will be lbuud under the notioas of the observing stations. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Tho East Indian Railway runs through the Aligarh, Bulandshahr, and 
Meerut Districts, and branches off from Glmziabad to 
Delhi. Prom Glmziabad the Sindh, Panjab, and 
Dehli Railway runs through the remainder of the Meerut District northwards, 
and on through Muzaffaruagar and Sah&ranpur to the Panjab. The Oudli 
and Roldlkhand Railway communicates with the Du&b lines at Aligarh. The 
water communication by the Ganges Oanal and the navigable rivors, the Jumna 
and Ganges, is fairly complete. The principal trade-routes commencing on the 
north are the lines by the Mohand pass to Mossooree (Mansuri), and by the Timli 
pass to Ohakrala. By Hardwar a line follows tho left hank of tho Ganges to 
tho great shrines of Kedarnath and Badrindth in British Garhwal, and, by the 
N'lti and Miina passes, communicates with Tibet. On the east, arterial lines con¬ 
nect Bijnor with Sahbranpur and Muzaffaruagar; Mortidabad with Meerut, 
and by Anupshahr with Bulandshahr; whilst Bareilly is in direct communi¬ 
cation with Aligarh. Through the centre of the Dual, the* Grand Trunk 
Road runs through Hathras, Aligarh and Bulandshahr to Duhli. Main lines 
conneot all the principal towns with each other and the lines on either side of 
the Duab. To the west, Umballa (Atnb&la) is connected by Jagidri -with 
SaMranpur, and again by Karnal and Sliamli with Muzaffarnagar. P&nipat 
and Rohtak arc each in direct communication with the Dmlb, and further south, 
lines converge upon Dehli from all parts of the Duab, and through Khair and 
Tappal upon Palwal. The means of communication arc, therefore, nearly 
complete, and, with the exception of isolated portions of the Sahaninpiir, Bulaud- 
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shabr, and Aligarh Districts bordering upon the low lands of the great rivers, 
are amply sufficient for all purposes of trade and the conveyance of grain in 
seasons of scarcity. In fact, there is, perhaps, no portion of British India better 
supplied with the means of communication than the five districts noticed in 
this volume. The existence of extensive kunkur beds renders the metalline 
of roads here an easier and far less expensive task than in other less favoured 
districts. 

POPULATION. 


Amongst the 1,860,228 souls comprising the population of the live districts 

_ , . noticed in the present volume, it has been already 

Population. , , ‘ T J 

stated that 3,840,o21 arc Hindus, 1,045,780 are Mu- 
salmaus, and 1,378 arc Christians. Some further brief remarks are necessary 
as an introduction to the local details given under the district notices. Com¬ 
mencing with the Hindus, I find that 442,787 persons are entered as Brahmans, 
Hindus aU( l °* ^hesc 281,000, or more than oue-lialf, belong to 

the great Gaur subdivision, and noxt to them in num¬ 
bers come the Saraswats and Samidhs. Though a numerous and powerful 
body, none of the Bralunau clans possess much political influence, The Gaurs 
are equally numerous in the Bijnor, Mon'idabad, and Muttra Districts, but 
farther south are replaced by the great Kaaaujiya subdivision. Rajputs number 
261,970 souls. In Saharnnpur, the characteristic clans are the Pumlirs, num¬ 
bering 14,843souls, and the spurious Ohauhdn Rajputs. In the neighbouring' 
district of Muzaftanmgar the saino clans show the largest numbers, and next 
to them comes the Ohhotiyaua clan. In Mcorat the Ohauhiins number 17,207 
souls, and next to them come the Tuftr, Gablol and Blial clans, whilst in Buhnnl- 
shahr the Bailgujars (13,110), Jadous and Clmuhaus form the characteristic 
dements of the Rajput population. Bais, Bind, Gahlot, Chandcl, Ba.mla 
Jaiswur, and Jaromiya Thakurs are also tolerably numerous in BnhuKlshalir! 
In Aligarh the Jadons predominate, numbering 36,423 souls, or nearly ono-lmlf 
the entire Rajpdt populatmu. Clmuhnns licro, loo, arc numerous (15,408) and 
wit virars, Puuclirs, Badgiijars, Gahlots, and Janghdras make up the majority 
oi the remainder of the Rajpilt population. 

Bamyas number 247,345 souls, of whom 145,579 belong to the Amirwal 

'’;T° “ T" 3 ”» Bm*k «.• % oimhuriyas 

Inslanois, ehaiisiuuis, Dims, aud Banalisai iiis. They a™ .wealthy, J;,, ’ 

BWW.ml. attained l. positions as L™U,„ld™hvI,ieh 
may at mm tin,a he fe cause of grave political'a,m„ty. l’i,o ’ ■ 

II,. l'oin,lat,„„,c„to*l i„the censusreturnsas “other ca 5 lcs,”m,„Lh 858 21' 
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garb. Tho Barhais, or carpenters, number over 67,000 souls, and similarly 
numerous are the great castes following domestic service or trades, such as the 
Dollars or blacksmiths, (20,594); Dhobis or washermen (25,957) ; Darzis or 
tailors (13,729); Ohliipis or cloth-printers (12,722); Hajjams or barbers 
(73328); Mails or gardeners (58,504); and Sonars (53,883). The characteristic 
class atnougst the labouring population is the Ghamars, who number 777,308 
souls, or more than one-fifth of the entire Hindu population. Gurariyas or 
shepherds form an important element in the same class, and number 84,060 
souls. Grtijars, Tagas, and Jats, described more at length under the Sahdrunpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut Districts, respectively, form the characteristic ele¬ 
ments amongst the cultivating village communities. The Gujars number 188,251 
souls, the Tagas 76,979; and the Jilts 370,361. Other important castes are the 
Juldhas or weavers (29,932); Kuchins (22,060); Kahiirs (162,593) ; Kali,Is 
(20,379); Kayaths (J8,907);Khakrobsor sweepers(l56,32L); Khatiks (46,156); 
Kolis (72,023) ; Knmhdrs (75,434) ; Lodlias (101,483); Orlis (26,360); and 
Sainis or Sanis in tho three northern districts (51,995). The mendicant classes 
aro fairly represented by the Bairhgis, who number over 13,000 soids ; the 
Goshaitis (15,289), many of whom have taken to agricultural pursuits; and the 
Jogis (39,976). 

The Musalmau population presents some difficulties in the way of olaasifica- 
^ tiou. So many converts from Hinddism are entered 

under the head of Shaikhs that it may be considered, 
at least in the upper Dufib, as a generic term for all who profess Muhammadanism, 
and do not belong to the well-known classes of Mughal, Patkan, or Sayyid. 
The returns show 410,267 persons as Shaikhs, and to these may be’ added the 
483,635 Musalmans entered without other specification than religion. Sayyids 
number 35,984 souls, or more than any other division except Rohilkhand, doubt¬ 
less due to their presence so long aud in such numbers in the Barba tract of the 
Muzaffarnagar District. Mughals number 9,030 souls, chiefly in Meerut and 
Muzaffarnagar, and Patlians give 71,686 persons, pretty evenly distributed over 
all the five districts. In no part of those provinces have the Musalman mis¬ 
sionaries been so successful in making converts. There are few elassos of Hindus, 
whether Brahman, Baniya, Rajput, Giijar, Taga, or other caste, that are not 
divided into a Hindu and Musalmau branch. Much of this is, no doubt, due to 
the fact of the proximity of this portion of the Diuib to Delhi, and the attrac¬ 
tions of the court. In Saharuupur alone the returns show 9,395 Musalman 
Gujars, and over 12,000 Musalman Rajpflts. In Bulandshahr the Musalm&u 
Badgnjar and other Rajputs number 7,811 souls. In Saharunpur again Musal- 
man Tagas are numerous, and in Bulandshahr and Aligarh Musalman Mcw&tis 
are found. It is under the unspecified and classes entered as Shaikhs that the 
majority of the Hindu converts are found, and, on the whole, they cannot be 
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put down ai less than from one-half to two-thirds of the entire Musalmau popu¬ 
lation, a remarkable proof of the success of unscrupulous propagandises in India. 

The population is distributed amongst 7,508 villages, containing 1,015,087 
houses, or a number of houses to the square mile ranging from 88 in Salianm- 
pur to 114 in Meerut, and inhabitants to each house ranging from 4 - 4 in 
Muzaffarnagar to 5-1 in Bulandshahr. About nine per cent, of the population 
occupy houses built by skilled labour 5 the remainder are satisfied with the 
ordinary mud-built huts. About forty per cent, of the entire population, or 
2,019,011 souls, are engaged in occupations connected with agriculture, and keep 
under cultivation 6,830 square miles of land. The land-revenue amounts to 
Es. 76,87,398, or with ceases Rs. 85,65,190; the former falling at tho rate of 
about Re. 1-14-0 per cultivated acre. The cultivated area distributed amongst 
the male adult (above fifteen years of age) agriculturists would give au average 
holding of about six and a half acres to each person, for which he pays close 
upon Rs. 3-8-0 an acre, and has to support about three persons by his exertions. 
It is not to be argued from this that the peasantry of the upper Pn&b are badly 
off; they are wealthy when compared with the southern districts and the Benares 
Division, but still they have, like all their brethren, to live from hand to mouth, 
and, with the exception of the industrious Jats, Garas, andTagas, there arc few 
that have or indeed are able to lay by anything for times of distress. 

GEOLOGY. 

The geology of tho North-Western Provinces is separable 1 into throo divi¬ 
sions, corresponding to three distinct geographical regions. Twenty-three of 
the thirty-five .revenue districts are entirely on the Gangetic plains, On the 
north, three districts (Behra Dun, Garhwal, and Kumaon) belong altogether 
to the Himalayan region. Out of nine districts ou tho south, seven arc in 
a very large proportion covered by the plaius-dcposits ; three only being in 
whole or in great part within the rock-ai’ea of the Peninsula of Hindustan, 

It is at once apparent that these geographical divisions are also strictly geolo¬ 
gical; and it may be here stated that no identification or relation has as yet 
been made out between the rocks on the north and on the south of the plains. 

The middle region naturally claims first attention. It is often spoken of 

The plains. as “ the aliuvial P iains of the Ganges,” or such like 

expressions. In a general sense these terms arc 
admissible ; there is 110 doubt that the materials forming the plains were convoyed 
by the Gauges and its tributaries. But in this range of moaning the SiwAlik 
deposits might claim to be included, for it has been shown that they, too, wore 
accumulated through the existing Himalayan drainage system. Confinimv the 
word alluvium to its strict geological meaning-to ground subject to flooding 
from the very elements that now exist, the al luvial ground of the North-Western 
1 By Professor H. B. MedJicott,Geological Surveyor. "" 
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Provinces becomes very small. It is necessary to specify still further to bring 
out the distinction to be made in the area under notice; the word “alluvium” is 
scarcely understood unless as applied to fine deposits from tranquil inundation, 
—and it applies to such indiscriminately; whereas the point to be indicated is, 
what ground is undergoing increase from any form of deposition, and on 
what ground abrasion is in permanent action, or in other words, where river 
action is formative and where it is destructive. A very large proportion of the 
plains-area is permanently undergoing denudation : the main rivers run 
through it in confined and fixed channels, the flood-waters being well below 
the general level of the country. Several considerable streams, as the Hindan, 
take their rise within this area, and though subject to local overflow, with 
deposition of alluvium, must on the whole carry away annually a large quantity 
of earth. The fixed channels of the great rivers are of very variable width, 
and are generally bounded by steep high banks. The deep course of the river 
oscillates within the larger channel ; the whole of the latter being liable to 
inundation from the floods. 

“ Khdclir Matti ” is as near as possible the native equivalent for the English 
£ alluvial land.’ But though there is always a large 
total area of alluvial land in the khddirs of the great 
rivers, it is possible that, on the whole, these khddirs are undergoing denuda¬ 
tion—that the new alluvial land formed by the changes of the river may he pro¬ 
gressing lower than the older patches removed by the same process. There 
are no data for settling the point : it can only be stated that the fall of the 
rivers through this province is greater than that at which silt-carrying rivers 
become on a large scale depositing rivers, that the current here seems able 
within the year to carry off all the silt it receives. Below Grhazipur, on the 
border of the provinces, the fall of the Ganges lessens, and the river becomes 
on a large scale formative, great tracts of country being subject to inundation 
from it. It has not yet been defined how much of the eastern districts come 
under this or that condition of fluviatile action. The whole of the Province of 
Oudh would come under one or other of them. 

Independently of such tracts as come within the sub-deltaic region of the 

great rivers, there is a considerable stretch of country 

Recent deposits. tut. . „ mi . , 

where the drainage is formative; The minor streams 

from the outer skirt of the mountains do not run on into the plains in deep 
channels, hut through the deposits of earlier times, and flow, at least for many 
miles, in hroacl shallow and ever-shifting beds formed of their own deposits. 
The load of shingle, gravel, sand, and earth washed into these torrents by the 
heavy rain-fall off the precipitous sides formed of the soft conglomerates, sand¬ 
stones, and clays of the Siwalik hills, is far more than the current can carry 
into the great rivers. Something of the same kind no doubt takes place in 
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these rivers also: the quantity of large shingle brought by them to the mouth 
of their gorges is certainly not carried much further ; but for the rest, the clear 
water issuing for the greater part of the year from the gorges scorns to carry oil' 
anv excess deposited thereabouts in time of flood. The clear water becomes quite 
muddy soon after entering the kluidir. There is thus along the northern mar¬ 
gin of the plains a broad belt of ground, the formation of which ia strictly recent. 
The upper portion of it, having a steeper slope than the rest, is chiefly com¬ 
posed of shingle and gravel with a filling up of sand and earth. This is the 
forest-hearing zone known as the “bhdhar .” Except in the rainy season the 
bhabar is devoid of water, streams of considerable 
The Bh.tbar. volume soon sinking into the porous ground, to 

reappear (at least in part) along the lower fringe of the coarse deposits. From 
the cause just mentioned, this outer zone, though having on tho whole a 
considerable slope (greater than the general slope of the plains) is especially 
watery and swampy : it is well known as tho Tarai. In the Jumna-G'anges 
DuAb the formation process is especially active owing 
1 to the greater development here of the soft upper 
Siwalik rocks, which are the most abundant sources of detritus. The Tarai 
in this Duab is scarcely a noticeable feature, owing probably to tho good 
natural drainage; the watershed being here 400 feet above the Ganges at 
Hardwar. Eastwards from the Ganges the Tarai becomes more and more dis¬ 
tinct; and in the same direction remnants of an ancient bh&bar doposit become 
frequent and of increasing elevation, till in the far east, at the base of the 
Sikhim Himalaya, they stand at 1,000 feet over the actual torrents. To tho 
south of the plains some analogous cases of recent deposits may be found, hut 
they are altogether insignificant, the large rivers there also vanning in chan¬ 
nels which they do not overflow to any extent. Tho phenomena under notice 
have been only incidentally examined, so that the sketch hero given is very 
incomplete and open to correction. 

It having been shown that the groat mass of the plains-deposits belong 

Pliocene deposits. to a b ^ 0118 P base of formation, it devolves upon I,ho 
geologist to ascertain the age and nature of that same. 


Tery little progress has as yet been made to that end, the systematic study of 
the question not having been taken up. Some have maintained that tho deposits 
are marine or estuarine; others, as seems more likely, that they are purely 
fluviatile, by a process precisely like what is now going on in tho Lower Pro¬ 
vinces. No trace of marine organism has been discovered in them. Put some 
bones of terrestrial mammalia were found in a hard bed of calcareous gravel in 
the bed of the Jumna near Etawa, and which soem to belong to spoeies or 
varieties now extinct, so that these deposits will probably take rank among 
the later tertiaries. From observations made in sinking wells along the line 
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Himalayan region. 


Sub-nimalftyan series. 


of railway, one of the engineers lias stated the ground section in the Dufib to 
be as follows, viz ., loam B5 feet, blue siit 30 feet, strong clay 20 feet, resting on 
a water-bed of reddish sand, from which the -water rises some 30 feet. The 
appearance of salts to a very deleterious extent in the water and as an efflores¬ 
cence in many parts of the country has been an object of anxious enquiry, 
especially as it seems on the increase. The source of the mischief has not yet 
been determined: it may be altogether due to the great evaporation with in¬ 
sufficient surface drainage. 

There is more variety for the geologist in the rocky regions north and 
south of the plains. In Kumaon and Garhwal the 
boundary of the province extends up to the great 
snowy range, the frontier of Tibet. West of the Gauges, the District of Dehra 
Dun (including Jaunsar) comprises only a small portion of the Lower Hima¬ 
laya. There is much uniformity in the arrangement of the Himalayan rocks, 
of which one may make three great divisions. The youngest of these includes 
the tertiary epoch, ranging from the numnnilitic age to the Miocene Siwaliks. 

It lias been named the Sub-Himalayan. series, as princi¬ 
pally forming the lower ranges flanking the mountains. 
In it, again, throe well-marked physical stages have been described. In point 
of elevation the order of sequence of these has been reversed, the oldest being 
highest, and the youngest lowest. This has not taken place by inversion nor 
yet (it has boon argued) by upheaval iu steps, through faulting. Appearances 
are best explained by the supposition that, during successive periods of elevation, 
an irregular scarped liuc of erosion was weathered out along the newly-raised 
strata (like the present eliffed face of the Siwalik hills), anil that against this 
as a boundary the newer groups of deposits were accumulated, just as we see 
the bh&bar slopes of the present day. As would result from, such a process, 
the oldest group has been most exposed and has suffered most from denudation; 
only remnants of it are left along the flanks of the higher hills. The typical area, 
in which all the sub-divisions of this group are seen, 
lies to the west of the Jumna; the hill stations of 
Kasauli, Dagsliai, and Subathu are on these rocks. The lowest member of the 
series consists at its base of brown clays with limestone and fine sandstone, 
passing up into thick red clays and strong sandstones. The age of the lower 
portion is well characterised by abundant nummulitic fossils. Only a very 
small remnant of those beds has been noticed in the North-Western Provinces; 
it occurs on a gap of the ridges bounding the eastern Dun, close above Rikhi- 
kesh and just north of the village of JBhawan. The middle group of the series 
is largely developed in the hills immediately at the base 
of the mountain range, as spurs of which they might 
be hastily described; but their distinctness as a range is well marked by a line 


Lower group. 


Middle group. 
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of low gaps ami of open longitudinal valleys along the geological boundary, 
the drainage passing through the range by narrow gorges. These features 
may be well seen under Mussooree. From Raj pur to the Granges this flanking 
range has been removed, but east of the Ganges it appears again in great throe, 
continuing so up to the Nepal frontier. The strata are well exposed along both 
roads up to Naim T&h They consist principally of very massive grey sandstone 
(very like the molasse of Switzerland), with subordinate bauds of clay. The 
small nests of lignite found at many places in the sandstone have more than 
once given rise to exaggerated hopes, and even to confident statements, as to 
the existence of coal. The fine hematite iron ore of Dehchauri, near Ivaiidluingi, 
is only a local concentration of the iron oxide which occurs so finely disseminated' 
as an ingredient of the clays. This middle member of the series has boon 
called the Nahan group, from the chief town of Sirmor. 

The youngest member of the aub-Himalayan series is tlm Siwalik group, so 

called from the name given to t.ho outermost ran mi of 

Upper group. ° ° 

hills by the authors of the well-known Fauna Sivn- 

leii3is. These hills are much lower than those of the middle group, from which 
they are generally separated by the broad longitudinal valleys known as “ Mns." 
These are structural features, not more valleys of donudation; the form of dis¬ 
turbance of the strata is very regular, broad “ normal” anticlinal flexures, tho 
axis-plane sloping towards tho mountains : tho hills have been woatliorod out 
along the axis of tho flexure, and the diins lie on the flat northern slope. Tho 
original Siwalik hills are that well-defined portion of tho range between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, separating Dehra Dun from tho plains. From a 
short distance east of the Ganges tho range is broken and scarcely recogniz¬ 
able, having probably been denuded off and covored up, if indeed it had ever 
been so prominent as to the west: the bhdbar deposits often reach up to tho 
base of the minor range. Tho Patli Dun is an irregular valley of denudation 
in these hills of the N khan group. Tho lower part of tho Siwalik group is 
very like the Nahan group in composition, save that the Sandstono is softer and 
fresher. At the top there is great thickuess of conglomerate, both oarthy and 
sandy. The physical separation between the Siwalik and the Nahan groups 
has recently been clearly made out; but the distinction was, unfortunately, not 
observed in tho collection or the description of tho great series of fossils foinorly 
procured from this region. Tha vast majority, if not all, of the largo mamma¬ 
lian remains were obtained from the younger group : some vertebrate fossils 
were found in the Nahan rocks, but were confounded with the rest. A very 
interesting point—the comparison of the two faunas—was thus lost. 

The second great rock system to bo noticed consists of an unknown thiok- 

Th 6 slate series. ness of slates ’ limestones, and sandstones forming 
the first range of the mountains from end to end. 
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The raetamorphic series. 


The stations of Chakr&ta, Mussooree, andNaini Tal are on this range. The strata 
are greatly contorted, although preserving a strike approximately parallel to 
the mountain range ; and the order of the several bands of rock has only been 
vaguely suggested. The only fossils certainly known to have been procured 
from them were some casts of indeterminate bivalves from a band of limestone 
in the gorge of the Tal river, at the east end of the Delira Duu. The lead 
mines of Sinnor and Subatliu are in these rocks. Trappean intrusions occur 
in many places. 

The remaining rook system is that of the metamorphic and crystalline rocks 
with intrusive granite, forming the greater part of the 
broad zone of the outer or lower Himalaya, up to the 
snowy range. The junction of these rocks with the slate series is well marked in 
the valley nurth of Naim Tal. There is a large mass of intrusive granite near 
Almora. Copper ores occur at many places and are worked by the natives. They 
have not been favourably reported on by European mineral-viewers. There are 
many fine bands of rich iron ore, but the inaccessibility of the ground prevents 
their being extensively used. Impure graphite is found in several places. 

The boundaries of the plains on the south are on the whole irregular 
although the arrangement and relations of the rocks 
are very simple. Tncre are hero but two rock sys¬ 
tems deserving more than more mention, the great Yindbyan series and a 
crystalline series. The Vindhyans represent a whole 
epoch in the geology of Hindustan, and are divided 
into an upper and lower series, each having several groups. Both of these 
series are fairly represented in the Mirzapur District. The plateau between 
the Ganges aud the Son is formed of upper Vindliyan rooks, principally of the 
Kaimur group ; and in the Son valley the lower Yindhyans are well seen. From 
the eastern edge of the provinces, in Mirzapur, the upper Vindhyans are con¬ 
tinuous right away to Agra, but in great part through Native States ; the north¬ 
ern scarp forming approximately the boundary of the North-Western Provinces 
throughout the Districts of Allahabad, Banda, Lalitpur, and Jhansi. There 
is a break here, Sindia’s territories running up to the Jumna, but further to 
the north-west, a ridge of Vindhyan sandstone, of the Bhaurer group, on which 
' stands the famous ruins of Fatclipur Sikri, runs to within a few miles of Agra 
city. The upper Yindhyans consist of strong bands of sandstone alternating 
with strong hands of shales, in some of which linestone occurs. Along the 
boundary in Banda, Lalitpur, aud Jhansi, the bottom beds rest undisturbed upon 
tho crystalline, having for the most part completely over-lapped the lower Yin¬ 
dhyans, of which only a narrow and broken strip is exposed between Kirsir 
and the Dlias&n. The lower Vindhyans are made up of limestones, sandstones and 
shales, a characteristic variety of which has porccllanio and trappoid aspects. 


Southern region. 


The Vtmlhyans. 
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Throughout their immense area in this part of India the Vindhyan strata are 
quite undisturbed, except along the south margin, as in the Son valley, and 
again along the north-west boundary, as in the ridge of Fatehpur Sikii. The 
direction of disturbances in this latter position is parallel to that of the Ara- 
vali system, of which it is probably only a secondary and reflex effect. I he 
Vindhyan rooks have given great disappointment to geologists in not having 
as yet yielded any fossil remains. It is only known through their strati graphical 
relations to the Indiau coal-bearing rocks that they can be at latest of middle 
pakeogoie age. The sandstones of the Vindhyans afford everywhere admirable 
building stones. 

The crystalline rocks only appear to any extent in lower Bundolkhancl, in the 
The crystallines of Bundcl- wide bay formed by the Vindhyan scarps; princi- 
kh8 nd- pally in the Districts of Lalitpur aud Jhansi, occu¬ 

pying the head of the bay, and to a loss extent in Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Banda, 
where the outcrops through the plains-deposits become less and less frequent. The 
rock is chiefly gneiss, often granitoid. The strike of the foliation and bed¬ 
ding, when observable, is generally east and west. Greenstone dykes arc of 
frequent occurrence, with a prevailing north-west to south-east direction. But 
the most remarkable feature of this area is the number of great quartz-reef's. 
They have a prevailing north-easterly run, but exceptions arc frequent. They 
stand up in abrupt wall-like ridges, sometimes over 300 feet high, many yards 
wide, and running perfectly straight for several miles continuously or appearing 
again on the same strike. They seem to be of earlier dalo than all the trap- 
dykes, and are often highly impregnated with steatite, and otherwise display¬ 
ing metamorpliic characters. It might be thought that gold should bo found 
in or about those groat quartz-reefs, but there is no traco or tradition of its 
occurrence. 


The other rocks, of which more mention may be raado, oeoupy a few square 
_. miles in British Singrauli, tho southern division of 

the Mirzapur District. On the entrance south there 
is gneiss, part of the great gneiss area of Behar and Bengal. Between this 
and the lower Vindhyans there is a hand of sub-metamorphio rooks, prin¬ 
cipally clay-slates. South of this band, and resting on the gneiss, there is a 
small patch of this coal-bearing rock, the eastern extremity of tho south Riwa 
basin. From the Kota mine in Singrauli was derived all tho coal that for 
many years used to be taken on pack-bullocks across the Vindhyan plateau to 
Mirzapur. 

FISH. 


Attention was directed to the fisheries of India in 1867, and Dr. Day 

1‘iBh-economy. was a PP°i n ^ e <l report on tho fish of these provinces 

as well as the rest ol India. Ilis report was published 
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in 1873. He divides the fish into those of the hills and those of the plains. 
Amongst the more important of the plains species is the mahdser (or carp), which 
lives in the rivers of the plains during the cold months, when the hill-streams 
are too small and too cold to afford proper sustenance. During the rains the 
mahdser migrates to the hills, and ascending some distance up the colder waters 
of the larger rivers, turns aside for breeding purposes into their warm side- 
streams. These side-streams, unreplenished by snow-water, are the natural 
breeding-places of most of the more valuable fish of the carp family residing 
near such places, and anything that interferes with them whilst there, must 
materially injure the fisheries. A large majority of the young fish remain in 
the hill-streams until the next rains. The local non-migratory fishes pass up 
small water-courses and channels, depositing their eggs in irrigated fields, 
flooded plains, temporarily formed tanks, on the grassy sides of rivers and 
lakes. 

Much destruction is caused by the canals through which large quantities of 
Causes of the destruction their way from the hills, but having once 

o£ fish - entered them, they are unable to return again for breed¬ 

ing, and multitudes perish when the canals are allowed to run dry for repairs. 
Again, the existence of fixed weirs across the liill-strcams, up which large carp 
proceed to breed, is a fertile source of destruction. These are constructed in 
Kumaon and Garhwal at the close of the rains, and remain until the next floods. 
They are placed usually at the tail of each pool, or at the junction of two 
rivers, and effectually prevent the escape of any fish that has once got above 
them. Similar contrivances exist on all the small streams within the hills, and 
the dams made to draw off a supply of water for the small flour-mills are uti¬ 
lised for the same purpose. In the plains, engines, fixed and movable, are also 
used in the most wasteful way. Some account of the nets and other imple¬ 
ments in use will be found in the description of each district, and here it will 
be useful to give the opinions of the district officials on the question of the 
necessity for Government interference in the preservation of fish in the Mee¬ 
rut Division. 

Tho Commissioner writes:—“ I think it may safely be concluded that the 

Fish-preserving in tho proportion of the population who live by fishing as a 
Meerut Division. trade is not large ; the proportion of persons who 

have no other ocoupation than fishing is small, but it is increased by others 
who resort to fishing at odd times, probably in times when they have nothing 
better to do. So far, then, as the fisherman class is concerned, I do not think 
there is much to fear of their efforts making any appreciable impression on the 
fish-supply. But there is a fear that, unless the reckless system of wholesale 
destruction is stopped, the fish-supply may become scant. There seem to be 
two main causes which lead to this wanton destruction of fish : the first is by 
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reason of tire facilities afforded for doing so in the canals and distributary 
channels, and the second is the absence of any check in respect of rivers.” He 
continues that nets or gratings at the head of canals will be liable to he car¬ 
ried away in heavy floods, so proposes fish-ladders at each fall. “ The main 
points for consideration would be: first, to prevent damming streams for the 
purpose of catching fish; second, a limit to the size of the mesh in nets ; third, 
a close season, say from first July to first October, seems to be essentially 
necessary, and catching fish within these dates should bo prohibited. The close 
season need not apply to every kind of fish, hut to those more generally used 
for food. The limit to the size of the mesh of nets would only stop the fry being 
caught, but the prohibition to damming or diverting streams would also pre¬ 
vent the wholesale destruction which now takes place.” “ There is no doubt 
that the most wanton destruction of fish does take place, and that fish are dis¬ 
appearing from the sub-streams of tho Ganges and Jnmna, Where twenty or 
thirty years ago fish of ten or fifteen pounds oould be caught, none are now to 
be seen except fry, and such fry the native fishermen net and snare in every 
way tit all seasons. 

The Collector of Saliuranpur “has no remarks to offer on the subject.” 

The Collector of Meerut (February 22nd, 1872) observed 

Opinions of Collectors. . / 

that “there is no question that considerable damage 
is done to the young fish, by the indiscriminate use of nets with extremely 
small meshes, without any regard to the spawning season, and in tho smaller 
streams, by the practice freely resorted to by the fishermen and others of dam¬ 
ming up the stroams, drying off the portion below, and then taking out tho 
larger fish, while the smaller are left to perish. I do not'think the establish¬ 
ment of a close season would meet with any opposition. At the spawning sea¬ 
son, fish are considered impure and scarcely fit for food, and it is only tho very 
poorest part of the population that makes use of fish at that season. There 
would be little difficulty in the introduction of a fixed close season, and this 
would greatly protect the fishing interests. I think a close season from 15 fh 
June to 1st November would give a fair time for spawning and the growth 
of the young fry. The mesh I would recommend should bo ono inch and a 
half from knot to knot, or perhaps even two inohes. Small rewards for croco¬ 
diles’ eggs would aid in the extermination of those reptiles, and this could bo 
easily arranged for.” The Assistant Collector of Meerut reported that “ as 
little fishing is carried on in the rains, the destruction of brooding fish and fry 
is not very great. No doubt there is considerable destruction, for all fish 
breeding or not, are, when caught, killed without distinction.” Difficulties 
would exist in regulating the minimum size of the mesh of nets, and lie is 
“ opposed to Government doing anything, especially as regards fry, because 
the subordinate native officers and the police being high-caste mon among tho 
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Hindu population, it would rest with persona quite unacquainted with distinc¬ 
tions iu classes of fish to decide as to what is fry and what is not; while we 
may be sure that considerable oppression would be exercised.” The Collector 
of Muzaffarnagar (March 29th, 1872) reported, first, that there is no limit to tho 
size of mesh employed, but that nets having very small meshes are used mainly 
for fishing in jkils andponds, and nets with larger meshes for river-fishing; second, 
that nature practically provides a close season for fish during tho monsoon; 
third, that the consumption of fish in the district is not excessive, and conse¬ 
quently the destruction of small fry does not appear to tako place systemati¬ 
cally. “Except occasionally, when fields are flooded in the rains, there does 
not seem anywhere, or at any time, to bo any wholesale destruction of small 
fry;” he sees no practical difficulty in regulating the minimum size of the meshes 
of nets, or prescribing a close season, but does not cousider such necessary in 
his district. 

Nothing, that I am awaro of, has been done to carry out any of these sug¬ 
gestions, or to interfere in any way with the present wanton anti wholesale 
destruction of fish. I give the names of the more common description of fish 
found in these provinces, with a reference to the page of Dr. Day’s report, 1 
where they are described at some length. The mammalia, birds, and insects 
will be found in tho next volume, and thus a complete list will be given illustrat¬ 
ing tho natural history of these provinces. 


Sub-fam. TELEOSTET. 
Order AoANTtiorTErtraii, 
Family PEnctDas, Cuv. 


AmbasSis baeulis, Iiam. Buch, Sunggi, H, 
Soalea minute. Day, 249. 

Ambassis noma, Ham. Buch. Bha.hr a,pompiya, 
H. Small. Day, 249. 

Ambassis tala, Ham. Buch, Chandi, H. Scales 
minute,' lateral line absent. Orange, with 
lour or five vertical bands; first dorsal nearly 
black. Only a few inches long. Day, 249, 


Family Mugilidce, Kick. 

Mugil cascasia, Ham. Buch, Knkse, Into, H. 
Silvery ; uncovered space on chin, eye, base 
of pectoral, and centre of base of caudal 
gamboge yellow. Found in Ganges and 
Jumna. Day, 252. 

Mugil corsula, Ham. Buch. Amciri of the Ken. 
D.4J, A, $,L. 1. HO, L. tr.15. 


Family Gobiidce. 

Gohius giuris, Ham. Buhl. Gulu, H. Blotched 
nnd spotted with rusty brown. Attains a 
foot and a half iu length. Day, 253. 


Family Nandidce, Gunther, 

Badis Buchanani, Bleeker, Chiri,kdla puliya, 
H. Purplish black, banded. Day, 264. Small, 

Badis dario, Ham Buch. lateral line absent. 
Colours and size as in last species. Day, 
254. 

JVandus marnwratus, Cuv. Gadha, IMsa, bad- 
hal, H. No pseudobranehice. Day, 255. 


Family LanvatKiuici, Cuv. 

Trichogastar fasciatus, Bl. Selin, Rangi, H. 
Greenish, banded, and some of the fins red- 
spotted. Day, 256. Small. 

T. lalius, Ham. Buch. Banded, owing to every 
scale being half light blue and half scarlet; 
fins spotted red. 


1 Calcutta, Government Press, 1673. 
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Family Opiiiocephalido!, Sleeker. 

Ophiocevhalus mandats, Ham- Buch. Saul, 
daulct, kabra, H. Orange, with vertical 
bands and white spots. Sometimes aa long 
as four feet. Day, 257. 

O. striotus, Lacep. Chnta stall, moral, IT. Grey 
above, whitish beneath, striated with black. 
Day, 257. 

O. gachua, Ham. Buch. Chain, dheri dhok, H 
Greenish; pectoral barred; the other fins 
with orange edgings. Attains a foot in 
length. Day, 258. 

0. punctatus, Bloch. Gari, phut clhoh, H. 
Dirty green, t banded, and sometimes with 
numerous black dots over the body. Same 
size as preceding. Day, 258. 

Family RirrttcnoBDELLiDJn, El. 

Maslacemblus, pnncalus, Ham. Buch. Gurchi, 
juyar, H. Attains a length of about six 
inches. Day, 259. 

M. armalus, Luc op, Salim, H. Marbled and 
striped,sometimes with round spots. Found 
throughout India, even to the Himalaya, 
attaining two feet and upwards in length. 
IJay, 269. 

Order AtucANTHtNr. 

Sub-order Anacanthini-plenronectoidei. 

Family Fueoronectidce. 

Synaptura pan. Ham. Buch. A species of 
sole found in the Ganges high above tidal 
influence. Day, 260 . 

Order Potsoetomi. 

Family Siuoridcb. 

Mttcronts aor, Ham. Bucli. Singhdri, H. Max¬ 
illary barbels extend to the end of the cau¬ 
dal An. Adipose dorsal with a black spot at 
ts posterior extremity. Large cat-Ssh, at¬ 
taining several feet in length, Day, 28i, 

M. lamtirri, Cuv. Tengara, H. Maxillary bar¬ 
bels extend to the end of the first dorsal fin. 
A black spot at the posterior end of the adi¬ 
pose dorsal. Found in the upper portions of 
the Ganges and Jumna, attaining several feet 
in length. Day, 261, 

M. chrysnus, Day. Pila . katana H. Barbel 
scarcely longer than the head. No separate 
inter-neural shield on the nape. Body golden, 
ablack blotch behind the opercles. Day, 262, 

M. careio, Ham. Buch. Kagar, hatahra, H. 
Maxillary barbels reach the caudal fin. 
Dorsal spine serrated on both sides : adi¬ 
pose fin short. Banded, and having a shoul¬ 
der mark a few inches long, Day, 262. 


At. nangra, Ham. Buch. Maxillary barbels 
reach the vent, Dorsal spine entire j adi¬ 
pose fin short. Mud coloured, with thne 
vertical green bands. Ganges and Jiinnm, 
to two inches long. Day, 262. 

M. botius, Ham. Buch Barbels shorter than 
the head. Dorsal spine entire. Brown. 
Length up to six inches. Day, 2G2. 

M. tengara, Ham Bueh. Tingartt, H. Maxil¬ 
lary barbels reach the caudal. Dorsal spine 
entire; adipose fin long. Longitudinal 
bands and a dark shoulder mark. Upper 
portions of Jumna and Ganges ; grows to 
six inches. Day, 263. 

M. cavia, Ham Buch. Konya tengara, II. 
Maxillary barbelB as long as the head. Dor¬ 
sal spine entire ; adipose fill short. Brown¬ 
ish, with two transverso bands across the 
tail. Grows to six inches. Day, 263. 

Pseudeulrapius atherinoides, Bt. rallitil , pataliri, 
II. Maxillary barbels reach the, base of the 
anal fin. Three or four longitudinal lateral 
bands. Attains to four inches in length. 
Day, 265. 

P. mnrius, Ham. Buch. Sitchua, IT. Maxillary 
barbels reach the base of the anal fin. At¬ 
tains to eight inches. Day, 26 S. 

P. garua. Ham. Buch. Bachtiu, karu.il, II. Max¬ 
illary barbels reach the ventral fin. Adipose 
dorsal fin becomes absorbed in the adults. 
Silvery. Attains a length of ono Jo it. Day, 
265. 


Callichous Umaculatus, Bl. Gungwdri, paphla, 
II. Four barbels, the maxillary roach the 
middle of the fish. Anal not oonfluent 
with.the caudal; pectoral spine internally 
denticulated near its end. A round black 
spot above the middle pectoral fin, Day, 266. 


C. pabda, Ham. Buch, Four barbels, tho max¬ 
illary reaching to tho second third of tho 
anal fin, and not confluent with the caudal; 
pectoral spine smooth. A black blotch be¬ 
hind tho gill-opening. Ganges. 


C. Egertonii, Day. Palawa, pah, II, Four bar¬ 
bels, the maxillary extend slightly beyond 
the base of tho pectoral flu. Anal not con¬ 
fluent with the caudal; pectoral opino den¬ 
ticulated internally. Numerous brownish 
blotches cover the body, and a large ono 
exists over the posterior hall! of tho pecto¬ 
ral fin. Day, 267. 


Wallago attu, SI. Malli , boaMi, II, A voracious 
feeder; sometimes known as the fresh-water 
shark. Attains to several feet; is good eating. 
Day, 267, 
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Cfarins mmjitr, Hull). Buell. lu/i/t/a, mtimir, II. 
Maxillary barbels reach nearly 1 o the enil 
of the pectoral fin ; vertical line not miiLeil. 
Dirty brown colour. Attains to IS inches, 
and is considered good eating, Lay, 2 i 9 . 

Sticcohrnnchns f„ssilis, Bloch. Singi, II. 
Maxillary barbels roach the middle of pec¬ 
toral, or even the eominonpcmc-nt of the 
ventral fins. London, sometimes with two 
longitudinal yellow bunds. Lay, 209 . 

Ailifi Bcnyakns.r., Gray. Papilla, Pant Grows 
to seven inches. Silvery; nmif of the fins 
fret] no oily stained with grey on the edaes. 
The barbels ex I end to nearly the tniddlo - of 
the length of the fish. Lay, 270. 

Ailiicktfom punctata. Bay. Patdsi, patuwa, II. 
Barbels extend to Cue middle of the fish. 
Silvery; upper suifaco of the head nearly 
black; n largo black spot on the bane of 
the caudal fin. Attains to four inches in 
tipper portions cif the Jmnua, Day, 270 . 

Eutrvpiiclithgs vacha , Hum, Buuli. Nimtch.ll. 
Barbels about as long as the head. Silvery, 
greyish along the back. Grows to a foot. 
Lay, 27(1. 

IlmipimeMus cema, Hnm. Buch. Patlmca, 
chelma, II. Six barbels; no nasal pair. 
At tains to five inches. Day, 272. 

II virideuems, Ham. Buch. Hmlda, II. Green¬ 
ish brown, with two light green bands; 
n iliu'k mark on the dorsal fin and cacli lobe 
with usimilar blotch. Jumna. Day, 272 . 

Glj/ptmtcnvimstrintiwi,UcCkWani. Naica,japa, 
H. Breadth of bond neatly equals the length. 
Maxillary barbels extend beyond the root 
of the pectoral. Lips not fringed. Occipital 
process three times as long as broad. Cau¬ 
dal peduncle nearly twice as long as high. 
Dorsal spine more than half as long as head 
Brown; fins yellow stained with black- Iti- 
vers along the base of the Himalayas. 
Day, 273. 

G. trichina, limn, Buch, Tiliya , 11 , Head longer 
than broad. Maxillary barbels extend to 
the posterior edge of tliq orbit. Lips 
roughened, but not fringed. Occipital pro¬ 
cess three times as long us broad. Caudal 
peduncle twice aa long ns high. Fin rays 
not plaited inferinriy. Dorsal spine two- 
thirds as long as the head. Blackish brown; 
fins yellow with black bands. Caudal black, 
with a yellow edgo. Lay, 273. 

O.modeslum, Day, BreaclthoE the head equals 
its length. Lips not fringed. Occipital 
process slightly longer than broad at ils 
base. Caudal peduncle two-thirds as high 
as long. Fin rays not plaited interiorly. 
Dorsal spine half an long as the head. Uni¬ 
form brown. Attains to three inches. Day, 
274. 


AmMjtccp* mmhjnis, Ilam. Buell. Suhlise, billi, 
siiiW, II. ricadtis wide as long. Maxillary 
barbels reach the end of the pectoral spine. 
Occipital process rudimenLary. Caudal 
peduncle as deep as long. Olivo brown, 
with a dark lino commencing opposite the 
opercles anddivfiling into two, one proceed¬ 
ing to the centre of ihe caudai, tlio inferior 
to the base of the anal. 


Family. Scombuesocidie. 

Duluna caiicilalla.ru. Buch, the pike. Kiuiga, 
H. Lateral lino not keeled, Four or live 
dmk filcitohes between tlio buses of the pec¬ 
toral and fluid fins. 


Family , Cti’p.inidie. 

niayna mailcxbt , Dny. Greenish brown; n blotch 
below dorsal iin and another at the base of 
the caudal. Probably from the Himalayas, 
Day, 277. 

Di.icuijnathus Iambi, Ham. Buch. Puthar chain , 
II. Four barbels, A dark spot behind the 
gill-opening, and generally a band along the 
side. Attains to Bix inches. Day, 277. 

Oivimts siimitiiK, deckel. Gtil-guli,aaul, II. 811- 

■ very and spotted ; sometimes a few of the 
spots are red. Attains to two feet in the 
Himalayas, where it is sometimes oallod 
0 trout. Day, 27S. 

i'chaalhcrax IladgnmU, Gunther. Dimtuia, H. 
Attains to 18 inches in HimSlnyas and head 
of tiie Ganges. Lay, 278. 

Labco nancar. Ham. Buch. Four barbels. Ob¬ 
tained in Gorakhpur. 

L. calbaxu, Hnm. Bueh. Kalahdnsor halabaitis 
II, Four barbels. Attains to four feet, 

L. cmchiiiB, n.am. Bueh Knrsa, hurchi, II. 
Attains to five feet. Day, 279. 

L rahita, Ham, Buch. Holm, II. Four barbels, 
the rostral sometimes absent. Lay, 279, 

L. morula, Ham. Buch. Four barbels, Gauges. 
Attains a length of six inches. Lay, 279. 

h. riciim-ln/nclum, McCicll. Girth, II. Oncpair 
of maxillary barbels, Himalayas. Day, 279 , 

L. bicnlor, McCIell. Gidha, muhcli, flatted. IT. 
One pair of maxillary barbels. Himalayas. 

Cirrkina mrigala, Ham Buch. Naim, II. Two 
barbels: upper lip entire. Attains to three 
feet or more. 

C. gohama, Ham. Buch. Bahru, tildri, Fanj, 
Two rostral barbels ; upper lip Hinged 
Attains a length of eight inches. 
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c. la tin. Ham. Bnch. Four barbels ; upper 
lip fringed. Small. 

C. rcha, Ham. Encb. Ritea, U. One pair of 
short rostral barbels; upper lip fringed or 
entire. About a foot. Hay, 282. 

Cutla Buchanani, Cuv. Bmcasa, hath, H. At¬ 
tains to several feet in length, and is good 
eating. Day, 2S3, 

Barbus in,maeulatus, McClell. No pores or 
snout. Day, 2Si 

iJ. snraua, Ham. Buck Gidhi, kaiili, derhi,pata, 
H. Attains a length of two feet. 

B. tar, Ham. Bnch. Mahascr, H. Lips lobod. 
Day, 285. 

B. rhilimidcs, McClell. Grows to eight inches. 
Day, 235. 

B, child, Ham. Buch, Kuckcha karawa, H. 
Six inches in length. 

B. eandtonius , Ham. Buch. Kanrlmn pangti , II. 
A black spot on side over anal flu. Day,286. 

B. tieto. Ham. Buch. Kauli, hntri, H. Rarely 
excneds four inches in length. Day, 287. 

B. stigma, Cuv Fatiyci, If A dark spot near 
posterior end of lateral line, another across 
the base of middle dorsal rays, 

B- chrysopterus, McClell. Bawdri, H, Fins 
black tipped. 

Nuria danrica, Ham. Buch. Sumara , mala, wi«A- 
wa, If, A black lateral band. Day, 288. 

Husband daniconius, Hum. Buch. MiUaott, II. 
No barbels ; mostly a black lateral stripe, 

Aspidopariu rnorar, Ham. Buch. Chilwa, II. 
Attains up to six inches in length, Day, 289. 

A. jaya, Ham. Buch, Pahrna, II. 

Jluhtce cob'o, Ham. Buch. Gurdha. chanddla mak- 
ni, II. 

Barillas pisculorius, Ham, Buch. Lohdri, II. 

Ten vertical bars. Attains to five inches. 

J B. modesties. Day. Back dark ; sides silvery. 
Four inches in length. Day, 290. 

If. aliacra, Ham- Buch. Gurha, I-I. Twelve 
vertical bars. Five inches. Day, 290. 

li. rutjra, Ham. Buch, Indistinct vertical bars. 

X'. barila, Ham. Bnch. Persi, II. Fourteen or 
fifteen vertical bars. 

B. hola, Ham. Buch. G(da, H. Two rows of 
blotches. Day, 291, 


B. hoalius, Ham. Buch. Hay alt, H. To six 
inches in length. 

Danio dcuarw, Ilam. Bnch. Daba, duhriya, IT. 
No barbels. 

Perilampns atpar, Ham. Buch. Mariya, II. 
Greenish, with a silvery lateral hand. Day, 
292. 

P. laubitca, Ham. Buch. Kunchcliya, II. A 
black mark above base of pectoral flu. Day, 
203. 

Chela bacaila. Ham. Bnch. Cheliya,, n. At¬ 
tains to six inches. 

C. gora, Ilam. Buoh. Cheliya II. Atluius to 
eight inches in length, 

Botia tlario, Ilam. Buell. Bakliyu, II. Barbels 
eight. 

B, Almorhce , Gray. Barbels eight. 

Nemachcilus botia, Ilam, Buch. Oitlumt, [I, 
Body irregularly blotched. Caudal cuuiigi- 
nate. Day, 296, 

N. rupicoln, McClell. Chllttl, II. Klcve.it to so- 
vonteon bands, brown, and wider than the 
ground colour. Caudal forked. Length 3J 
inches. Day, 296. 

N. zonata, McClell. Eleven to thirteen dark 
zones encircle the body, not half the width 
of the ground colour. Caudal forked. 

N. montanus, McClell. I.dl vutdihii, 11. Twelve 
vertical brown bands, Caudal forked. 
Himalayas. 

N. spilop terns, Cuv. Eleven to fifteen irre¬ 
gular bands. Caudals slightly ouiargiuate. 
Himalayas. 

Family CujrrciucE. 

EngnUtlis tclara, Ham. Buch. I'eiw/ut, Ben, 
Found in the Gauges, Day, 299. 

Family Notoptkridcr. 

Nutnpicrus hapirat, Bonn. Muh, II, Allninn 
to two feet or more. 

Order Puaoiostomata. 

Sub-order Sdadumln, 

Family CAitcimunjae. 

Cardiarias gangetieus, Mull. Of a grey colour. 
This savage ground shark attains a length 
of five feet. Day, 300. 

Sub-order Batoidei or Kays. 

Tnjgon uarnah, Fursk., and T. sephen, Fursk. 
Bulk found in the Ganges, 
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Vaidik period. 


HI ST on Y. 

The earliest settlement of the Aryan race within the confines of India was 
in that portion of the Panjab lying between the Drishadvvati (Khagar) andSara- 

swati (Sarsiiti) rivers, to the west of and adjoin¬ 
ing the upper Duab, the Brahmavarta of Mann. 
It was here that the principal personages mentioned in the Yedas lived, and, 
under the auspices ofSaraswati, the goddess of learning, the Vedas and Puranas 
were compiled. The Vedas show us a colony of fair-complexioned strangers settled 
amongst dark-skinned, rude and uncivilised aborigines. The mode of life of those 
colonists was simple in the extreme. The head of tho family combined in himself 
the office of priest and chief, and the members devoted themselves chiefly to cul¬ 
tivating the ground and tending catde. Hence they spread into the Duab 
and eastern India. The Solar race gave kings to Ajudhiya in southern Oudh, 
and colonies to a great part of these provinces. One branch settled in 
Tirhut and founded the family of the Maithila kings, and another occupied 
southern Tirhut or Vaisali (Siran). The Lunar race sprung from the same stock, 
and occasionally intermarrying with the Solar lino, gave princes to Pratish- 
thana, a city to the south of Ajudhiya (Ayodhya), to Kashi (Benares), Maga- 
dha and Behar ; to the Vindhya hills, and across them to Bera.r (Vidarbha). 
The earliest princes of Ivusasthali, on the Narbada, Divarka in Gujrnt, Hastimi- 
pur and Muttra, belong to the same race. Though tlioro are hints of settlement 
in. the peninsula, yet these are so indistinot, that it is difficult to say whether 
they belong to the original works iu which they are mentioned or arc interpola¬ 
tions of later times. 1 

The earliest traditions regarding these provinces are connected with the upper 
Duab, and there centre iu Hastinapur, the ancient city oi the Patidavas, situated 
in the pai-ganah of Hastinapur in the Meerut District. Few traces of the old city 
now remain to show what its extent may have been, but universal report points 

out the existing shapeless kheraa or mounds as the 
residence of the moon-descended princes of the 
house of Bharata, from whom came the actors in the great war mentioned in 
the pages of the Maliabliarata. With tho exception, perhaps, of the Ramayaua, 
devoted to tho achievements of the-Solar race, there is no work in India which 
has had such influence on the Hindu mind as the Mahabharata. Its legends 
are ns household words, and are used as commonly and naturally in the conver¬ 
sation and writings of tho people as the mythical history of Greece and Rome 
and the narratives of the Sacred Scriptures are quoted in the west. And this 
is no decaying influence, for up to tho present day, the belief is universal that 


Tlio Mahabharata. 


1 Tor a popular and accurate resume of the facts knowu concerning the Vaidilc and Brali- 
raatiie ages, I would refer the reader to Mrs. Manning’s (Mrs, Speir) “Ancient India,” and fur the 
literature and its history to Max Muller's works. 
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ft, pcnml, „even listening to the pm™!, of the HUM <*»“«■ *»“' f 
sin. It is impossible to understand almost any modern popular work wi ittem by 
Hindus for Hindu readers without at least an acquaintance with the outlines ot 
the story of the Lunar race; so that apart from its historical interest, the records 
of this great family would appear to demand some notice in the present volume. 

Setting aside the miraculous events, which in common with the Iliad and 
iEneid surround, as with a halo, the births and exploits oi the principal heroes, 

Historical value oi these the residue of the narrative may ho accepted as 
legends. founded on fuels. There is no tiling unnnLunu hi the 

circumstances of the dispute between the rival branches oi the lamily oi Kuril, 
and no reason appears for considering tlm whole as a gigantic fraud perpe¬ 
trated by the nation at large and permitted to pervade the entire post-Vodio 
literature of the different Hindu communities throughout India ior the purpose 
of deception. This is not the place for entering into a critical examination oi the 
Mahdbliiirata, as to whether it is the work of one hand or of many, or.ylmt 
portions have been written soon after the events they record, and what may be 
considered the interpolations of successive editors. Professor IT. II. Wilson 
places the compilation at no later date than the thirteenth or fourteenth cen¬ 
tury before Christ, whilst General Cunningham fixes on the end of the tlfleuuth 
century before Christ, making the birth of Parikshit to luivo occurred in llilO 
before Christ, six years before the groat war. 1 


1 V. P. IV, 232. General Cunningham in Arch. Rip. 1, 125. The grounds mi which tliU 
opinion lias been adopted are, (1) Bentley’s statement that curtain positions of the planets recorded 
In the Maliabliarata took place in 1824-5 B. C., and there is no year cither before or since that 
period in which they were so situated. (2) The Vialmu Bunina (V. I’. TV. 232,1 declares that at 
the birth of Parikshit the seven Rishis (the great Boar) were in Maglui, and the Kali age then 
commenced. The Kishis pass through each lunar asterism in 100 years (lib/ p. 233, note) ami 
this gives an interval between Nanda and Parikshit oi 1,000 years. All the copies of the VIhIiiiu 
P iiranagive 1,015 years; the Matsya Pui'ana has 1,060 years, and the Bhagavuta 1,115 yours, Tin; 
items, however, recorded in the BlAgavata make up 1,600 years. Professor Wilson considers thn 
shorter period is best proportioned to the number of kings ; for reckoning from Saluidcva, who 
was a contemporary of Parikshit, there were forty-seven kings, which as the divisor of 1050 
(Matsya), gives rather more than twenty-two years to each reign. The duration of tlm reigns »£ 
the nine Naiidas will place the birth of Parikshit, according to the Vishnu Puriina, 1,110 years 
before the accession of Chandrngupta (Sandrakottus) in 315 B. 0., or 1430 B. 0., that is, six years 
before the great war in 1424 B. G. According to the Matsya chronology the date of I’atiknhU’a 
birth will be 1465 B, C., and according to the Bhagavata, 1530 B. C. Colonel Wilford (As, Ues, 
IK., 116) places the conclusion of the great war in 1370 B. C., and Hamilton (Buchanan) conjec¬ 
tures it to have occurred in ihe.thirteenth century before Christ. Colobrnoko (I. Mine. Bss,, loo 
200 ) infers from astronomical data that the arrangement of tlm Vedas by Vyasa, the substituted 
husband of the widows of Vichitravirya, took place in the fourteenth century before Christ, 
Mr. Bentley (Hindu Astronomy, p. 07) brings the date of Yudhislithirn to 675 I). C., but tlm weight 
of authority, according to Professor II. n. Wilson, "is in favour of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, B. 0., for the war of the Maha.hha.ratn, and the repitted commencement of the Kali ago,’' 
The popular date for its eommenement is 3101 E. C„ or the date of Noah’s deluge (Mill). 
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The account given in the Mahabluirala may be supplemented from the 
genealogical portions of the Pitiful as, which substan¬ 
tially agree with the facts recorded iu the great epic. 
The Puriinas are eighteen in number, compiled at different times anti by various 
hands. The Vishnu Parana, which has been translated by Professor Wilson 1 
and edited by Dr. Hall, is the principal, and next to the Bhagavafca is still 
regarded as the great authority on matters connected with their religion by large 
sections of the Hindu community. Professor Wilson attributes its compila¬ 
tion to some time before the twelfth century of our era. According to Amara 
Kiulia, who flourished fifty-six years before Christ, a Purana should contain five 
boohs, one relating to primary creation or cosmogony ; the next to secondary 
creation, or the destruction and renovation of worlds, including chronology; 
thirdly, the genealogy of gods and patriarchs; fourthly, the reigns of the Manus, 
or periods called manwanlavas; and lastly, history, giving an account of the 
Lunar and Solar races, and of their descendants, to modern times. None of the 
Pm fums como up to this standard, and the Vishnu Parana only in part; but so 
much more so than the others, that “ it is one of the circumstances which give 
to this work a more authentic character than most of its fellows can pretend 
to.” Imperfect as they are, and disfigured by absurd stories and interpolations of 
later times, the Puriinas, with the great epic poems, are the ehiuf amongst the 
few historical records we possess of any anliipiity to assist ns in compiling 
an account of the heroic age.' 2 

The Lunar race in the Puriinas are descended from Brahma, who sprang from 

the lotus forming the navel of Naniyana, Prom Brah- 
The Lunar race. , . . „ 

ma came Atn, aud trom Atn, boma or the moon, whom 


1 Collected works, Vols. VI, to X.: London, 1802-71. 2 Professor Wilson writes:—“The 

different works known by the name of Puriinas are evidently derived from the B.ame religious 
syslom as tho Ramiiyana ami Mahabharata, or from the mytho-heroio stage of Hindu belief. They 
present, however, peculiarities which designate tlieir belonging to a later period, and. to an im¬ 
portant modification in the progress of opinion. They repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the 
two great poems j they expand and systematize the chronological computations ; aud they give 
a more definite and connected representation of the mythological fictions and the historical tradi¬ 
tions. But, besides these and oilier particulars, which nmy be derivable from an old, if not from 
a primitive era, they offer characteristic peculiarities of a more modern description, in the para¬ 
mount importance which they assign to individual divinities, in the variety and purport of the 
rites and observances addressed to them, and in the invention of new legends illustrative of the 
power and graciousncBS of those deities, and of the efficacy of implicit devotion to them, Siva 
and Vishnu, under one or other form, are almost the solo objects that claim tho homage of the 
IlinduB in the Purdnas, departing from tho domestic, and elemental ritual of the Vedas, and exhi¬ 
biting a scctarial fervour and exclusiveness not traceable in the "■ ’ . ' to a quali¬ 
fied extent iu the Mahabharata. They are no longer authorities . a whole : 

they are special guides for separate and sometimes conflicting branches of it ; compiled for the 
evident purpose of promoting the preferential, or, in some cases, the sole worship of Vishnu or 
of Siva,” (V. 1?. I, v.) 
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Brahma installed as tlie sovereign of Brahmans, plants and the stars. Soma, 
by an intrigue with Tara, the wife ofBrihaspati, preceptor of Lhe gods, had a son 
named Budha, who married Ha, a daughter of the sun. To him was horn Puru- 
ruvas who, by the nymph Urvasi, had six sons, the eldest of whom was named 
Avus. Yay&ti, tlie son of Ayus, had five sons, to whom he severally applied to 
remove the premature decay under which he suffered owing to the curse of 
his father-in-law. All refused to undergo the privations of old ago except 
Burn, the youngest, who willingly gave his youth to his father and booamo an 
aged man. Yay&ti, touched with the piety of his youngest son, subsequently 
determined to resume Ins decrepitude. He called all his sons before him and 
restored to Puru his youth, and distributed amongst them all his kingdom. To 
Tnivasn he gave the south-east of his kingdom, and lus posterity ended with 
Marutta, who adopted Dushyantu of the race of Puru. Druhyu 1 was made 
prince of tlie west, Anu of the north, and Yadu of the south. All worn 
directed to govern as viceroys of Puru, who was declared monarch of the whole 
earth. 


Yacht had several sons, and amongst his descendants were Krishna and Bu- 
' The I’auram. hinima, the allies of the Ptindavas. In tho line of Puru 

came Dushyantu, who was adopted by his cousin Ma¬ 
rutta, and had by Sakuntala, 2 the mighty king Bharata, the emperor of the entire 
earth. He is the first great king of the race, and to this clay India is known 
amongst Hindiis as Bhdratavarsha, or the country of Bharata. Amourist Ids 
descendants come Sahotra, the father of Has tin, who founded Ilaalinupura. 
Hastin had three sons, the eldest of whom was named Ajanurha. The sove¬ 
reignty of Hastinapura itself remained in the hands of his son lUkslnt, who was 
succeeded by Samvarana. Haryaswa, the fifth in descent from Nila, the bro¬ 
ther of Biksku, had five sons, of whom their father said—“ Those my five 
(pancha) sons are able (alam) to protect the countries,” and hence they worn 
termed Pandrilas.. Even thus early dissensions existed in tho family, for wo find 
from the Mahdbdvata that the Panchalas expelled their cousin Samvarana from 
Hastinapur, which was again recovered by his son Kara, who gave his name lo 
the holy district of KurukshetraJ* In the Parana* the possessions of tho Kau- 
ravas and the Panchalas form the middle districts of Bharatavnrsha. To the 

CVIMV Ton t f l ^ dgm ia ieaCBnt from arc subsequently sahl 

, e pnneca of the lawless MIecIichaa of tlio north ” while tho 
Mahabharata calls them ” Yaibhojas, a people unacquainted with the u«[ ! . 

is laid in the BijuorDistrict. CM. Williams: Hertford, 1805 ) ^ 

ham. Anc. Geogh, 331 . ’ Hear rhaiicflar.—Ciuminu- 
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Panchala family belonged Drupada, in whose reign their 
Panchala. . 3 " F 

possessions were divided. Drona, 1 with the assistance 

of the Pandavas, conquered the entire kingdom, and then ceded the southern 

portion to Drupa.da. Panchala at this time would seem to include the entire 

tract of country to the north and west of Dchli, from the Siwalik (Bhiwalak) 

hills to the Chambal. In the southern portion, the principal cities were 

Makandl on the Ganges, and Kampilya or Kampil in the Parukhabad District; 

Ahichkatra in the Bareilly (Bareli) District was the chief city of northern 

Panchala. 


From Jahnu, the son of Kura, was descended the Raja Sautann, who had, by 
^ the river goddess Ganga, the great Ssintanava. Sau- 

tanu in his old age desired a young wife, and Santanava 
procured him such a one in Satyavati, but the girl’s parents refused to give 
their consent, on the ground that Santanava would succeed to the throne before 
tlieir daughter’s son. On hearing this, Santanava, to please his father, vowed a life 
of celibacy, and gave up his right to the throne to the offspring of Saty&vati. 
Henceforward he went by the name of Bluslnna or “ the dreadful,” on account 
of his droadful vow. Satyiivati bore two sons, Chitrangada and Vichitravirya. 
The first was killed iu conflict with the Gandbarvas or inhabitants of the hilly 
tracts to the north, and the latter married the two daughters of the king of Kashi 
(Benares). Vichitravirya died without issue, and his mother thereupon applied 
to his half-brother Bliishma to raise up sons to continue the lino. Bhishma’s 
vow of celibacy precluded him from undertaking the task. The Rani Dowager 2 
then ordered her son Vyasa to take to wife his half brother’s widows. The 
offspring of this marriage was Dhritarashtrn, the blind, Pandu the pale, and, by a 
slave-girl, Vidura. 

The three boys were brought up by their uncle Bliishma, who on their oom- 

ing of a"C set aside Dhritarashtra, becauso he was blind, 
P arid u. oo ' j 

and Vidura because of his lowly birth, and elevated 

Pandu to the raj of Bhavata. , Amongst the Satwatas descended from Kroshtu 

son of Yudu was a prince named Sura, who gave his daughter Pritha to Bhoja 

or Kunti-bhoja, a r&ja who dwelt on the Vindhya mountains. She married 

Pandu and bore to him Yudhishthira, Bhima and Arjuna, who, owing to Pandu, 

from a curse pronounced on him, being unable to procreate children, were in 

reality the offspring of the deities Dhanna, Viiyu (the air), and Iudra. Before 


her marriage with Pandu, Pritlia or Kunti had a son (Kama) by the divine 


1 Sntya dliriti, a Panchala prince, had a daughter by UrvaBi, whom ho abandoned. She 
Vr'UB found by Raja Santanu, who brought her up and gave her in marriage to Drona ; Bho bore 
to him Aswatthnmn.—V. P. IY., 146. 2 Saty&voti is said to have borne Vyasa or Krishna- 

dwaipayana, the relator of the Vishnu Purana to Parasara, before her marriage with Santanu. 
Ho also was therefore a half brother of Vichitravirya, and as such was then legally entitled to 
marry his deceased brother’s widows. 
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Aditya (the sun,) whom sho exposed, while still an infant, on tho hanks of tlio 
Jumna, hie was found (hero by Adiratha, the dta or charioteer of king Sura, 
who brought him up as his own sou. 1 Panda had a second wife named Mfidri, 
who boro him, by the twin sons of Aditya (Nasatya and Dasra), tho brothers 
Nakula and Siihadova. Pandu died soon afterwards, and was succeeded in tho 
rdj by Dhritar&shtra, who married a daughter of the Il/ija of GAndhdra (Poslia- 
war). She boro him Duryodhana, Duhsasana, and other sons to tho number 
of one hundred, known henceforth as the Kauravas, from their progenitor, Kuru, 
to distinguish them from the Pandavas, the fivo sons of Pdndu. 2 

The youths of both families were brought up together in Hastinapur, and were 

Early lift! of the Pan- instructed in the nso of arms by Drona, who had 
davas and Kauravas. quarrelled with the Panchfila Raja Drupada, and taken 

up his residence with Blushma. Drona made one condition with them, that <m 
their acquiring a thorough knowledge of their weapons, bis pupils should 
assist him in fighting against Drupada. 3 Yudhishthira became a proficient in 
the use of the spear; Arjuna was tho most famous archer of his time ; Ultima 
learned the use of the club Nakula, tho managoniont of horses, and S.ilia- 
deva became an export swordsman. Arjuna and Blu'ma were tho favourite 
pupils of Drona, and on this account excited the jealousy of Duryodhana and 
his brethren the Kauravas. Tho military school soon became famous, and many 
sons of Rajas flocked for instruction to Drona, and amongst them tho son of 
the Raja of tho Bhila, whom, as a barbarian, Drona refused to instruct. Noth¬ 
ing daunted, the BM1 prince set up an imago of clay to represent Drona, 
and learned archery by practising before the image. On seeing this Drona 
permitted tho Bliil to continue tho practice, but, bound him by an oath to uso 
the middle finger nlono in drawing tho string, honco this custom is said to have 
descended amongst tho Bin is to tho present day. Continuous public assaults 
of arms were held by tho pupils of Drona, with whom many Btraiigoi's n tried 
their strength. 

The Kauravas, according to the compact with Drona, first attempted 1,1m 
Feuds arise. reduction of Panclntl.a, but were unsuccessful. The 

Pandavas however snecooded, and this added to tho 
jealousy with -which they were regarded by their cousins. This was further 


1 See L ’ 93 ' a Mlcr accn unl of the Mahabharata, s 00 Wheeler's 

History of India, Vo . I., London, 186 7; and for a translation of tho entire poem, son Rancho■ 
ana, 863-70 Drona was the son of tho preceptor ilharadwnj#, and was brought up by 

Ins father with Drupada, son of Pnehata, the Raja o£ P.nehdla. When hot)! grow up, n r „ ‘ £ 
treated Drona mth disrespect and continually taunted him with his inferiority, ns memlienni, 
Brahman, to the position of himself as a Kshafriya Raja. On this account Drona soughl, 
* ? < ™ - J 1C °, ,° ,B ° UOllt S ljKl, ' iTlg Asoki?a odi cta arc popularly known oh lihlm S.n 

22Z2? ** ’ E “'~ nm *-« 
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Marriage with Draupadi. 


heightened by the contest for the post of heir-apparent or Yuvaraja, which 
was conferred on Yudhishthira by Dhritarashtra. But to such a height did 
their contentions go, that the Maharaja recommended the P&udavas to proceed 
for a time to Varanavata (Allahabad), 'until matters could be arranged. 1 
There Duryodhana caused them to be lodged in a house smeared with lac and 
other combustible materials, with the intention of burning the Pandavas and 
their mother Kuuti in it. 2 From this fate they were delivered by digging 
an underground passage, at the suggestion of Vidura, through which they 
osoaped unnoticed to the great jungle. Here they met with many adventures: 
Bhfma subdued the Rakshasa Hidimba, whose daughter he married, and the 
cannibal Asura Viika, who used to devour daily one of the inhabitants of the 
city of Ekachakra, identified with the modern Ara (Arrah). 

On their departure from Ekachakra, the Pandavas heard of the approach¬ 
ing swayamvaraf of Draupadi, the beautiful daughter 
of the Panclntla king Drupada. They proceeded to Kam- 
pilya, the residence of the llaja, and there Draupadi was won by the prowess 
of Arjuna, who struck the eye of the golden fish through the chakra at the first 
discharge from his bow. The catalogue of the R&jas attending the assembly 
is of some interest, as showing the principal kingdoms of those days. From 
Dwarka came Krishna and Baliirdma ; from the north-west the Raja of Sindliu 
(Indus), and the sons of the Raja of Gan d liar a (Peshawar) ; from the east came 
Vatsaraja, the R&ja of Kosala (Berar), Jarasandha, Raja of Magadha (Baliar), 
and the Raja of Paundra (Bengal proper); from the south came the Raja of 
Chhedi (on the Narbada), the Raja of Virata (Matsya), 4 and the Raja of Madra 
(Panj&b). Draupadi married the five brothers, and returning to Idastinapur 
it was resolved to divide the raj. The Pandavas took the western half known 
as Ivhandava-prastha, and founded the city of Indra-prastlia on the bank of the 
Jumna. They then burned the forest and drove out the Nagas and their Raja 
Takshaka from the neighbourhood, and built separate houses for themselves. 
Draupadi lived in turu with each of the brethren, and it was agreed amongst 
them that “ if a brother entered the house of another 
brother while Draupadi was dwelling there, he should 
depart into exile for twelve years.” Arjuna broke this rule first, and in conse¬ 
quence set out from Tudra-prastha to visit other countries. Amongst the 
places visited by him are Hardwar on the Ganges, where he had an intrigue 
with Ulupi, the daughter of Vasuki, the Raja of the Nhgas. He then weut 
to Mahendra or Malabar, where he visited Parasuram; 6 and next to Manipura 

1 There is good reason for believing that this episode of the exilo to Vfcumvata. is mi inter¬ 
polation of later times. 3 See Y. P. IV., 80. 3 The swayamvara gave the woman, as 

the prize of skill and valour, to the most distinguished of the competitors, or allowed her to 
choose from amongst the suitors for her hnnd. 4 it kingdom to the west of Muttra in 
Gwaliar. 0 Sec Vishnu Furiina, IV., 21. 


Arjuna’s exile,. 
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where lie married Ghitrangada, the daughter of tiro Raja. W e thou find him at 
Dwarka in the Yddava country, where lie met Krishna and Balarama, and 
espoused their sister Subhadra, with whom he returned to Iudia-prastlia. 

In the meantime the new settlement prospered so much, that Yudhish- 
thira resolvod to celebrate the royal sacrifice 1 (ra- 
ComUtioQ of Iudra-prastha j nten j ec i aB au assertion of sovereignty as well 

as a sacrifice to the gods. Yudhisllthira had previously subdued many of the 
neighbouring Rajas, and it is even said that Bhima and Arjuna had visited 
Jllagadha and slain Jarasandha. To complete the preparations, Yudhisllthira 
sent his four brethren to the four quarters of the earth to, collect tribute from all 
countries for the space of a year. On their return all assembled at a great least 
in the council hall, including representatives of the four castes, 2 when the argha J 
was presented to Krishna as the most important personage present. In return 
for this Krishna slew Sisup&la, Raja of Chhodi, for presuming to interfere with 
the sacrifice. The success of the inauguration of the now raj induced Duryo- 
dhana to plan fresh schemes whereby he might dispossess the Pandavas. For 
this purpose he induced his father to invite the Pandavas to Ilastiniipur, and 
there inveigled them into a gambling match with his undo Salami. In the 
game Yudhisllthira lost his kingdom, his brethren, himself, and finally his wife 
Draupadi. A terriblescene then ensued. Draupadi was insulted by Duryodhana, 
and at length released by his father, who arranged that there should bo anotltor 
ganio, at which whoever lost should give up his raj and depart into exile for 
twelve yoars iu a jungle, and one year in a city in disguise. If discovered dur¬ 
ing the year they lived iu disguise they wore again to go through their exile. 
The Pandavas again lost the game, and leaving thoir mother Kunti under the 
care of Yidura, set out into exile. 

For twelvo years they wandered through the forest with Draupadi , 4 oooil- 

Exile of the PSndava,. siona11 ^ visitill S My places and living on the game 
they shot on the way. Arjuna visitod the Himalayas, 

1 These sacrifices, as observed by Mr. Wheeler, underwent several modifications, l’lio original 
type, or the coronation banquet, was subsequently converted into Sacrificial sessions of a purely 
religious character; then came the Buddhists, who substituted owev offerings For animals; and 
finally the homa (clarified butter), and pdt/asa (rice and milk) came iu with the Brahmanioal 
revival in the ninth century. s « All Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and all the respectable 
Yaisyas and Sudras. ” 3 The argha is au offering of flowers, milk or lioncy still mndo tu idols, 

or a Brahman, or a bridegroom on his wedding day. •> Draupadi bore five sons, ono to each of 
the Pandavas; the son of Yudhisllthira jvas Prativindhya; of Bhimasena was Srutasoma ; of 
Arjuna, Srutakirtti; Nakula begot Satanika; and Sahadova, Srulakarmau. In his notes On the 
history of Kashmir (As. Res, XV., II.) Prof. Wilson alludes to the traditions which make Kashmir 
thh native seat of the Pandavas. Besides the history of Kashmir, which positively assorts that S 3 
kings of the Kaurava family ruled there, Wilford shows, from Hindu authorities, that the city of 
the Pandavas was in the valley ; and even the Maliabharata makes “the holy mountain of Ilimavut” 
the birthplace of the five sons of Pandu, 
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where, by propitiating Siva, bo became possessed of powerful weapons. Whilst 
in the jungles the Pandava9 board that the Kauravas had been captured by the 
Gandharvas of the lulls, and returning good for evil rescued them from their 
enemies. This was not the only adventure that befel them, for tho Raja of 
Sindhu, passing by the hermitage of the Pandavas during their absence, saw 
Draupadi, and falling in love with her, carried her off, when she was with 
difficulty rescued by Yndhishthira. For the year of exile in disguise the Pan- 
davas chose the city of Raja Yirhta (Matsya), and entered into his service 
under assumed names. They remained there for the year, and defeated an attack 
of the Kauravas and the Raja of Trigarta (Hill State of Kotoch). The Pan¬ 
davas then disclosed their real origin and made an alliance with the Raja, con¬ 
firmed by the marriage of his daughter Uttara with Abhimanyu, the son of 
Arjuna by Subhadra. At a council hold immediately after the marriage feast, 
it was resolved to send an embassy to Hastinapur to demand tho restoration of 
Indra-prastlia. Drupada despatched his family priest on behalf of the Pan¬ 
davas, and Dhritaraslitra and Bhislima lent a favourable ear to their application ; 
but Kama 1 and Duryodhana wore intractable, urging that they had discovered 
the Pandavas before the expiration of the thirteenth year. Sanjaya, the chario¬ 
teer of tho Maharaja, was, however, despatched to tho Pandavas, but tho 
negotiations ended in disappointment, nor did Krishna faro better in his efforts 
at mediation. 

War was resolved on by both sides, forces were collected, and every prepa¬ 
ration made. Both Kauravas and Pandavas marched 
Hie great war. to ^] lf , p[ a j n 0 f Kurakshetra near Panlpat, and there 

intrenched themselves. BMshrna was appointed generalissimo of tho Kauravas, 
and Dhrishtadyumna, son of Raja Drupada, filled the same office on the side 
of the Pandavas. Every precaution was observed. A lake lay between the P&u- 
davas and their enemies, ou one side was the Saraswati river, and on the other 
a deep trench was dug, while sentries were posted, and signs and passwords wore 
appointed by which they might recognize their own people. A challenge 3 
was then sent by Duryodhana to the Pandavas, filled with the most insulting 
references to the events that had taken place, and this was replied to by Arjuna. 
The next step was tho formation of a code of rules by the commanders of each 
army for ameliorating the horrors of war, which, however disregarded during 
tho war in individual instances, were generally adhered to. 3 

1 Kama owed Arjuna a grudge on account of Draupadi’a objecting to hie candidature at her 
sviai/amvara because of his auspicious parentage. 2 The herald charged with the message recapi¬ 
tulates all the wrongs the Pandavas had suffered at the hands of their cousins, and dareB them to 
take revenge; ia fact the harauguo is something of the nature of the speeches ffenimore Cooper 
puts in the mouths of his American Indian heroes. 3 Those'Geneva’ rules deserve vopiudneliou. 
They are—(I) Wo agree not to make war bystratagem or treachery, (e) Win :i iigli.'irg wo will 
fight to death, but when we leave off we may visit each other, hold conference together, or mess 
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The battle opened with the usual shouting and clangour of drums and conch 
b tt] shells, and lasted for eighteen days 1 Tho Piindava 

commander remained to tho last, but on the tenth day 
the Kauravas lost Bhishma, slain by Arjnna. Bhiahma was succeeded by Drona 
for five days; on his death Kama assumed tho command for two days only, 
when lie also was slain. Balya was the Kaurava commander on the last day. 
The narrative of the battle during the first ton days is little more than a des¬ 
cription of a succession of charges, and the conversations of the principal actors 
on the day’s events. On the twelfth day some curious tactics wore displayed. 
The Kauravas were drawn up as a spider’s web aud entirely surrounded llmir 
enemies until relieved by Abhinianyn, who charged them repeatedly, and while 
doing so lost his life. The battle was then renewed by torchlight, and on the 
fourteenth day Drona fell at the hands of Drishtadyumua. Tho principal 
events of the two days during which Kama commanded are the fight between 
BInma aud Duhsasana, when Bhima fulfilled his vow of drinking the blood of 
Duhs&saua, on account of an insult offered by him to Draupadi; and the light 
between Arjuna aud Kama, in which the latter was slain. Siityn, Raja () f 
Madra, who commanded on tho last day, was slain by Yudhishthira, and 
but three warriors were loft to tho Kauravas. On seoiug this, Duryodhana 
concealed himself amid tho bulrushes in the lake, but was discovered ami 
compelled to fight with Bhima. Both were wounded in the encounter, and 
the conflict ceased. The Pandavas then proceeded to plunder tho camp of 
tho Kauravas, but during their absence Aswatthama, tho son of Drona, 
one of the surviving Kaurava warriors, entered the Piindava camp and slow 
not only their general Drislitadyumna, but also tho five sons of Draupadi. 
Duryodhana died of his wounds on the field. The next scone represents tho 
reconcdiation of the Pandavas with Dhritnraslitra, tho visit of tho wives 

and families of the deceased warriors to the hold of battle, and the cremation 
ceremonies. 

After the funeral ceremonies were completed, Yudlushtliira proceeded to 

hishthira!' ati ° n ° E Yud ' Ha ? tinA P nr > where he was installed as Mja, „ n dcr Dhri- 
__taras htra, and att empted the celebration of tho groat 

>—.!»«!„«„"f ,™' !zz V r T “ 1 ~ “« 

iorccd to .07 vetj oftou “ tf.ej fought fuidt for ho. '""'t h °'° t ' l ' ! ll| ' !,l id ‘r ia 
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asmmedha or horse-sacrifice. 1 Arjuna ied the army which followed the horse 
with many adventures for one year, and returned successfully to Iiastin&pur, 
where the great sacrifice was made with homa of curds, milk and clarified but¬ 
ter. For some time after this all lived in peace, until Dhritarashtra, mindful 
of the death of his sons at the hands of Bliima, determined to separate from 
(he Pandavas, and with his family retired to the jungles on the banks of the 
Ganges, where they all perished in a jungle fire. From Dw&rku, too, news 
came of the death of Krishna and Balarama, and the destruction of the city by 
a Gyclone. Oppressed by these disasters, the Phndavas resolved to abandon 
worldly affairs, and gave the raj of Hastinapur to Parikshit, the son of Abhi- 
manyu by Uttara, and grandson of Arjun, and the raj of Indra-prastha to 
Yuyutsu, the only surviving son of Dhritardshtra. Then, assuming the garb of 
devotees, they passed forth from the city towards the rising sun, and reached 
the Himalaya, mountains, where they died. 

The preceding story gives us the history of the fortunes of the first great 
outpost of the Aryan immigrants after they passed 
the Saraswati to Brahmarshi-desa, or the land of the 
Rishis or Sages. It also marks the commencement of the Brahmanieal period, 
when the Brahmans first began to assume the exclusive direction of religi¬ 
ous coremonios, ancl the permanent distinctions of caste began to be established. 
The Puranas make mention of Brahmans being descended from several of the 
ancestors of the Pandavas; of others it is said that they were progenitors of 


State of society. 


1 Tho aswamedha seems to have been of a more important character than the rajasUya. In 
the former the more proposal to sacrifice carries with it the idea of universal sovereignty, while 
the latter seems to consist for the most part of the more inauguration ceremonies of a new 
State, In the aswamedha, ahorse was taken of a black colour or ‘of a pure white colour like the 
moon, with a yellow tail and a blhck ear,’ and was allowed to run loose wherever he willed for 
the apace of one year. The Raja and his army followed the horse'Into every country, and 
wherever it went the Rajas were obliged either to fight or submit. At the expiration of the 
year, if always victorious, the Raja and his army, accompanied by the other Rajas whom he had 
subdued, returned to.his city, where a grand sacrifice was made, at which the horse was killed and 
eaten by the guests. Before the sacrifice the principal actor and his wife bathed, and then the 
ground was measured off by the Riija and ploughed by him, while the Rani sowed a portion of each 
kind oS? seed, and the Brahmans and women prayed. The ground was then paved with golden 
bricks, and eight pillar's ancl a canopy were erected of the same material. Then eight large pits 
were dug and eight ladies made for the homa of curds, milk and clarified butter, in which skins 
stuffed with every edible vegetable were placed. Water was brought from the Ganges by the 
principal guests and their wives, on whom the Raja in return bestowed garlands of jewels,-and gave 
them betel-nut to eat, and at last a fire was lighted in eacli pit, and tile various ingredients for the 
homa were presented to it. The Baja was then bathed in the Ganges water as well a% the horse ; 
tiie horse was then decapitated and opened for the discovery of omens, after which porticos of 
liis flesh were added to the homa, and the remainder was distributed among the guests. The 
assembly closed with the ceremony of bathing the Raja and his wife with Ganges water by the 
assembled guests and their wives, 
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representatives of the four castes. The sage Vy&sa himself, the compiler of 
the Vedas and the Mahabharata, was the reputed father of the Kshatriya Panda- 
vas. All through the Vaidik records the Brahman is held to bo inferior to the 
Kshatriya, and oven here we see it in the treatment Drona received at the 
hands of Drnpada. At the same time the gradual reversal of the position of 
the two classes may be traced, and the gradual submission of brute force to 
intellect. The legends also show the processes of early colonization. When tho 
settlement at Hastiudpur became overpopulated, a colony was formed on the 
Jumna, whose first care was to burn down the forest and drive out the aborigi¬ 
nal tribes known as Nagas, Daityas, Asuras and Bhils. Tho conquerors fre¬ 
quently took to themselves wives from these peoplos, or wore adopted into thoir 
families. The form of government was a patriarchal despotism, the connect¬ 
ing link between the family rule of tho Vaulik age and the monarchical insti¬ 
tutions of later times. Submission to tho head of the family and the precep¬ 
tor was regarded as a sacred duty. Polyandry 1 was practised, as well as tho 
custom still existing among semi-aboriginal tribes such as Jilts, Giljars, Aliirs, 
Pasis, Chamars, <fec., of marrying the widow of a deceased kinsman. Tho 
only instance of sati, or the burning of wives with thoir deceased, husbands, 
is clearly a modern interpolation. Hunting and athletic sports wore tho 
principal am usements, while allongaged in agriculture, the chief liimsolf marking 


its dignity by ploughing the ground with a golden plough at the groat sacrifice. 
Cattle, too, formed a groat portion of their wealth, and every third year there 
was an expedition to tho forests to brand all the calves that had boon born. 
The weapons in use were the sling, lasso, spear, club, bow and sword. Horse¬ 
manship was considered an accomplishment, and driving the chariot of the 
Eiija was an office of high rank, and only hold by a confidential sorvanl. The 
uproliit and the charioteer frequently appear as tho advisors, ministers and 
ambassadors of tho Baja. The womon of tho family showod themselves ity public 
and were present at the great feasts, whero wine and flesh wore freely partaken 
of. At tin umayam.ya.ra, women were allowed to choose their husbands among the 
suitors, and even where given away as a prize to the victor in tho tournament, 
had a right to exclude an unwelcome suitor from the trial. They also presided 
over the distribution of food and all the household arrangements, but ovoii hero 
the mother-in-law was the head of the spindle-side. 2 The most popular vice 
of the Kshatriyas was gambling, while the aboriginal tribes seem to have been 
addicted to drunkenness. Altogether tho picture still presented to ns is that 


1 At tho same time PiMu had two wives ana Dhritarnshtra had only one. 2 Witness 
the story of the mother of the Kaja of Badravati, who, when invited to accompany her eon to tho 
aswamed/ia, replied “ I wrU never *ul this house ; for if I stir, all the goods and chattels hero 

butter U <j th T\ m S “ 3 b0 ^ day milk and grain and 

butter, so that when I return half my property will be wasted or stolen.” 
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of a family of fair-complexionod immigrants, with their dependants and fol¬ 
lowers, settling down in a land clothed with forest and inhabited by dark- 
skinned wandering tribes. Their chief wealth lay in their cattle, but they 
brought with them also the arts of agriculture. Increasing numbers and a 
settled life carried witli them new wants and modified the form of government. 
Bach colony from the parent stock in course of time assumed independence, and 
became mindful of its own interests alone. Bence numerous petty states arose, 
which, in the natural course of evonts, sought each to aggrandise ilself at the 
expense of the others, until one became paramount; and, whilst permitting a 
certain amount of independence, assumed a general control. Instead of the 
great council, where all Brahmans and Ksliatriyas and even respectable Yaisyas 
and Sudras were present and gavo their opinions, the power gradually cen¬ 
tred in the Raja alone, who was assisted by a minister and a commander of the 
forces. When the numbers were small, every one who might be called upon 
to assist in the defence of the State had a voice in its deliberations; with increas¬ 
ing civilisation the privilege becatno confined to the Brahmans and the Ksliat- 
riyas, until the former became supreme as the spiritual counsellors and trusted 
advisers of the king. 1 

Tho Vishnu Purdna continues the history given in the MahbbMrata, and 

Subsequent history of from it we learn that Parikshit had four sons, Jana- 
Haatmdpur. mejaya, Srutasona, Ugrasena and Blhmasena. Prom 

Janamejaya came Satauika, whose son was Aswamedhadatta or ‘ha who was 
given by reason of a horso-sacrifice.’ To him succeeded Adhisima Krishna, 
whoso son was named Mchakru. In his reign tho capital was transferred from 
Hastiudpur to Kausambi, in consequence of the former city having been swept 
away by the Granges. 2 After him came twenty-one princes, ending with 
Kshemaka. Giving a reign of 18 years each to these princes, their dynasty 
would end in tho tenth century before Christ. 

No traces of the ancient Iudraprastha now remain, with, perhaps, the 
Subsequent history of exception of the Nigambodh Ghdt immediately outside 
■Indruprastha. tho northern wall of the city of Shahjahdnabad. This is 

celebratod as the place where Yudhishthira caused the eight pits to be dug for 
tho reception of tho homo, at his great horse-sacrifice. 8 The site of the ancient 
city is traditionally connected with the space between the kotila of Firfiz Shah 
and the tomb of Humayun, within which lies the fort of Indarpat or Parana 
Kila. The old bed of the Jumna, lying one mile to the westward of its present 

can merely give a moat meagre outline of the story contained in this wonderful poem, 
but feel convinced that in the apparently most puerile and absurd of its legends there must 
he some germ of fact, which a careful study of the poem as a whole, and the different works 
hearing upon it, would discover, and afford materials for a genuine ‘ History of India’ during 
the Hindu period. s Kausambi has been identified with Kosim on the Jumna, near Allahabad. 
Seo IheVoluwe relating to the Allahabad Division, ® Wheeler’s History, I., 423. 
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course, is easily traced beneath the walls of the old fort. 1 The Rajavali and 
Bhagavata Parana make the Indraprastha line of princes coutinue in the family 
of Arjuna. Kshemaka of Hastinapur was deposed by his minister Visanva, a 
contemporary of Sisundga of Magadha. Taking the birth of Parikshit in 
1430 B.C., and his accession to the throne in 1400 B.O., and giving 18 years 
each to the reigns of the thirty princes of his line, this would bring the revo¬ 
lution of Visanva to 860 B.G. Again, adding the reigns of the Nandas (100 
years) and those of the Saisunagas (362 years) to the date of the accession of 
Chandragupta (315 B.C.), we have the date 777 B.O., or a difference of 
about 89 years, which, in this arbitrary mode of calculating the duration of 
reigns, is not to be considered conclusive of the existence of any substantial 
error. Visanva was succeeded by thirteen other princes of the same family, 
ending with Madpal, vdto -was slain by liis Rajput minister Maliardj or Mali- 
raje, of the Gaatam elan. 

Mahraje, who is probably the Mabaraje of Firishta, was followed by four¬ 
teen princes of the same family, ending with Anbinai, 
who resigned his kingdom to his minister, the founder 
of the May urn dynasty. 2 The last of these princes, Rajdpala, is said to have 
been attacked and killed by the Raja of Kurnaon, called Sakuditya or 1 lord 
of the Sdkas,’ Colonel Tod states that Rajapdla invaded Kumaon and was 
killed by Sakwanti, who seized on Indraprastha, whence he was expelled by 
Vikramaditya. Regarding the identity of this Vikramaditya, the authorities 
are conflicting. “ The Hindu accounts of Vikramaditya are not to be found 
in the regular Pauranik histories, but only in separate legends, such as the 
Vikrama-eharitra and others mentioned by Wilford, 3 all teeming with 
confusion, contradictions aud absurdities in an unusual degree. The genealo¬ 
gical tables of the Solar and the Lunar lines contain no such name ; neither does 
it occur i among the few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria and 
Rome, in the authors of the west,” It has even been hinted that the name 
of Vikramaditya and the Baotrian Greek JSukratides “ bear a close resem¬ 
blance both in sound and in signification; while the epoch and the fiooho of 
their martial exploits are nearly identical.” Following up this train of 
reasoning, General Cunningham has identified the Vikramaditya of 57 B.G. 
with the Hima Kadphises of the coins, an Indo-Scythian prince. 


1 Arcb - Re P' l > 13C - DeUi is now b ey° nd <*e limits of these Provinces, and its history 
can only be very briefly given here, and only so far as it illustrates the local history of the 
Puab. Mr. Bjglar’s survey of the antiquities of Delhi and its environs will be found in Arch 
Hep. Voi. IV. * Colonel Tod’s list, Ward’s list (I., »*), and General Cunningham's list 
(.1. A. S. Ben. VII.) of tins dynasty are given in Prinacp’n Essays, II., 23 !). Tieiteuthntor 
(Bernoulli, 1,152) continues the list through Vikramaditya’s descendants, through the Buis 
Baja Tiiokohaud aud a Bengal dynasty, to the dynasty founded by the lord of HndiMos w h„ 
was succeeded by the Chanhdns, ?Ab,Rcs, IX., 117. G’rinsep, I,, is? ; 1I„ 2d 0, 250 . 
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With the advent of the Sahas the name of Dilli first appears, which, accord- 
* ^ ing to one tradition, was given to it by a Baja Dilli or 

Dhilu, its founder 1 . Firishta adopts this account, and 
makes Raja Dhilu reign for some time and succumb to the arms of llija Piior or 
Porus of Knmaon, who is identified by General Cunningham with the Sukaditya 
of the Bajavali, The overthrow of the Sakas is commonly attributed to the 
Vikramaditya, who assumed the title of Sabir i, and established the era dating 
from 57 B.O., which is still in common use throughout Northern Hindustan. 
It is, however, more probable that the defeat of the Saka conqueror of Dilli should 
he placed in 78 A.D., the initial dale of the Sake-era ol' Salivahana, and the 
foundation by Raja Dhilu in 57 B.C., who was displaced immediately after 
by an Indo-Seythian prince. Tradition declares lliat Delhi was deserted from 
the time of its conquest by Vikramaditya to its being rebuilt by Anang Pal, 
the first Tomar prince. The existence of the iron pillar set up by a Raja 
Dhava during the fourth century, and, if correct, the identification of the 
Daidala and Indabara of Ptolemy with Delhi and ludarpat, would, however, 
at least show that it was inhabited during this period. 2 

Some slight light is thrown on the early history of the Upper Duab from 

the chronicles of the Buddhist rulers and travellers. 

Buddhist chronicles. . . 

Amongst the ancient remains still existing at Delhi are 

two stone pillars, hearing the edicts of the great king Asoka. Oue of these was 
brought 3 by Ift'ruz Shah Tuglilak from a place called Topur, Tobra, Tamera or 
Nahera, on the banks of the Jumna, in the district of Salaura, not far from Ivkizra.- 
bad, “ which is at the foot of the mountains, ninety /cos from Dehli” in the Salm- 
ruupur District. The second pillar, recently restored and standing near Hindu 
Ban’s house, was brought by the same ruler from Meerut. Both of them contain 
inscriptions in the Pali language, written by order of Asoka or Priyadarsin, who 
reigned in Magadha ur Beluirfmm 203 B.O. to 223 B.O. Similar inscriptions 
are found on the Allahabad stone pillar (Ml), and on the rocks at Giruar in Kffthi- 
war; at Kapurdigiri near Pesliawar •, at Dlianli in Orissa, and atKalsi on the 
Jumna, in the Delira Dun, a short distance north of Khizrabad. These are 


1 See on tliis point Arch. llep.’I., 1 -in. Tieffienthaler (Bernoulli, I., 125} has the same 
story, but gives the name Ilaseo. 2 Prinscp has translated this inscription (Ess. I., 320}. It 
records the eroctiun of the pillar in commemoration of the victorious prowess of Dhava, who 
seems to have deceased prior to its completion, Dhava’s forces subdued the Vahlikas on the 
Sindhu, so that even at the time of the inscription, his army “ niul defence on the south of the 
river are sacredly respected by them.” Though it is not necessary that Dehli must have been 
either the original site of the pillar, or, if it were erected there, that Dhava had Ill's residence in 
Dehli, yet itB presence shows that there must have 1 ' • j,, the polaee. Mr, 

I'riusep connects the Vahlikas here mentioned with 1 i r . , :v i . Ballch, who receded 
before the Scythians to the south oE the Paropamisan range, 3 In A. II., 752 to 7UG 
I’riusep, Ess, I,, 321; A. 11,, 757, or A. D. 1356 ; Cunningham, Arch, Bep. I., 161. 
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undoubtedly authentic records showing the supremacy of the Buddhist 
sovereign ofMagadha all over Hindustan, from Orissa to Pesh&war. Local tradi¬ 
tion makes the Kfilsi stone the boundary between thtfHunas on the north and the 
Emperors of Hindustan on the south. The subject of the extent and character 
of Asoka’s rule wilf bo more fully considered under the notice of Allahabad. 

Pa Hian, the Chinese Buddhist traveller 1 who visited India from 399 to 
413 A.D., does hot mention anyplace between Muttra 
The Chinese pilgrims. an( p Taxila. Hwen Thsang, however, in 634 A.U., 

passed through Sthaneswara (Thanesar) on his way from Muttra to Srughna, 
and may have passed close to Delhi if proceeding by the direct road along the 
Jumna or by Meerut, which, owing to its being a station of one of Asoka’s 
pillars, must have been of some interest to a Buddhist. Neither of these places are 
noticed by him, a fact which would, at all events, show their small importance in 
the middle of the seventh century. At the time of his visit to Thanosar, that city 
was the capital of a kingdom tributary to Harsha Varcl liana of Kanauj, bounded 
on tbe north by the principality of Srughna; on the east by the Ganges, which 
separated it from Mandawar in the Bijnor District; on the west by the Satlaj 
river; and on the south by an irregular line drawn from near Pakpatan on the 
Satlaj, by Bhatner and Narnol to Anupshahr on the Ganges. 2 It therefore 
included the southern portion of the Muzaffarnagar District, the entire district 
of Meerut, and the northern half of Bulandshahr. At the timo of liis visit, 
Hwen Thsang found only three Buddhist monasteries in Thanosar, while the 
Brahmanical temples numbered one hundred. 

Hwen Thsang proceeded from Thanosar by the Gokantha monastery to 

„ , Srughna, 3 the capital of the kingdom of tho same name, 

Srughna. ,. , , ° ’ 

which was bounded on the north by the mountains ; 

on the east by tho Ganges ; on the south by an irregular lino passing through 

Muzaffarnagar; while the Jumna flowed through the middle of it. The 

capital has been identified by General Cunningham with the villago of Sugh, 

situated in a bend of the old bed of tbe Jumna, which surrounds it on throe 

sides, on the old road from Jagadri to feaharanpur, close to a bungalow 

belonging to the Western Jumna Canal. This agrees with the pilgrim’s account, 

who places it on the west bank of the Jumna. The greater part was thou hi 

mins, but the foundations still remained, and showed the circumference of tho city 

to have been something more than three miles. It possessed fine monasteries, 

containing one thousand monks, and one hundred Bralimanical temples, besides 

numerous stupas or topes containing relics of Buddha and other holy mom 

The site would appear to have been known as Mandal, from the adjoining 

village of Mandalpur, as early as the reign of Firuz Tughlak. 

i Translated by the Rev. S. Beal: Lend., 1 869. » See Cunninghaw’sTuc. Ucogli., 329 } 

Arch Rep, It,, 221. 3 Arch, Hop, II., 226. 
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In 1834, Captain Caulley communicated 1 the discovery of an old town ■while 

„ , clearing out the canal bed south of the Belha falls, 
Old town near Bahat. ’ 

near Bahat or Behat, in the Saharanpur District. The 

site was fouud to be seventeen feet' helow the general surface of the country, 
and twenty-five feet below that of the modern town near it. Coins and other 
remains were discovered in the shingle laid hare by the action of the canal 
water. The coins were numerous, and some of them were of Indo-Scythic origin, 
containing inscriptions in Avian or Bacfcro-Pali, of Semitic origin, also transli¬ 
terated into Indian Pali of a type little subsequent to the characters on Asoka’s 
pillars. The remains, on the whole, stamp the place as decidedly Buddhist., hut 
“ it would be hazardous to attribute to them any greater antiquity than the 
early part of the Christian era.” The discovery is further useful in showing 
the existence of towns boasting a considerable degree of civilization at this 
early period, in what may be,called tbo wilder parts of the Upper Dirib. Tho 
soil on tho site contained numerous specimens of pottery; bricks of a largo 
size and an unusual shape appearing as if they had been made to suit the circu¬ 
lar form of wells; pieces of the slag of iron, smelting furnaces, arrow-heads, 
ornaments and beads. The extent of tho deposit, too, would seem to denote a 
town of considerable extent; and without accepting Bahat cither as the centre 
or positive capital of the kingdom 2 for whose currency the coins discovered 
there “ were designed to provide, its boundaries might be conjectured as extend¬ 
ing down tho Dirib below Hastinapur, and westward beyond the latter river 
to some distance along the foot of the Himalayas into the Panjab.” 

Returning to the chronicles of Dohli, we find it universally acknowledged 

, bv all authorities that Dehli owes its re-existence as a 

Tujuars. * " B 

capital city to Anang Pal, the first prince of the 

Tomar dynasty. 3 This event took place, according to tradition, in 736 A.D., 

and, on independent evidence, General. Cunningham considers this date u as 

1 .). A. S., Bon., (Jan. 1834) ; Prinsep’s Ess. Yol. I., 73, 76, 112 , 200. 3 Mr. Thomas, 

Prinsep’s Esa. I., 204. 3 Chand Bardai, the celebrated bard, recounts the founding of Dehli 

by Anang Pal, who, guided by a happy omen, struck an iron column so deeply into tho ground 
that its point entered tho head of Seshnag, the king of the Nagas or Indo-Soythians. Upon the 
stability of this pillar was to rest the fortunes of the Tomar dynasty; yet, deceived by Tuksiiak, 
the brother of Seshnag, Anang Pal was weak enough to allow it t» be moved. Anang Pal then 
sought counsel of the sago Vyasa, who related to him the fortunes of his house. (J. A. S., Ben,, 
XXXVII, 119: XXXVIII, 1,143, 101). May not this legend have a foundation in fact, that 
the Indo-Soythian rulers of tho north had still considerable influence so far south as Dehli, and 
were able to impede the colonizing projects of the Tomar prince. Kumaon traditions place 
the ICatyuras about this period, whose connection with the Kators of Chitril and the Indo- 
Seythian princes of Kabul will be noticed in the volume devoted to the Hill Districts. I will 
only remark here that it is a curious coincidence that Vasudeva, the successor of Kanishka and 
Huvishka, the Indo-Scythian rulers of Kashmir, bears the same name as the eponymous founder 
of the Katyura line in Kumaon, known there as Easdeo. 
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being established on grounds that are more than usually firm for early Indian 
history-.” It i's probable also that shortly afterwards the Tonuirs transferred 
their capital to Kananj, which, owing to the pressure of the Musahnans, they 
abandoned for Bari in 0udh(1021 to 1051 A. D.); and subsequently, under 
Auang PA1 the Second, returned to Dehli in 1052 A. D,, where ho built 
Lnlkot or the red fort near the Kutb Minar. Tradition ascribes the building 
of Taragarh near Ajmer, Indragarh, Tejora between Gurgaon and Alwar, 
Achhnera between Bliaratpnr (Bhurtpoor) and Agra, and Sirs;t, to tho sons 
of Anang Pal, which would show that his dominions extended from Hiinsi on 
the north to Agra on the south, and from Ajmer on the west to (lie Ganges 
on the east,—tho entire tract beyond the Ganges being at this time hold by tho 
Katehriya Rajputs. Anang Pal II. was succeeded by three other princes of 
the same family, the last of whom, Anang Pal III., was conquered by the (Jlmuhau 
Prince, Bisal De or Visala Deva. 


The conquest of Dehli by the Chanhans under Visala Dova took place 
Chauhans about 1151 A.D. The Finn. Shah pillar, or golden hit, 

already mentioned as containing tho edicts of Asoka, 
has an inscription of this prince, which has been translated by Mr. Oolehrooke. 1 
This was written in 1164 A.D., to commemorate tho fortunate Visala Deva, 
the son ot Vella Deva, Baja of bakambhari, who had reduced under his sway 
the entire country from the Vindhya to -the Ilimadri. In this inscription ho 
urges on his descendants not to permit their “ minds to be void of exertion to 
subdue the remainder,” The conqueror appears, however, to have loft Anang 
Pal in possession of a portion of the Dehli territory. Someswun, sou of Visain', 
received in marriage the daughter of Anang Pah" The issue of this union was 
the famous Prithivi of Prithiraj, also known as Uni Pitliaurn. 

Prithiraj was adopted by Anang Pul in 11 (ID A.D., and succeeded him in 
Pritliirlj, . tho fcHo'vingyear ns king of Dehli, where ho reign¬ 

ed for 22 years. For his history we have fortunate! y 
the voluminous poem by Chand, known as the Prithvi Rtlj R^osa already alluded 
to It is divided into several hooks. Mr. Beamos has translated a portion 
rektmg to the secure of Padmdvati in the fort, of Samud Biklmr by Prithinij 
and the fight between him and Shihab-ud-din, and the entire work is'now being 
punted. ^ The Ohandel-Chanhan war has been mentioned under the notice of 
Malicba, and the chapter on Kananj will be found under Kananj. Dehli was 
captured by the Musahndns in 1193 A.D., and with this date commences the 
MusaImAn ocenpahon of Eastern India; and as it is not my purpose to trespass 
upon the work so well done by Elphinstone and others, this .sketch of tho olrly 
his mj of the districts of the Upper Duab will close here where tho Musalmu.fi 
ujman Fmshta an d his editors commence their histories. I will merely !U ld 


1 PfiUBep’e Essays by Thomas I., 325 ; As. Res., VIIJ,, 130." 


8 U a?, dicer, I., qi>ij. 
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what I have been able to glean from local traditions, and leave the general his¬ 
tory up to the eighteenth century to be gathered from the pages of' Elphinslone 
and Elliot. 

Connected with the Muhammadan invasion of India, there is no one of 

, , „ whom more wild legends are recorded than Sipah Salar 

Salar Masaud, . 1 

Masaml, the prince ot martyrs. He is the popular 

hero of the Musalman romances, occupying in them the position of the Paudava 
Arjuna in the Hindu poems.. Salar Masaud was the son of Salar Sahu, 1 brother 
of Mahmud, and was born in Ajmer 2 in 1014 A.D., while his father was living 
there. When he was only twelve years of age ho led an expedition against 
Eawal, in which he was successful. Throughout his life he acted on the princi¬ 
ple that “no faith should he kept with unbelievers.” When Mahmud permitted 
the ransom of the idol of Somnath, though the money was paid by the Hindus, 
the youthful fanatic persuaded M alimud to break his word, and broke the idol into 
pieces. To such a degree was his influence felt, that several of the old servants 
of Mahmud retired from the court in disgust, so that Mahmud was reluctantly 
obliged to exile his favourite by sending him on an expedition to Hindustan. 
Masaiul’s force captured Mult&n, where he remained during the rains, and then 
advanced to Ajudluya. Delighted with the climate and the sport, he remained 
there until the end of the following rains, and then proceeded to Delili. Here 
he vvas reduced to great straits in his contest with Raja Malup&l, but was 
relieved by the unexpected arrival of reinforcements from Ctlmni, by whose 
aid he entirely defeated the Hindus. Leaving a garrison in Delhi, Salar Masaud 
proceeded to Meerut, where the princes of that place acknowledged his supre¬ 
macy, and received again their possessions as tributaries of the Musalmftns. 
Tlai Ajipal’of Kanauj in the same manner is said to have clone homage to the 
Musalman leader. Prom Kanauj ho made a ten days’ march to Satrakh, 3 which 
is described as lying in the centre of India; “it had, moreover, good hunting 
grounds, and was a sacred shrine of the Hindus.” Hence he made expeditions 
to Benares, Muttra and Gopamau, ancl eventually ‘ suffered martyrdom’ at 
the hands of the Hindus at Bahraich in 1033 A.D. Within the next three cen¬ 
turies the tomb of this warrior had become a place of pilgrimage, as we read 
of Sultan Muhammad-bin-Tughlik proceeding to Bahraich to make offerings at 
the shrine in 1343 A. 1)., so that there may be some foundation in fact for the 
popular legends regarding this pioneer of Muhammadan conquest in Eastern 
India. 

1 It may well lie doubted whether he ever existed, or, if so much must bo conceded, whether his 
exploits aro founded on historical facts, In the Mir-at-l-if" *ri—r.” run 1 - F hi’ V’, 

facts and fiction are strangely combined, and the great :i i ' -< : "■ ■' : 'y 

appropriated to the hero of the tale (Dowson’sElliott,II ..'»! • !■ ■' h-v.i.'if. ■: 

A.H. 3 Identified by General Cunningham with Be--!. . .c". 1 i ■■ 1 ■ ■ ., \ . , 
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Some further information regarding the distribution of power amongst the 
Hindu inhabitants of the Upper Dnab during the Musal- 
Docal trad.ti.rn. m / m ooca p a tion may be gathered from local traditions. 

In the three upper districts of the Dnab, Pnndirs, Gautams, Qaurs, Galliots 
and Tagas were amongst the earliest inhabitants ; subsequently, large immigra¬ 
tions of Jats and Gujars took place from the west. Tho Tagas received their 
lands for the aid rendered by them to Raja Janamejaya in his great snake sacri¬ 
fice. Here again we have local confirmation of the, contests between the Aryan 
colonists and the Inclo-Soytliic tribes. Raja Ahibavau (the snake coloured) 
founded Baran in the Bnlandshahr District. ITis dynasty was suooooded by 
that of the Dors, who, under their leader Hardatta, occupied tho Duiib from Ivol 
to Meerut, where he constructed forts to guard the boundaries of his territory. 
The Dors were followed by the Mewatis, and they again by the Bargujars in tho 
southern districts, and these latter now form tho characteristic element amongst 
the Rajput population of Bnlandshahr. The Dors fell with the advent of the 
Musalmans and the pressure of immigrant races from tho west. In the Aligarh 
District they have been replaced b} r Chauhdns, Pundfrs, J&dons and Porachs. 
It would be useless l’epotifcion to give any further details hero, as they belong 
properly to the local history of each district. 

Prom the Jesuit traveller Tieffonthaler we learn that in the middle of tho 

Tha Upper Duabinthe last century the Subah of Dchli contained the Birkiirs 
eighteenth century, 0 f Dehli, Budaon, Samblial, Kumaon, Bahnrnnpur, 

Revvari, Sarhind and Hissar Firoza. In the Sirktir of Dchli were Baran with 
a brick fortress, Bkagpath (Biigpat) situated betwoen two rivers, Bnrnanva 
(Barnawa), Pouth (Puth), Dancor (Dankaur),' Sehacarpour ('Shikarpur), 
T&nda Bhagban (Tanda), Tilbegampour (Tilbegampur), Zaharsa (Jharcha) with 
a brick fort, Djevar (Jewar), Zazliana (Jhanjhana), Djolalabad (.Tali'ihihad) 
lying between two rivers, Djelalpour Scrot (Jalalpur Sarwat) betwoon two 
rivers, Dassna (L)dsna), Dadaritaha (Dadri), Sikandarahad, Baruva (Sarfiwu) 
with a brick fort, Gharmuctessor (Garhmuktesar) with a fort built of bracks, 
Cotana (Kutana), Candela (Kdndhla), Cassna (Ktisna), Karkh&d (ICarklio- 
daj, Kikar Khera (Kankar khera), Lonni (Loni) with a brick fort, Moralh 
(Meerut) with a fort constructed of the same material, Ilaschtnaponr (Jlas- 
tinapnr), and Hapour (Kapur). In the list under Sirktir Sakdranpur, tho 
names of the pargauaks are alone given, and these aro identified in tho 
district notice. Passing from the country to the people, I shall now givo 
a sketch of the history of the Upper Dnab during tho decline and fall 
of the Mughal Empire, and will thus show the predisposing influences which 
led to the intrusion of a foreign power into the heart of India, as well as 

give the general history necessary to' understand tho local annals of on ell 
district. 
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The decline of the Mughal Empire may be said to commence from the 

_ , „ , , death of Auvangzeb, for, though the seeds of dissolution 

Decline of the Muglinls. . ’ 

were sown during his reign, the plants had not yet 

appeared, and the fruit was not gathered for some half a century afterwards. 1 
It was during this period that the British merchants commenced the formation 
of their settlements in Bengal ; the Persian trader, Saadafc Khan, founded the 
hereditary vazirship of Oudh ; the Sayyids of Barba in the Mtmffaruagar Dis¬ 
tinct came into prominent notice ; the Bangash family obtained possession of 
Farukhabad ; the Marhattas of the Dakliin began to interfere in the) 
affairs of Hindustan ; and the Rohillas and other adventurers flourished and 
fell. Aurangzeb died at Ahmadnagar in February, 1707, without making any 
provision for a successor; and, perhaps animated by his example, his sons at 
once commenced to fight amongst themselves for the possession of the throne. 
Their names and those of their descendants are given below:— 

o 

AURANGZEB (died 1707). 


Muhammad Azam 
(killed at Agra, 1707). 


I 


I 

ICnmbaksh 
(killed at 
Ilaidarabad, 
1709). 


Miiaznm or Bahiidur Shah 
(died at Labor, 1712). 


Akbar. 


AU Tabar Bedar Walajab 
(murdered, T3aUUt (killed at 
ISIS), (killed at Agra, 

| Agra, 1707). 

Aiz-ud- 1707). 3 60 i la 

din (blind- (murdered, 

cd, I71S). 1713). 


I 


I 


uiz-ul-d 


I 


KhaJIsta Azim-us- Mubs-ud-dlu llafi-ul- 
Akhtcr or Stan (killed or Jaban- Kadar (kill- 
JabanSbab at Labor, darShah od at Labor, 


daughter. Nlkohulyar 
(imprisoned, 
173d). 


(killed at 
Labor, 

1712). 

Rosb.au Aklitar, 
or Muham¬ 
mad Shah 

(died, 1719). 

AUinad 

Shah 

(blluded, 

1764). 


1713). 


(murdered, 
1712). 


1712). 


! 


A (Alamttl”‘ Ibrahim, Jlafl-ud- Rafl-ud- 

TI murder- (diod In darajat danlah 

oil 1769). bi'Lou). (diod, 1720). (died, 1720). 

I 

AllUauUar , 

(Shah Alam, ■ 
blimlod, 17SS) 


HWnayun Karim-ud- Farrulchsiydr, 

Bakht din, (mur- (killed, 1720). 

(blinded, dered, 1712). 

1712). 

This catalogue of the descendants of Aurangzeb and the fates that bofelthem 
is in itself a sufficient commentary on the disorder and anarchy of these troubled 


times. 

1 As it is impossible, in a work like the present, to do more than give an outline of the 
principal events of local importance, the reader is referred to the following works for further in¬ 
formation oil the general history of these Provinces during the eighteenth century:— Siyir-ul-Mu- 
tahherin,ol which one volume was translated by ColoDel J, Briggs; London, 0. T. F. 1832 ; and two 
volumes by a French renegado named Mustafa ; Tarikh-i-Mutafari; Aamad-us-Saadat; Shah 
Almnnamah, a work by S. Razn Khan and Muhammad Hashim, known as KhSfi Khan, all as yet 
in manuscript; jETrancIrlin’s Shah Aulum : London, 1798 ; Grant Duff’s Mahrattas, 3 vols.: London^ 
1824 ; Jonathan Scott’s Hindustan; Fraser's Life of Skinner j Franeklin’s Life of George Thomas : 
London, 1805; Hamilton’s Rohillas : London, 1787 ; Keene’s Mogul Empire : London, 1866 ; 
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Muhammad Azam, who was nearest to the Emperor s camp, took possession 
Accession of B»Mlnr the treasure and marched upon Agra. lie was, 
Hliah, 1707 A. D. however, anticipated by Azim-us-shan, the son of 
Prince Mnazarn, who invested the city on his father’s behalf during the absence 
of the latter in Kabul. Muaznm by forced marches joined his son, and the rival 
armies met on the plain of Ajaju close to Agra, where a desperate battle was 
fought on the last day of May, 1707, in which Prince Azam and his sons Bedar 
Bakht ami Walajah, were slain, and Muazam assumed the imperial power with 
the title of Bahadur Shah. Kambaksli, who set up for himself in the Dakhin, 
fell in the battle of Haidarabad in 1709, and with him onded all opposition to 
the new Emperor. Bahadur Shah was not slow to reward those who had exerted 
themselves in his cause. The battle of Agra was won, in a great measure, 
by the energy displayed by a contingent of Barba Sayyids from the Muzaffar- 
nagar District, who had taken service with Azim-us-shan in Bengal ; and when 
the latter was confirmed in his government, he made S. Abdullah Kliau, one of 
the principal Sayyid leaders, his deputy at Allahabad, while R. Husain Ali, a 
younger brother, was made vice-governor of Patna. These men were sons of 
S. Abdullah Khan, so much renowned in Ajmer under the name of Miyan Klmu. 
Bahudur Shah died at Labor in 1712 A.D. For a few days Azim-us-shan 

MO* sii.u 371a_is 10 “ '* °™ 1 “" d #» mMmH, 

A.D. power he exercised during his falher’s life-time, hut 

perished in the attempt. Again, Kluvjiata Akhtar, with 
the title of Jahan Shah, reigned for a few days, but both he and his brother 
Rafi-ul-Kadr, were slain by the adherents of their brother Mniz-ud-rim, who 
eventually succeeded to the throne with the title of Jidiandar Shah. ’ His 
first care was to remove all possible competitors for the throne out of his 
way, and for this purpose he put to death the children of Prince Azam and 
Prinee Kdmbaksb, and demanded the person of Parrukhsiyar, the youn-mt son 
of Azim-us-shan, from g. Husain Ali, then at Patna. The Sayyid, who owed 
so much to the father, was reluctant to obey the order; and learning the state 
of affairs at court, where Jahaudar Shah was alienating all his supporters by the, 
cruelty of ins acts ami the devotion that he showed to his Hindu mistress Liil 
Iuiar, lusam Ah resolved to make one bold attempt at power for himself and' 
the family of Ins former benefactor. He levied a largo force in, Bengal and com¬ 
municated his designs to his brother at Allahabad. The latter at first attempted 
to dissuade his brother from such a rash undertaking, hut seeing that Hulun 
Ah was resolved to. persevere, at length threw his whole energy into the oou- ' 
spiracy. S. Abdullah intercepted the revenues of Beno'-il •mil i 

through Allahabad to Dehli, and thus supplied ivith t ‘X 

equipped a considerable force, and converted the artillerv f n f ’ 

powerful field battery. ° f Lho lvH * 
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In tile meantime, Jahiindiir Shall despatched, an army of twelve thousand 
A B cavalry, with a complement of artillery, to attack the 

Sayyid forces at Allahabad before they conld be joined 
by the Bengal rebels. Abdullah knowing his own weakness shut himself up in 
the fort of Allahabad with one half of his force, whilst he sent the remainder 
under his younger brothers to harass and distress the enemy, and thus give 
time for the arrival of reinforcements. The imperial army contrived to elude 
their opponents, and invested the fort, but had hardly begun their preparations for 
the assault when they were attacked in the rear by the Du&b flying columns, 
whilst a sally was made from the-fort, which ended in their total rout. Alarmed 
at this victory, Jahandar Shah tried to detach Abdullah from the service of 
Earrukhsiyar; but, unfortunately for the success of this movement, the young 
prince had already arrived at Allahabad with S. Husain Ali and a numerous 
following, including some of the most distinguished generals of his father. 
Jahandar Shah then despatched his son, Aiz-ud-dui, with another army, to 
oppose the progress of the Sayyids. Aiz-ud-din advanced as far as Kadjuwaon 
the Ganges; but although he possessed a vastly superior force, he did not consider 
himself a match for the enemy, and on their first attack, abandoned his camp 
and baggage into their hands. Early in November the Emperor advanced in 
person towards Agra, and met the Sayyid forces close to the city, where he was 
totally defeated, and fled to Dehli. On the accession of Farrukhsiy&r to the 
throne, S. Abdullah was honoured with the title of Kutb-ul-Mulk, and received the 
Xi'armkhsiyir 1713—1719 command of 7,000 horse, with the office of Vazlr, whlist 
A - D - his brother, S. Husain Ali, was named Ihtimam-ul- 

Mulk, and was given a similar command, with the offices of Amir-ul-TJinara and 
Oommandei’-in-Ohief. S. Husain Ali, after some successes in Udepur, received 
the viceroyalty of the Dakhin, whilst his brother remained at Dohli to watch 
over their mutual interests. 


Tho Sayyids, anxious to strengthen their faction, obtained for their master 

the hand of a Hindu priucess, and itwasforhis services in enabling Farrukh- 

siyar to consummate this marriage that Gabriel 
1710 A D ^ ° 

Hamilton, a physician in the employ of the English 

settlement on the Hiigli, procured a graut of the 24-parganalis for his employers. 

The Sayyids became all powerful, but quarrels soon arose at court, and a 

coalition was formed against them, in which the Emperor joined, forgetful of 

their services and jealous of their powor. When this become known, the 

younger brother came from the Dakhin; and, uniting their forces, the Sayyids 

deposed Jahandar Shah (1720 A. D.) and raised Rafi-ud-darajat, the son of 

Rafi-ul-Kadr, to the throne. Rafi-fid-darajat died after a short reign of three 

months, and was succeeded by his brother Rafi-ud-daulah, who also died within 

the year. The Sayyids then raised to the throne Prince Roshan Akhtar, with the 
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title of Muhammad Bhali. He soon gave signs of a vigour which, had it been 
foreseen, would assuredly have consigned him for ever 
to the obscurity from which he had been raised. 
Intriguing with Niz&m-ul-mulk, Muhammad Amfr Khan and others, he tacitly 
approved of tbo removal of the Sayyids. Husain Ali Khan was assassinated in 
the Emperor’s camp in tho year 1720 A.D., while his personal troops wore 
defeated and scattered. On hearing of these events, Abdullah raised a brother 
of Hafi-ud-daulah to the throne, under the title of Sultan Ibralum, and exerted 
his utmost vigour to collect an army and supplies from all quarters. In the 
meantime the old landholders of the Upper Duab, whose villages lie had seized, 
rose on all sides and expelled his agents; and finding there was no one to oppose 
them or restore order, the Gujars and Jats fought amongst themselves and plun¬ 
dered their neighbours. By the lavish expenditure of money, Abdullah was able 
in a fortnight to march against Muhammad Shah, and being joined on his way by 
Churdman, the leader of the Jat colony who settled in the Agra suhah, in tho 
1731 A D reign of Aurangzob, he gave battle to the imperial 

forces near Hasanpur, between Agra and Dehli, on tho 
20th October, 1721. The Sayvid forces were here completely routed. Abdullah 
was taken prisoner, and died by poison three years afterwards, and with him 
ended tho power of this remarkable family. 

Beyond the rise of the Juts, who murdered the Deputy-Governor of Agfa, 
and the intrigues of the now independent Viceroy of the Dakhin with the 
Marhattas, there are few events of local importance to detain us during tho 
1722—1736 A. D. remainder of Muhammad Shah’s reign. The Mar^ 

hattas took part as mercenaries in the wars between 
the more powerful nobles, and acquired such influence, that Uizam-ul-mulk 
conceived it to bo of advantage to him to employ them against the provinces 
that remained faithful to the Emperor. They invaded Malwa and expelled 
the imperial governor; and advancing thence by Bundelkhand (see Bunded- 
khand, Gazetteer, Volume I.), they threatened Allahabad, and routed the 
governor, Muhammad Khan Bangash, in several encounters. Emboldened by 
their successes, and finding the plan hitherto pursued by their enemies, of pur¬ 
chasing their forbearance, attended with little danger and much profit, the Mar¬ 
hattas m Ko2 extended their ravages as far as Agra; and in the two followin'* 
years so harassed the Duab, that the Emperor bribed them with the gift of Malwl 
and Gujarat, territories they had conquered with the sword and still held in 
i7ss A. D. ^eir grasp. SaAlat Khan’s slight success near Sada- 

n cm , « • bad ’ m tbe Makm District > served f01 ' a time to stem 
(be tide of Marhatta invasion; but not until the Marhattas had an opportunity of 

” f ,he .f“ f - NoWfctatog Mce3sit £, t 
f ° r nm ™' 118 «f ‘to Emperor wore di»taot«l by the prf„ to 
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quarrels of liis nobles, and, in consequence, Kumr-ud-din Khan, tlie Yazir, 
was permitted to wreak his long-cherished vengeance on the Savyida of Barba 
by sacking Jansath in 1737, with the aid of the Eohillaa. 

The next important event is the sack of Dekli and the surrounding villages 
by Nadir Shah in 1738, and the general massacre and plunder of the inhabi- 
1738 43 A D tants. On the departure of the Persians, the state of 

society in the Upper Duab was merely a reflection of 
tho anarchy and confusion existing at Dchli. The army was disorganised, the 
treasury was empty, and the only districts spared by tho Marhattas were now 
visited with fire and sword by the Persians. The Marhattas on the south, the 
Jats, Siklis, and wandering Afghan hands on tlie west, and the Rohillas on the 
oast, all agreed in considering tho Duab an enemy’s country,—a fit object for 
spoliation. Tlie death of the Marhatta leader, Baji Rao, in 1740, promised for 
a time to relieve the empire from those troublesome invaders, but B&ldji Rao had 
scarcely secured his position as Baji Rao’s successor than he applied himself to 
the affairs of Hindustan. lie began at onoa to organise an expedition against 
the Duab, from which he was only prevented by an insurrection in his rear. 
Malwa was again granted as a sop to the Marhattas, whilst Nizam-ul-mulk 
liecame absolutely independent in the Dakhin, with his son, Ghazi-ud-din, now 
son-in-law of the Yazir, holding the chief power at Dehli. The Rohillas, too, 
under Ali Muhammad threw off all pretence at'allegiance; and, to crown all, 
Dehli was again attacked from the north by Ahmad, the leader of the Abdali 
or Dur&ni tribe of Afghans, who was, however, obliged to retire. Muhammad 
Shah died in 1748, and was succeeded by his son, Ahmad Shah. 

Ahmad Shah made Ghazi-ud-din Khan Commander-in-Chief, and Abul 
Mansur Safdar Jang, the Governor of Oudli, his Yazir, and calling in the Jdts 
and Marhattas, and a large contingent under Kayam Khali"Baugash of Fa- 
Afimad Sliah 1748—1754 rukliabad, repelled an invasion of the Rohillas. Ghazi- 
' A ' D ' ud-din retired to the Daklxin, and died at Aurangabad. 

He was succeeded in his high office by his nephew, Shahab-ud-diu, son ol" Firoz 
Jang, tho fourth son of the Nizam. Shahdb-ud-din, on his uncle's death, 
assumed the name of Ghazi-ud-din and the title Aamad-ul-mulk, and commenced 
the quarrel with Safdar Jang which ended in the latter being deprived of the 
office of Vazir, which was conferred upon Aziz-ud-din, sou of tho late Kumr- 
ud-din, and uncle by the mother’s side of Gliazi-ud-din. He is, however, bettor 
known by the name Iutiziim-ud-dr.vlah Khan Kbanaii. Gliazi-ud-din shortly 
afterwards proceeded by Agra and Muttra, and attacked the Jats of Bliartpur 
who had befiiended Safdar Jang in his distress. The Emperor and his Yazir 
conceiving this to bo a good opportunity for ridding themselves of their over- 
active and overbearing Commander-in-Chief, intrigued with the Jids; bnt their 
treachery being discovered, GM’zi-ud-din marched upon Dehli, seized and blinded 
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the Emperor, and raised Prince Aziz-ud-din, son of Muiz-ud-din and grandson 
of Bahddnr Shah, to the throne, under the title of Alamgir II. This happened 
in the month of July, 1754. 

Safdar Jang died soon afterwards, and was succeeded by his son, Skujah- 
ud-daulah. In 175G, Ahmad Shah Abdali again invaded Hindustan and sacked 
Alamcir II. i7j4~59 Held i. He removed Ghazi-ud-din from the vizarat, and 
A.D. appointed the young prince, Ali Gauhar, to succeed him. 

At the same time ho marched against the Jats ; where GMzi-ud-diu so distin¬ 
guished himself that the Abdali restored him to the vizarat before his depar¬ 
ture. The sack of Muttra and the plunder of Agra arc the two most noteworthy 
events connected with this year’s history of these provinces. Ghazi-ud-din, 
on the departure of the Afghans, became once more supreme at Delili, and 
Hajib Khan was ousted from his appointment of Commandcr-in-Chief, which 
was conferred upon Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farukhabad. Several attempts 
were now made to unite the Rohillas, the Oudh chief, and the Kits in a league 
against the Vazir, for the purpose of' redressing the cause of Ali Gauliar and free¬ 
ing the Emperor from the tyranny of Ghazi-ud-din; but the dread of the 
Marhatta allies of, the Vazir obliged them to decline engaging in such a dan¬ 
gerous enterprise. Ali Gauhar fled to Lucknow, and tho Marhattas invodod 
the Duab, driving Kajib Khan to take refuge in his fort at Shukartdr, 
near the confluence of the Sol&ni and the Ganges, and eventually overran 
the whole of Rohilkhand. Alarmed at these successes, Skujali-ud-dauluh 
joined with the' Rohillas in repellling the Marhattas, and defeated them at 
the fords of the Ganges. During this time Ali Gauhar had proceeded to 

. „ _ , . „ , Bengal, with the intention of driving out Jafar Ali 

Ali Gauhar in Bengal. . 

Khan, who had been raised to power by the British, 

and establishing himself there. He crossed the Karmnasa in 1759 A.D., but, 
repulsed in his attacks upon Patna, retired to Allahabad, where ho remained 
until intelligence of his father’s death reached him. Ghdzi-ud-clin, on hearing 
of the repulse of his Marhatta allies and tho approach of tho Afghans, had 
caused the Emperor to bo assassinated. The Abd All's in the moan time sur¬ 
prised and cut to pieces one half the Marhatta army under Dataji, and utterly 
dispersed the remainder under Malhar Rap Holkar, after which they retired 
to Anupshahr, where they encamped for tho remainder of the year. Both sides 
now prepared to contest the sovereignty of Hindustan. Ali Gauhar was writ¬ 
ten to and installed as Emperor, under tho title of Shah Alam. The vizArat 
was conferred upon Shiijah-ud-daulab, and the Rohillas and Hajib Khan were 
urged to assist the great Musalmau confederacy. On the other hand, tho Hindus 
and their allies were not idle : Ghazi-ud-din roused the Jats of Bhartpur, and 
the entire resources of the Marhatta nation were placed at tho disposal of 
Sadasheo Bhau as Commandcr-in-Chief. Before the close of the rains the 
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Marhattas liad not only occupied Dehli, but liad driven in the Afghan outposts 
along the Jumna, and between it and the bills, destroying tbe entire garrison 
of Kunjpura and other fortified towns. This success was shortlived, for when 
tbe rains ceased, Ahmad Shah crossed the Jumna, and, on the 6th January, 
1761, completely routed the Marhattas at Panipat, where two hundred thousand 
of tho enemy are said to have perished. The Marhattas retired from Hindustan, 
Najlb Khan was made Amir-ul-Umara, Shnjah-ud-daulah continued as Vazir, 
and Prince Mirza Jawan Eaklit represented his father at Dehli. 

We left Shah Alam at Allahabad in 1759, where ho had retired after his 

Shall Alam, 1760-1788 unsuccessful attempt upon Bengal. Collecting 
A - D- another army in the following year, he again invaded 

Bengal, and though worsted in two cngagments, laid siege to Patna. In this 
attack he was assisted by a party of French under the Chevalier Law. The 
siege was raised by the efforts of Captain Knox, and all subsequent attempts 
were repulsed. Shah Alam again took the field in 1761, but met with no better 
success, and at length agreed to a compromise by which he received the pro¬ 
vince of Allahabad and Korah, and an annual subsidy of £260,000 a year 
from the revenues of Bengal. In return for this the Diwani of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa was conferred on the English. Shah Alam fixed his residence at 
Allahabad, but here fell into the hands of Sliujah-iul-daulah, Nawwabof Oudh, 
who kept him for two years in a sort of honourable confinement, sometimes at 
Lucknow, sometimes at Allahabad, and sometimes at Benares. The Nawwdb, 
under the name of the Emperor, again attacked the British in 1765 at tho 
Karmndsa, where ho was utterly routed, and further negotiations were entered 
into, which can bo more correctly detailed with the history of the Benares Pro¬ 
vince. 

Enough has been said by way of introduction to connect the general history 
__ , of the Upper Dudb iu the first half of the last century 

with the local history of the latter half, which alone 
is the object of tho remainder of this notice. The portions of tho Upper Dudb 
comprising the present districts of Saharunpur, Muzaffarnagur, Meerut and 
the northern parganahs of Bulandshahr, were known as the BAwani or Baoni 
Mahdl, from its containing 52 (bduian) parganahs or fiscal sub-divisions. This 
tract, in tho middle of the last century, formed the jagir of Intizam-ud-daula 
Khan Khanan, the minister of Ahmad Shah. When Ghdzi-ud-din resolved to 
depose Ahmad Shah, he despatched Najlb Khan, who had already distinguished 
himself as a partisan leader in Rohilkhand, with a body of Mughal troops to 
occupy the country about Saharanpur. Najib Khan was an Afghdn of the 
Kumrkhel tribe, who had in his early youth come from the mountains of 
Kandahar to seek his fortunes under his uncle Bisharath Khan. With him 
he entered the service of Ali Muhammud, of the tribe of Rob, who was then 
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settled in Kaffihir, and received, in reward for his services, a small jdglr in the 
north-west of Rohilkhand, in the district now known as Bijnor. Here he 
became independent, and received the daughter of Dundi Khan, another Rohilht 
leader, in marriage. On the outbreak of the quarrel between Safdar Jang and the 
Emperor, when the former called upon Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the Roliilla leader, 
to fulfil the terms of an offensive and defensive alliance that had been agreed 
upon between them, and the latter conceived it to be his duty to simply withdraw 
his forces, the Emperor’s agents offered large sums of money to induce the 
Rohilla Sardars to enter his service. Ha jib Khan, who then commanded one 
hundred horse, was the only one who accepted the bribe ; but when the private 
soldiers saw that large rewards were bestowed on those who adopted the Em" 
peror’s cause, they flocked to the standard of Najfb, who soon found himself 
in command of two thousand men. 1 In the battle of Kotila (or Kohtala), 
which shortly afterwards took place, Hajib Kli&n behaved with great gallantry, 
and slew with his own hand Indargfr Goshain, the leader of Safdar Jang’s 
forces. In reward for this exploit, he received SaMranpur, Burhana, and all the 
villages of the Sayyids of Bkrhh., in j&gir. It was on this account that Ghazi- 
ud-din chose Hajib to represent him in the Duab; and to still further attach him 
to his interests, promised him the remainder of the districts bordering on his 
j&gir , then held by Intiz&m-ud-daulah. 

Hajib Khan, after the downfal of Ahmad Shah, repaired to the court of the 

new Emperor, and so ingratiated himself with those 

1754 A. D. 

in power, that when Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded .Delhi 
and permitted Alamgir to choose his own ministers, Hajfb Khan was made 
Bakahi of the empire, with the. duty of collecting the revenues. It is said that 
Hajib Khan, on taking possession of his new office, expelled the females of 
Ghazi-ud-din’s household from their home; and this act so enraged the Vazir that, 
on the departure of Ahmad Shah, he invited the Marhatta leaders Ragbundth 
Rao and Malliar Rao Holkar from the Dakhin, and joining them with his own 
forces from Parukhabad, attacked the royal army. For five and twenty days 
repeated actions took place, the result of which was that Najih Khan was con¬ 
firmed in his whilst Ghdzi-ud-din remained at Dehli. This was a hollow 
trace, and each of the combatants eagerly waited for an opportunity to crush 
the other. It was to Sikandarabad, then in the possession of Hajib Khan, that 

170g A D the Prince Ali Gauhar, afterwards known as the Em- 

_ peror Shah Alain, fled when he escaped from the hands 

1 This act of Hajib Khau led to a misunderstanding between Dundi Khan and"~Hiifiz Hah. 

’ mat Khan, which nearly broke out into open war. The latter accused the former of conniving at 
Hajib Khan’s practical Contravention of the terms of the treaty mado between Safdar Jang ai]d°the 
Bohillas, and led a force against Bisauli, a jdytr belonging to Dundi Khan ; but friends inter¬ 
vening, it was shown that Dundi Khaa, though father-in-law, was not to he held responsible for 
Hajib Khan’s acts, 


1759 A. D. 
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of Ghazi-ud-clin. Najib Kliau allotted the young prince a monthly income of 
£5,000 for his expenses, and treated him with every respect, and endeavoured 
in every way to induce the Rohillas and others to assist him. Hearing of these 
intrigues, Ghazi-ud-dm again called in the Marhattas to assist him in destroying 
his hated rival and resuming the jagir; and these formidable allies, under Jan- 
kojl and D&fc&ji, arrived at Dehli in 1759. Najib Khan intrenched himself on 
the Ganges at Shukartar, and, in his turn, solicited aid from the Rohillas and the 
Viceroy of Oudh, whoso combined forces marched from Bareilly in November, 
1759, and, on reaching Hasanpur, heard that the Marhattas had made prepara¬ 
tions for crossing the river. Bakshi Sardiir Khan was at once despatched to 
oppose them, and others were directed to follow. On his arrival at Sabalgarli 
the Bakshi found that a large body of the enemy had already crossed, and 
throwing himself into a fort, awaited the arrival of the reinforcements. 1 On 
their approach the enemy retreated; and, hearing of the advance of Ahmad 
Shah from Kabul, consented to execute a treaty of peace, which was of no long 
^ ( continuance. Ahmad Shah, marching along the foot 

of the hills, crossed the Jumna opposite Saharanpur 
and entered the Duab, where he was joined by Najib Khan and the other 
Rohilla chiefs, and, crossing the Jumna at Bsigpat, defeated the Marhattas 
and proceeded to Dehli. Najib Khan was again appointed Bakshi of the 
Empire and guardian of the Princo Mirza Jawan Bakht, who then repre¬ 
sented SMh Alam at Dehli. We next hear of Najib Khan intriguing with 
Shuja-ud-daulah against the Afghans of Farulchabad; and again, in 1746, defend¬ 
ing the Du&b against the Bhartpuv Jats, who had advanced as far as Tappal 
m, . ,. „ in the Aligarh District. The Jdfcs had previously been 
in possession of these districts, but had been expelled 
by Ahmad Shall, who parcelled out the Duab amongst his Rohilla allies. The 
fief of Sikandra was conferred on Najib Khan, and thus his'possessions 
became nearly conterminous with the present Meerut Division. The Jdfcs now 
sought to recover their authority ,in the Duab; and in the campaign against 
them, Najib Khan, from the smallness of his force, thought it best to retire 
northwards. Suraj Mai followed with a small force as far as Shahdara on the 
Hindan, in the Meerut District, where there was an old hunting seat of the Em¬ 
peror, and the main body, under his son Jawahir, occupied Sikandra. Whilst 
enjoying the pleasures of the chase at Shahdara, Suraj Mai and his party wora 
surprised by a squadron of Mughal horse, who succeeded in killing the whole 
party, including their leader. The head of Suraj Mai, displayed as a standard, 
struck such terror amongst the Jats in the battle that followed, that they were 
thoroughly routed and driven back to their own country. Six months afterwards 

1 The SiySr-uI-Mutakheim .states that the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, destroyed 1300 
villages, and obliged the Rohillas to fly to the hills ot Kurnaon. 
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Jawahir Mai renewed bis attacks on Dehli with the aid of Malhar Rao Holkar, 
and, surrounding the city, cut off all supplies of grain. Najib-ud-daulah forti¬ 
fied the city as well as he could, called in his Duab levies and his allies the 
Rohillas, and wrote to Ahmad Shah, at Kandahar, for assistance. At the same 
time the Sikhs took advantage of Na jib’s absence to invade Saharanpur ; and as 
they even threatened the Rohilla country, the Roliilla 
leaders despatched at once a force of 6,000 horse to 
expel tho Sikhs, and with the main body marched towards Dohli. Jaw 0 .hu’ Mai 
and Malhar Rao, on hearing of the approach of the Rohillas on the one side and of 
Ahmad Shah on tho other, at first redoubled their attacks on ISTajib Khan’s small 
force; but when the reinforcements approached nearer, Malhar Rao marched off* 
to his own country, and the Jafcs to Dig. Relieved from these enemies, Najib 
Khan again devoted his attention towards organising an expedition against the 
Parakhabad Patbans, and for this purpose invited a large Marhatta force under 
Madhojt Sindhia, Tukaji Holkar, and Ramehandra Ganesh, to invade the Cen¬ 
tral Duab. Zabita Khan, the son of Najib, was sent as his representative to 
the Marhatta camp; but before anything could be 
accomplished, Najib Khan died at Hapur in the Meerut 
District, and his remains were carried to Najibabad, and deposited in a mauso¬ 
leum erected to his memory. 

Zabita Khan escaped from the Marhatta army and joined his father’s forces, 
then encamped near Faruldiabad, by whom lie was 
received and acknowledged as chief, to the exclusion of 
his half brothers Malu and Kalu. The Farukhabad Patbans now joined with 
the Marhattas, and induced Shall Alam to leave Allahabad and proceed to Dehli 
(December, 1771,) under their joint protection ; and at the same time every effort 
was made to prevent Zabita Khan from assuming the power and influence which 
his father had so long enjoyed. Faizullah Khan, Rohilla, whose sister had 
married Z&bita Khan, was employed to dissuade the 
latter from attempting to oppose the wishes of tho 
Emperor and the Patkan-Marhatta confederacy; but disregarding advice and, 
threats alike, Zabita Khan proceeded towards Dehli, and encamped at Shu- 
kartar. The royal army now approached, the Marhattas in the van and tho 
imperial troops under Mirza Najf Khan in the rear. Zabita Khan drow out 
his forces a few miles in advance of his entrenchments and offered battle to the 
Emperor’s troops. Tho combat was bloody, the Rohilla leaders, Saadat Kh an 
and Sayyid Khan, behaved with great gallantry, but the former being killed 
by a cannon ball, his troops gave way, and the defeat of the entire Rohilla force 
was followed by the plunder of their artillery, baggage, stores and military 
chest. The Marhattas appropriated the spoil to their own use, and crossing 
tho Ganges, captured Najibabad and Najfgarh, while the royal army marched 


Zabita Iihan. 
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upwards though tlio Dual), and expelled all the Roliilta garrisons excepting 
Ghausgarh. The family of Zahita Khan fell into the Emperor’s hands, and 
amongst them his eldest son, named GhnI&m Kfuliv, who is said to havo been 
transmuted into aharampage by the Emperor’s order, and who lived to exact a 
fearful revenge for the injury done him. In the meantime, Zahita Khan intri¬ 
gued with tlio Marhattas, who agreed to restore him to his former dignities in 
consideration of his advancing them a large sum of money. The money having 
been paid, the Marhattas proceeded to Dehli, and after 
a bloody contest with the troops of the Emperor, took 
possession of the city, Zahita Khan was pardoned and presented with a dross 
of honour, and was not only reinstated in his government at Saharanpur, blit 
was officially confirmed in the appointments of Bakshi of the empire and Amir- 
ul-Umara so long held by his father. Najf Khan, however, still remained 
nominally Commander-In-Chief. 

Zfibita Khan remained for some time at his forts of Ghausgarh, Shukartar 
and Pathargarh, reducing tlio country to order, and establishing his authority 
amongst tho villages occupied by tlio Gujars and Pundirs, who during the recent 
troubles had assumed ail independent attitude. The Sikhs from tho west, too, 
engaged much of his attention; but having once brought his affairs into order, ho 
conceived himself at liberty to withhold the stipulated 
tribute from tho royal treasury, ancl prepared to resist 
any attempts to lovy it by force of arms.. Abdul Kasim Khan was sent against 
him; and Zdbita Khan, then posted in Ghausgarh, marched out and offered the 
imperial troops battle. A desperate fight took place, in which the Emperor's 
army was on tho point of proving victorious, when a body of Patlian horse, 
which had been planted in an ambuscade, rushed out, and attacking Abdul 
Kasim’s forces in tho rear, utterly discomfited them. Tho commander himself 
was slain, and hut few of his troops escaped. 

Inflamed by his success, Zahita Khan uow took largo bodies of Sikhs 1 into his 
pay ; ancl resolving to persist in his rebellion, actually threatened Delhi itself with 
a siogo. Tho imperial troops under Mirza Najf Khau were then engaged in the 
Jut country, from which they were recalled, and the Emperor liimsolf prepared to 
lead them against the rebel; hut first resolving to see what could be effected by 
diplomacy, lie sent an embassy, consisting of Raja Dya 
Ram; the Goshain leader, Ilfmmat Bahddur; and the 
Oudh envoy, Lat&fat Khan ; in advance .of the imperial army to Ghausgarh. 
Though they failed to induce Z&bita Khan to abate one wliit of his pretensions* 
yet the Emperor was so unwilling to como to an opon rupture, that on the 


1770 A.D. 


1777 A.D. 


1 It is said that Zabita Khan not only fanned alliances with the principal Silch chiefs, but 
even embraced the tenets of the Sikh religion, and became a convert to their faith. (Fraueklin’s 
Shall Aulum, 71.) 
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more semblance of submission be pardoned the rebel and confirmed him in 
his government. In addition to this, Mirza Najf Khan took the Pathan s sistci 
to wife, and his follower, Najf Kuli Khan (a converted Rajput;, married Zabita’s 
daughter. 

It was at this time (177S) that Walter Koinhard, also known as Sumru 
or Sombre, was placed in charge of the country adjoin- 
1,<8 ’' 91 ' ' jng Zabita Khan’s lands, and fixed his head-quarters 
at Sardhana in the Meerut District. The Kashmiri Abdul Ahi'd Khan, known 
by his title of Nawwtib Majad-nd-daulali, is said to have been privy to 
Zabita Ivbun’s alliance with the Sikhs; but so well did he keep his oonnivanco 
secret, that he was chosen to command the imperial army raised to expel the 
Sikhs from Sirhind in the following year (1778-7!)). The Prince Imperial, Jawan 
Eakht, accompanied the army, which was at first successful, hut subsequently, 
owing to the treachery of Majad-ud-daulali, was surprised hv a Sikh force 
at Patiyala, and driven back to Pauipat. The Sikhs then divided into several 
parties, and, crossing the Jumna, entered the Upper Duiib, where they committed 
everywhere acts of cruelty, devastation anil death. Mirza Najf Khan was 
again sent for to take the place of Majad-ud-daulali, now disgraced and impri¬ 
soned, and with the titles of Zulfakar-ud-daulah and Vakil-i-Matlak, became 
absolute director of all affairs at Dehli. 

At the commencement of 1780, preparations were made to take the field 
U 80 AD against tlio Sikhs, who now for some months had 

remained in possession of the Dumb. A large force 
under Mirza Shafi, a young nobleman of groat promise, and nephew of the 
Captain-General, crossed the Jumna in quest of the enemy. After several inef¬ 
fectual skirmishes and much desultory fighting, he succeeded, about the middle 
of August, in bringing them to a decisive action before Meerut. ’ The imperial 
troops, eager to wipe of the disgrace of their defeat in tlio previous year, 
exerted themselves to such good effect, that the Sikh forces were completely 
routed, with the loss of their leader and 5,000 men, and at once evacuated the 
country. Mirza Shaft’s next care was to settle the country, and finding tho 
people utterly unable to pay up the taxes for the year during which tho Duab 
was occupied by the Sikhs, he remitted them in the Emperor’s name. 

Mirza Najf Khan died in the month of April 1782, and araoDgst the compoti- 
Afraayab Klidn, tors for the vacant post of head of the adminstration, tho 
lisa a.p. principal werg Afrasyab Khan and Mirza Shafi. Tho 
former was the adopted son of the deceased minister, and the latter was his nephew, 
and held command of the Panjab. Each prepared to .support his respective pre¬ 
tensions by force of arms, but Afrasyab Khan first succeeded in obtaining for a 
time the insignia of Amir-ul-Umara. He then released the Kashmiri ex-minister 
Majad-nd-daulali, and placed him and Najf Kuli Khan in charge of the citadel. 
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Afrasyab Khan then proceeded, to Agra, where Muhammad Beg Hamadani 
had attempted to make himself independent. Whilst on his way news arrived 
that Mirza Shaft had entered Dehli, seized the citadel, and confined the officers 
who had been left in charge. Afrasyab thereupon resolved to malic peace 
with Muhammad Beg, and uniting their forces both marched towards Delili. 
In the meantime a counter-revolution took place there, which totally changed 
the complexion of affairs. The Prince Jaivan Bakht aspired to the office of 
Captain-General, and finding himself supported by M. Paoli, the commandant 
of Begam Sumru’s brigade, Y&kiib Khan, Latafat Khan and other nobles, he 
induced the Emperor to take the field against Mirza Shall, The latter, finding 
himself unable to meet the imperial forces, released Majad-ud-daulah, and with 
him proceeded to the camp of his whilom inveterate foe Afrasyab Khan. 
These strangely assorted allies met at Muttra, and there agreed that the effects 
of the late Najf Khan should he equally divided between Mirza Shall and 
Affasy/tb Khan ; that the former should be reinstated in the post of Vazir ; and 
that the latlor and Muhammad Beg should be left in possession of the Dnab 
from ICoil southwards. Their united forces then inarched towards Dehli, and 
Majad-ud-daulah was sent to the Emperor with their ultimatum. The Em¬ 
peror appointed Prince Jawan Bakht, Latafat Khdn, and M. Paoli to nego¬ 
tiate on his part ; hut the unfortunate ambassadors fared ill: M. Paoli was 
.assassinated by command of Muhammad Beg, and Latafat Khan was taken 
prisoner, deprived of his sight, and thrown into prison. The Prince alone 
escaped, hut found himself obliged to accompany the conspirators, as if a 
voluntary actor, in their triumphal entry into Dehli. 

The next scone in this real drama 1 of the “Reward of treachery, or the 
1 “S 3 A D unscrupulous Mogul” rises on a quarrel which hrofie 

out between Muhammad Beg and Mirza Shall. By 
the convention of Muttra, the former was entitled to a share of the southern 
Dual); but Mirza Shall refused to carry out this portion of the compact, and fur¬ 
ther incensed the entire body of the Mughal nobles by avowing his intention of 
resuming the lands held by them on condition of military service. Dissembling 
his rosentmenfc for a time, Muhammad Beg joined the camp of Afrasyab Khan, 
and induced the latter to invito the Mirza to a conference to settle all their 
difficulties. Mirza Shaft, attended by a few followers, came on his elephant, 
and whilst embracing Muhammad Bog, was stabbed from behind by Ismail 
Beg, the Hamadaui’s nephew. Afrasyab Khan was at once promoted to the 
office of Amir-ul-Umara, whilst Zain-ul-abdm Khan, the brother of the mur¬ 
dered nobleman, was ordered to give up the Governorship of Meerut, which he 
thou held. Afrasyab Khan advanced to Mebrut to enforce these orders, but by 

1 The name actually given to a piece in which the principal events o£ this period were 
dramatised. 
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the advice of his principal officers first tried the effect of negotiations, with the 
result that Zain-ul-abdm was induced to throw himself on the Emperor’s cle¬ 
mency, and give np the Meerut command, which was then bestowed on Kntb-nd- 
daulah. Zain-nl-abdin then proceeded to Delhi, where he was formally pardoned, 
hut at the same time kept in a sort of honourable conlincmont in his own 

house. 

Early in 1784, Mr. Hastings, the British Governor, arrived at Lucknow, 
and sent Major Brown as his agent to the Delhi Court. 

1,8,1 A ' D ' # Mirza Javan Bakht, considering this a good opportunity 

for attempting to induce the British to interfere on belialt of his father, succeeded, 
with the aid of a body of Giijars, in making his escape to Lucknow. The 
presence of the British agent at Delhi was partly due to the natural desire of 
Mr. Hastings to procure more accurate information regarding Delhi polities 
than the confused and contradictory rumours that reached him afforded, and 
partly to his wish to arouso the Delhi Court to make some exertions to stem 
the tide of Sikh invasion which now threatened to involve the whole Duab in 
one common destruction. Alrasyab Khan induced the Emperor to order the 
return of the Prince, and determined, if ho once again got hold of the heir to the 
throne, to effectually prevent his ever after giving any trouble. Muhammad 
Beg, too, felt the minister’s resentment, and went into open rebellion; whilst 
Majad-ud-daulab, notwithstanding his great services, was imprisoned in the fort 
of Meerut. Under those circumstances, Shah Alam, finding himself a more 
puppet in the hands of whichever faction chose for the moment to assume the 
direction of affairs, commenced to intrigue with Sindhia, and in this course of 
action he was encouraged by Afrasyab Khan, who hoped by means of the 
Marhattas to rid himself of his rival Muhammad Bern 

o 


Early in 1784, the Emperor, accompanied by Afrasyab Khan, marehod 


to 


, Agra, whilst the Marhattas, advancing from the west, 

encamped at Eathepur, and, opposed to Loth, lay the 
forces of Muhammad Beg Hamadani, some forty miles oft'. Sindhia now found 
himself appealed to by all threo. To Muhammad Beg he granted an interview; 
and appearing to he satisfied with the explanations which were made, he promised 
his good offices in procuring the Emperor’s pardon for the offender. A few days 
later, in November, at an interview with Afrasyab Khan, Sindhia laidd own apian 
for a combined attack on Muhammad Beg. Zain-ul-abdin, the ex-commandant 
of Meerut, had been released from confinement through the influence - of Sindhia, 
and burning to avenge his brother’s death and his own disgrace, hung about the 
imperial camp. He accompanied the chiefs to the interview with Sindhia, and 
after the ceremony was over, and Sindhia and the other offieors had taken leave, 
there remained no one in the tent except Afrasyab Khan and zkiin-nl-abdin. 
The latter entered into conversation with the minister, and professed his strong 
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desire to live in future oil a more amicable footing, that all past differences 
Assassination of Afrasyab should be forgotten, and that each should consider the 
interest of the other to be the same as his own. Afras¬ 
yab Khan, puzzled at this sudden reconciliation, remained for sometime absorbed 
in silence. When about to reply, Zain-ul-abdin rose up from bis scat, and, 
at this signal, ono Malidi Beg rushed in and stabbed the minister in the breast. 
Afrasyab Khan expired on the spot, and bis assassins found refuge in Sindhia’s 
camp, whilst Himmat Bahadur, tho Goshain loader, and oilier Mughal officers, 
repaired to Sindhia’s tent, and offered him their congratulations as if ho had 
already been appointed Yazir. 

While these events occurred at Eatchpur, the Emperor was at Agra, and 

was there joined by Majad-nd-daulali, who found 
The Emperor Hies to Dolili. , „ . . ’ 

means, not only to effect his own release from prison, 

hut to induce Kutb-ud-daulali, his jailor, to accompany him to Agra. Shah 

Alam received his old friend with groat kindness, and would most probably 

have taken him into favour and restored him to his former office again, had 

not both Raja Daya Ram, and Shuja Dil Khan, the Governor of Agra, 

endeavoured to arouse suspicions of tho Kashmiri’s fidelity in tho Emperor’s 

mind. The insolout manner in which 'they urged their remonstrances showed 

that they, as the partisans of Afrasyab Khan, believed that the Emperor was 

entirely in the power of their faction, and this not a little contributed 

to the desire Shah Alam showed to escape from their hands. In order 

to blind his keepers, the Emperor ordered a great portion of his family to remain 

bohiud, and, taking Majad-ud-daulah with him, proceeded to Delhi. Sind- 

hia entered Agra, and sent for Muhammad Beg, on whom ho conferred a jdgir 

of Rs. 16,000 a month from the revenues of Shikohabad, and, further, gavohim 

employment in the Dakhin. Sindliia proceeded from Agra to Delhi, where, in 

January, 1785, ho whs invested in full darbar with the office of Amir-iil-Umara, 

whilst tho Poshwa, for whom lie professed to act, was honoured with tho title of 

Valnl-i-Matlak, or plenipotentiary of the Empire. As may be supposed, during' 

tho late troubles the administration had fallen into the utmost disorder, and the 

first care of tho now minister was given to the improvement of tho finances. 

Tho collection of the revenue had for several years been in the hands of Raja 

Daya Rtim ; but his bohaviour towards tho Emperor at Agra determined Sindhia 

to remove him from that office, which was accordingly bostowed upon Kardyan 

Das, a person of great capacity and of some skill as a financier. Sindhia next 

reduced Agra and Aligarh, and with the capture of the latter fortress acquired 

the immense accumulations of Specie and jewels that a long course of plunder 

had allowed Afrasydb Khan to make. At tho close of tho year 1785, Zdbita 

Khan died, and was succeoded by his eldest son, Ghulam Kddir Khan. Sindhia 

was master of tho whole of the Central and Southern Duab, Muhammad Beg 
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was powerless, and, deserted by his troops, was only too glad to accept anything 
that the new Amir might give him. Mr. James Anderson was the British 
envoy with Sindhia, and Colonel Harper filled a similar office at the court 
of the NawAb of Omlh, who was still titular Vazir of the Empire. Shah 
KizAm-nd-dm was appointed superintendent of the royal household, for which 
a provision of £120,000 a year was allotted. 

Ye must now return to Sahstranpur affairs. ZAbita Klmn, after a loug life 
of alternate success and misfortune, marked by the evils 
Gimlain liadii Ivhan. _ resulting from an ill-tom pored judgment and a naturally 

restless disposition, died unnoticed and uncared for in the year 1785. Ho 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Glut lam Kadir Khan, the same who is said to 
have received such unpardonable injuries at the hands of the Emperor during 
the Shukartar campaign in 1772. He was a youth of a proud, cruel and 
ferocious disposition, and at once showed his true character by dispossessing 
Afzal Khan, brother of .Zabita Khan, of the lands that had long been in his pos¬ 
session, and by seizing upon his effects. Ghulam Kadir then proceeded to 
assume all the insiguia of independence, and proclaimed himself ruler of the 
Upper DuAb under the name of Najib-ud-danlah Hoshyar Jang. Affairs to the 
west of the Jumna so occupied the attention of Sindhia, that Ghulam Kadir \vas 
allowed to consolidate his power and act as he pleased. The Jaipur prince, 
assisted by Ismail Beg, the nephew of Muhammad Beg, defeated Sindhia him¬ 
self and laid siege to Agra. At the same time Baja Daya Bam fomented the 
discords that prevailed amongst the Mughal nobles, and detached thorn from 
the Marhatta cause; but hilling into the hands of Shah NizAm-ud-din, Siudhia’s 
Deputy at Dehli, the intriguer was trodden to death by elephants in tlio royal 
presence.. Dehli was placed in a state of siege, and every preparation, made to 
meet the storm which the Marhatta party felt must sooner or later fall upon 
them. 

The need of these precautions was soon shown. Ghulam KAdir bavinm 
Ghulam Kadir attacks during the last two years, raised and disciplined a 

Dehli, 1787 A-D. considerable force, resolved to make the Empire at 

large pay for their support, and, marching down the Duiih, encamped opposito 
Dehli towards the close of the year 1787. He was encouraged in this step by 
letters received from Mansur Ali Khan, Nazir o!' the household and a confidant 
of the Emperor, which urged him to come and demand the vacant office of Amir- 
ul-Umara. Shah Nizam-ud-din and the Desmukh, a son-in-law of Sindhia, 
in command of the Marhatta force, were inclined to undor-estimato the impor¬ 
tance of the crisis. They contented themselves with sending small dolaohments 
across the river, with orders to attack the force of Ghulam KAdir. The result 
was, that their troops were defeated with great slaughter, and both the loaders 
fled to Gwaliar. Ghulam Kadir at once crossed the Jumna, and was introduced 
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into the palace by tbe treacherous Nazir. He then demanded the appointment 
he sought, and the wretched Emperor, seeing himself without resource, was 
obliged to confer on this arch-rebel an office which now seems to have belonged 
to any one hold enough to attempt to secure the Emperor’s person. Amongst 
those who, at this time, preferred the existing state of affairs, and had some 
regard for the Emperor’s dignity, was the Regain Suraru, who, on the death of 
her husband, the infamous Sumru, had succeeded to the command of the discip¬ 
lined battalions he had raised, and to the possession of the lands granted for 
their maintenance. 


■ The adventurer known by the name of Sumru or Sombre 1 was a butcher by 
_ ,. , „ profession, a native of Salzburg, or some say Treves. 

Early history of Sumru. f ’ 1 J > 

m the Duchy oi Luxemburg. His real name was 

Walter Renaril or Roinliard. He came to this country as a soldier in the 
French army, and desorting that service took employment with the British, whore 
he attained to the rank of sergeant. Deserting again, he joined the French 
party at CJhandernagore, and, on the surrender of that settlement, accompanied 
M. Law in his wanderings throughout India from 1757 to 1760. In the latter 
year Law’s party joiued the army of Shah Alam in Bengal, and remained with 
tlio Emperor until his defeat in 1761, when M. Law was taken prisoner and 
his European troops were dispersed. We next find Sumru in the service of 
Mir Kasim, by whom he was employed to murder the English prisoners at, Patna, 
in October, 1763. He then escaped into Oudh, and after some time took service 
in Bundelkhand. We next find him in the Jat country, where he served 
Mirza Najf Khan. Deserting him, Sumru entered the service of Siiraj Mai, the 
Jiit leader, with a battalion of disciplined infantry, a detail of artillery, and some 
throe hundred Europeans, the dross of all countries and nationalities. From the 
Juts he went to the Marhattas, whom he served for several years, but, deserted to 
the Imperial army after the battle of Barsana in 1775, 

In 1777, Mirza Najf Khan again took Sumru into his service, and, in addi¬ 
tion to his own battalions, gave him command of a body 
Settles in Saul liana, 0 p jp U gl la i horse. For the support of tho whole he 

assigned him the parganak of Sardbana and the adjacent lands, then valued at 
six laklis of rupees a year. On the death of Reinkard, in 1778 A.D., his force 
was maintained by his widow. This remarkable woman was the daughter, by 
' a concubine, of Asad Khun, a Musalman of Arab descent, settled in the town 
of Kutana in tho Meerut District. She was born about the year 1753 A.D. 
On the death of her father, she and her mother became subject to ill-treatment 
from her half-brother, the legitimate heir, and they consequently removed to 


1 The name Sombre ia said, to have been given to liim from his gloomy disposition ; whilst 
others say it arose from his assuming the name of Walter Summers, The latter account 
gives the more probable origin of tho name. 
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Dcliii about 17 GO. There she entered tbe service of Snmrn, and accompanied 
him throne'll all his campaigns. Summ, on retiring to Sardkana, found him¬ 
self relieved of all the cares and troubles of war, and gavo himself entirely 
up to a life of ease and pleasure, and so completely fell into the hands of the 
Boy am, that she had no difficulty in inducing him to exchango the title of 
mistress for that of wife. Having attained to this dignity, she pcrsovoringly 
exercised the rights thereby attained, to raise herself to tho actual enjoyment of 
all the powers derived from Snmru’s political position. Snmrn died in 1778, 
and was buried in the Roman Catholic cemetery at Agra, where his tomb still 
exists.' 

Smnru left a son, Zafary&b Khan, by a concubine naiAed Balia Begam, but 
his widow assumed tho management of the estate and the command of the 
troops, which now numbered fivo battalions of sepoys, about 300 European 
officers and gunners, with forty pieces of cannon, and a body of irregular 
liorse. In 1781 tho Begam was baptised, according to the ritual of tho Roman 
Catholic Church, under tho name of Johanna. Her troops wore at this time 
commanded by a German named I’aoli, who intrigued with the Prince Mira a 
Jawan Bakht against the Shafi and Rohilla faction, to raise the Prince to tho 
dignity of Amir-ul-Umara, and, as we have seen, was assassinated by order of 
Muhammad Beg Hamadani in 1783 A.D. After tho murdor of Paoli, Messrs. 
Baours, Evans, and Dudronec successively commanded tho Begam’s forcos, 
which were principally occupied in opposing the inroads of tho Sikhs. In 
17S7 George Thomas entered the Begam’s service at Dehli. Sumrn’s party 
was never famed for their military achievements. They never gained a gun 
and never lost one until they were defeated by the British at Ajanta GMfc. 
Smnru was distinguished for his excellent retreats. He was accustomed to 
draw up his men in line, fire a few shots, form a square, and retreat, so that if 
his corps gained no laurels, they preserved their reputation. His troops were 
the most mutinous in India, and arc said to have frequently attackod their own 
officers and beaten them with clubs, whilst on more than one occasion Snmrn 
was tied astride a gun, and exposed to the mid-day heat, to compel him to 
obey their wishes. 

Having brought the history of the Sardhanji fief down to the year 1787, I 
shall proceed with the main story. Ghulam Kadir, on obtaining his patent of 

GBulam Kadir made office, opened communications with the Begam, then 
Anur-Ul-umara, operating against the cis-Satlaj Sikhs. He offered her, 


1 The inscription on it runs thus— 

1 '■ - — 
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not only an extension of lier jdr/fr, bnt even an equal share in the administra¬ 
tion of affairs, if she would support his authority. 'Well versed in eastern 
politics, and well acquainted with the Afghan character for treachery, the Begam 
repulsed these offers with scorn, and advanced with her troops to the capital. 
Hero she was received as the saviour of the imperial cause, and so intimidated 
tho rebels that they withdrew across the Jumna. From thence Ghulam Kddir 
demanded the dismissal of the Begam and her troops; and on this not being 
granted, opened fire upon the palace itself. For some time desultory skirmishes 
took place, and though Najf Kuli Khan came to the assistance of the Emperor, 
little impression was made on tho rebel’s force. Marching down the Dnab, 
Glmldm Kadir possessed himself of Aligarh, and, uniting his forces with those 
of Ismail Beg, defeated Rina Khan, the Marhatta General, at Chaksu. Mansiir 
Ali Khan, faithful to his friend Ghulam Kadir, refused to supply the Emperor’s 
purse, and conveyed intimation to the enemy that the Prince Jaw an Bakhfc was 
approaching, with a large force, to relieve the city. Ho further advised that 
Ghulam Kadir should embraco this opportunity to make terms whilst he was 
still able. Profiting by this counsel, the Roliilla signified his sorrow for his 
late conduct, and offered to restore the lands in the Duab that he had lately 
usurped. These offers, hacked by a handsome present in ready money, of which 
the imperial treasury stood in much need, were accepted,’ and the rebol marched 
back to SaMranpur, with the confirmation of his appointment as “ first of the 
nobles” in his hand. 

Tho conduct of Sindhia during this time needs explanation, and the mate- 

Causea of Sindhia’s in- Hals available do not afford anything that can he con- 
actl01t * 1 siderod satisfactory. On establishing his authority in 

Upper India, Sindhia found that the greater portion of tho Stato lands was 
parcelled out amongst the Mughal nobles on condition of military service, and 
resolved to carry out the project attempted by Mirza Shafi and others, and 
resume tlieso grants, paying those employed in the army from the public funds, 
and devoting the revenues of tho resumed lands to this purpose, and to the 
support of a standing army raised and disciplined in the European fashion. 
The design was carried out, but not without considerable murmurs, which 
nothing hut the presence of an overwhelming Marhatta force prevented from 
breaking out into open rebellion. Narayan Das, too, was removed from tho 
superintendence of the revenue, which was conferred upon Shah Nizum-ud-dm, 
whilom superintendent of the imperial household. In this critical time of doubt 
and uncertainty, matters were brought to a crisis by tho action of the Jaipur 
Prince, who induced Muhammad Beg to join him, and, on ins death in battle, 
Ismail Beg, his nephew, became the head of the malcontent Mughals. In tho 
war between Sindhia and the Raja of Jaipur, small bodies of Mughal troops, led 
by men whoso lands Sindhia had resumed, continually deserted to the enemy, 
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anil ill the end he had none but his own countrymen to rely upon. Numbers 

proving too much for him, Sindhia retired to Gwaliar to await reinforcements, 

and for a time was powerless to prevent the advance of the Rohilla adventurer. 

These facts, we may fairly infer, were the causes which led to the inaction of 

the Marhattas during the eventful year 1787. 

In the beginning of 1788, Sindhia prepared to cross the Chambal, whilst the 

Emperor himself also awoke to new life, and corn- 
1788 A.D. r 

menced a royal progress throughout the territories close 

to the capital. The Raja of Jaipur was compelled to yield the usual tribute, and 

Najf Kuli Khan was invested in his strong fortress of Gokalgarh. The latter had 

_. „ „ , the presumption to demand the office of Amir-ul-Umara 

Siege of Gokalgarh. , , 

as a condition of his submission] and were it not for the 

urgent representations of some of the few faithful friends of the court that still 
remained, the Emperor would have consented to the arrangement, especially as 
the proposition was coupled with the offer of £60,000 in ready cash as the fine 
on investiture. The imperial troops comprised, at this time, several battalions 
of half disciplined levies known as najibs, the body-guard called the red batta¬ 
lion, a considerable force of irregular horse, and three battalions of disciplined 
infantry from the Sardhana fief, under the command of George Thomas, with 
a respectable train of Artillery. Najf Kuli Khan himself lay in an intrenched 
post at about a mile from the fort. The Goshain Raja, Himmat Bahadur, com¬ 
manded the force opposed to Najf Kuli, and the Emperor himself invested the fort 
with the main portion of the army. The Goshain’s forces were, for the most 
part, a rabble composed of the dregs of the armies of all the nations of India. 
He had only two disciplined battalions under a Danish leader, Colonel Meisel- 
back, that did good service both here and in BundelkhaiuU The officers of Ids 
force, accustomed to riot and debauchery, could not bear the unwonted labour of 
the trenches, and, forgetful of the danger of their situation, continued to indulge 
themselves to excess. The soldiers soon followed the example of their leaders. 
Najf Kuli being informed of this state of things by his spies, selected a strong 
detachment of cavalry, and made a night attack on the Goshain’s quarter. The 
lines were instantly carried, and such a general slaughter took place that any 
possibility of a rally was prevented. The terror caused by this sudden attack 
communicated itself to the main body, who began to prepare for flight, and for 
this they were the more ready when they found that Mansur Khan, who com¬ 
manded in Gokalgarh, had, by an arrangement preconcerted with Najf Kuli, 
slipped out of the fort, and attacked the imperial camp in the rear. 

Shall Alam and his family were now in the greatest danger. Their tents 

Gallantry of the Gegam. were stl ' uc ^ anc * removed to the advanced guard com- 
____ uiauded by Shah M ir IGAd, who endeavoured to rally 

1 See Gazetteer Index, Vol. I, under ‘Meiselback’. 
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the flying troops. The Sardhana brigade, under the command of G-eorge 
Thomas, and with the Regain in person present, now greatly distinguished itself. 
At the first alarm lliey drew up as if on parade, and the Begam sent a respect¬ 
ful message to Shall Alam, desiring him to repair to her quarters, and she would 
punish the rebel or die in defence of the imperial cause. At the same time she 
wrote to Najf Ivuli, upbraiding him for his conduct, and threatening him with 
exemplary punishment should he persist. Slic then placed herself iu her palan¬ 
quin at the head of one hundred men, who, led by George Thomas, repeatedly 
charged the troops of Mansur Khan, and drove them back to the fort. The 
imperial leaders had now time to collect their men, and Himmat Bahadur and 
Shah Mir Khan led the attack against Najf- Kuli, who was eventually obliged 
to retire with heavy loss. The brave Shall Mir Khan was killed on the Emperor’s 
side. Najf Kuli Khan submitted, and in the darbar held for this purpose, the 
Begam was invested with a dress of honour, and received the title of “daughter 
of the Emperor” and u Ornament of her sex” {leb-nn-nissa), with the parganah 
of BadshMrpur in jagir. 

Sindhia, on advancing into the Duab, sent It and Khan to relieve the fort of 
Agra, which was still besieged by Ismail Beg. The latter 

Sindhia relieves Agra. b ’ . t -u ni u ttl 

had previously made engagements with Gliulam Ka- 

dir for their mutual support, but the faithless Rohilla had no intention of carry¬ 
ing out his part of the treaty. The consequence of this conduct was, that 
Ismail Beg was defeated and obliged to fly to the Rohilla camp, then at Aligarh. 
The united forces proceeded northward, and, after expelling Sindhia’s troops 
from the Duab, marched upon Dehli, with the intention of plundering the impe¬ 
rial palace. The immediate cause for this step was the alleged discovery of a 
letter addressed to Sindhia by Shah Alam, in which he called on the Marhatta 
for assistance. The Nazir, Mansur Ali Khan, still held the first place iu Shah 
Alam’s counsels, and still kept up a traitorous correspondence with the Robillas. 
By his influence, Himmat Bahadur and the few Mughal nobles then at court 
abandoned the palace and city, and left the Emperor in the hands of the rebels. 
Gbulam Kadir and Ismail Beg, with two thousand Robillas, took possession of 
the palace, and forced themselves into the hall of audience, where they found 
the Emperor, and standing on each side of the throne,' obliged him to approve 
of all their acts. They then dismissed him to the inner apartments, and con¬ 
sulted on their future course of action. 

The Nazir was admitted to their counsels, and by his advice one Sftal 
Das, a sub-treasurer, was sent to Shah Alam, with 

Weakness of the Emperor. 

a message that one or the young prmces should be 
sent to accompany the army against the Marhattas, whilst the citadel and 
garrison should be immediately delivered up to the Rohillas. To strengthen 
this proposal, Ghulam Kadir, with his own hand, drew up an agreement, iu 
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which lie solemnly sivore to defend the person and interests of Shall Alarm 
against all coiners. Though Sital Das used his utmost endeavours to dissuade 
the Emperor from accepting those proposals, he was sent back with the agree¬ 
ment ratified by the sign manual, and scaled with the imperial seal. In the 
meantime the Kohiila troops kept, pouring in, and in a short time occupied both 
palace and fort. The imperial troops wero disarmed and expelled, and their offi¬ 
cers were placed in confinement. Glmhlra Kadir then insolently demanded the 
kovs of the imperial treasury, and when informed that the coffers were ompty, 
prepared to offer the last indignities to the aged Emperor. 

Early the next morning, Ghul&m Kadir, accompanied by a numerous band 

of followers, entered the audience chamber, and expelled 
Shah Alam deposed. , ' 

all the inmates except Shah Alam. He then sent tor 

•Bedar Bakht, a son of tha late Emperor Ahmad Shall, from Salimgarli, and placed 

him on the throne under the name of Jahan Shah. Shah Alam and his family 

wero transferred to Salimgarli, and his quarters in the palaeo were occupied by 

Julian Sliah. The next step was the plunder of the ladies of tlio haram, Mali- 

kali Zamuna and Sahiba Mahal, the widows of Mahmud Shah, first felt the 

rebel's cruelty. They were ordered to appear, and to thorn was committed tho 

invidious task of removing the jewellery from the persons of tho inmates of the 

seraglio, Tho spoil produced did not satisfy tho inhuman tyrant, who then 

ordered that those ladies themselves should he plundered of all they possessed, 

and he expelled from the palace. Jahan Shall himself was next sent on a similar 

errand, and by menaces and entreaties succeeded in procuring a.large amount 

of jewellery, which lie scat on trays to the Itohilla. Dissatisfied with this also, 

Crhulam Kadir sent for the Emperor and all his family, and sternly demanded tho 

The Emperor deprived imperial treasures. In vain did tic Emperor plead his 

hu ' utter poverty and the emptiness of his coffers. Inflamod 

by a protracted debauch, which had thrown him into a paroxysm of rago, tho 

tyrant threatened his sovereign with instant loss of sight, “ What!” exclaimed 

the suffering prince, “ wliat! will you destroy these eyes, which for a period 

of sixty years have lieen assiduously employed iu perusing the sacred Korun ?” 

LegunlLss of this appeal, the lioliilla caused the Emperor to bo thrown down, 

and planting himsell on the bosom of the prostrate prince, transfixed his eyes 

with a poignard, and expelled him, with every mark of indignity, pale and 

bleeding, from the audience chamber. This occurred on the 10th August, 1788. 

The next to feel what tho barbarity of a degraded Afghan could do and 

The Nazir also spoiiea. c ^ r ° w:is -^Mr, Mansur Ali, the treacherous con¬ 
federate of Ghuhun Kadir. Perhaps somo compuue- 
lions visited even him tor his conduct towards his master. On tho occasion of 
the installation of Julian Shah, when the deposed Emperor cried out in his 


pnry—“ Better will it be for Ghula 


11111 Kadir to plunge his dagger in my bosom 
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tliaii load me with such indignity,” the Rohilla put his hand on his sword; and 
had not the Nazir restrained him, would then and there have put an end to tho 
Emperor’s sufferings. However this may he, the Nazir rendered himself an 
object of suspicion to Ghuhtm Kddir, who put him into close confinement, and 
plundered him of all his effects, to the amount of £70,000. In all these acts 
Ismail Beg was a passive participator; but when he asked for a share of the spoil, 
the Rohilla refused to acknowledge him. Incensed at this, Ismail Beg offered 
his services to the Marhattas, who, under Rana Khan, advanced on Delhi. 

Ghulam Kddir, hearing of the approach of the avenging army, collected all 

Capture and death of Ms spoil, and, taking with him the imperial family and 
Ghulam Kddir. the Nazir, fled to Meerut. The Marhattas occupied 

Dehli, Ismail Bog was despatched to act against Gokalgarh, and Rand Khan 
and Appdkhandi Rao, with Ali Bahadur from Bundolkhand, invested Meerut. 
Ghuldm Kddir cut his way through the besieging army, and fled towards Saha- 
ranpur, but was captured on the way, and handed over to the Marhattas. On 
refusing to discover the place where he had deposited the spoils 1 of the palace, 
he was confined in an iron cage constructed for the purpose, and carried in front 
of the army. Day by day he lost a hand, an ear, or a foot, until death put an 
end to his sufferings. His confederate, the Ndzir, was trodden to death by ele¬ 
phants,—both thus dreadfully atoning for their groat and many crimes. The 
Marhattas next reduced the whole of tho Upper Duab, and in their hands 
it remained until it was conquered by the British. 

Shah Alatn was again restored to the throne of his ancestors, with an allow¬ 
ance of .£90,000 per annum for the support of his 

Sinilllia supreme at Dehli. , , P 

household, which was again placed under the control ol 

Shah Nizam-ud-din. Ismail Beg, who had been sent against JNajf Kuli Khan, 
found that in the meantime his opponent bad died, and that his widow was in 
command of tho troops. She induced him to take her side against tho Mar¬ 
hattas, and for some time their combined forces maintained their ground, until 
tho death of the widow in battle induced her troops to abandon Ismail Beg. 
He then surrendered himself to tho Marhattas, and was conveyed a prisoner to 
Agra, where lie died in 1799. Sindliia’s next enemy was Holkar, whose forces 
wore almost annihilated in tho bloody action of Lakhairi, near Rdnuiid, in 1792. 
In this battle the disciplined troops of Sindhia, under M. deBoigne, greatly 
distinguished themselves, so that the Marhatta directed their increase to 24,000 
infantry and 130 pieces of artillery, and assigned for their support fifty-two dis¬ 
tricts in the Dudb., Towards the middle of 1793, Sindhia returned to his own 
country, leaving Gopal Rao as his representative in the north, and M. deBoigne 
in command in the centre of his new possessions. Sindhia died in Febru¬ 
ary, 1794, at Wanauli, near Poona, and was succeeded by his nephew Daulat 
Rao. The remainder of the general history of the Upper Dutib may he divided 
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into a few sections,—the rise of George Thomas, the continuation of the 
account of the Sardhana fief, the Marhatta administration, and the arrival of the 
British. 

The short and brilliant career of George Thomas distinguishes him amidst 
the crowd of European adventurers in tho Marhatta 
' service who at this time sought their fortunes in 

upper India. He was a native of Tipperary in Ireland, and caine to Madras 
as a sailor in a man-of-war about 1782. Iu Madras he deserted his ship to 
join the forces of some Poligar chief] and in 1787 made his way to Dehli, where 
he entered the service of Begam Sumru. Here he distinguished himself at the 
siege of Gokalgarli, and remained at Sardhana until 1792, when LeVaisseau, 
, the commandant of the Begam’s artillery, who had always been the rival and 
bitter enemy of Thomas, succeeded in supplanting him in the Begam’s confi¬ 
dence- Thomas, ill-brooking his disgrace, resigned his employment, and betook 
himself, to the town of Amipsliahr, then a frontier-station of Britis htroops. He 
had not been long here, when overtures were made to him on the part of Appa- 
kandi ftao, the Marhatta Governor of the trans-Jumna territory, who, at this 
time, sought to establish his authority iu Ismail Beg’s former jdgir of Mewar, 
Thomas accepted the Marhatta service, and in a short time so distinguished 
himself, that his employer presented , him with several parganahs in jdgir as a 
reward for good and faithful service,—the latter a novelty in Marhatta politics. 

The gift, however, was not so valuable as might have been expected. These 
.... parganahs were inhabited by a wild and warlike race, 

living m fortified villages, and accustomed to oppose 
all comers, whether with cause or without cause. It took Thomas many months 
and much hard marching and fighting to reduce them to even a semblance of 


Thomas at Jiijbar. 


submission, and this only lasted whilst he was within recall Though an un¬ 
profitable field as a source of revenue, his jdgir gave Thomas an excuse for keep¬ 
ing up a large force, who, by discipline and experience, soon became a body of 
men that could be relied upon in the field against any of the surrounding 
tribes. His fame increased, and with it his power, for soldiers of fortuno from 
theDnab and Rohilkhand continually flocked to his standard, and in a few years 
be found himself at tho head of two well-drilled battalions of infantry, with a 
complement of irregular horse and cavalry, and a park of field artillery. Eo- 
gam Sumru, instigated by LeVaisseau, now her husband, sought in every way 
to injure Thomas, and urged on his Marhatta employers the danger of allowing 
a man of his character to assume a position- of gnari-independence. She even 
marched against him with the entire force of the Sardhana jagir; but before 
reaching his territory, a mutiny amongst her troops and the death of LeVais¬ 
seau put an end to the expedition. Whether worked on by the Begam’s 
remonstrances, or actuated by selfish motives of his own, even Appakandi Lao, 
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Made Warden of the whose life Thomas, on more than one occasion, had 
Marches. saved, was induced to plot his destruction ; but twice 

the hired assassins failed in their attempts. Notwithstanding that Thomas was 
well aware of all this treachery, he took no notice of its authors, and was 
always ready to carry out the orders he received, though frequently their execu¬ 
tion was both difficult and dangerous. One of his principal duties was to oppose 
the invasions of the Sikhs from the west; and in this he was so successful, that 
Lakwa Dada, who had succeeded Gopal Rao as the Marhatta commander in 
the north of the Duab, assigned him a second jagi?', and gave him charge of tho 
entire frontier of the present Meerut Division. Whilst thus employed, he 
returned good for evil by reinstating the Begam at Sardhana, whence she had 
been driven by a mutiny of her troops; and he also distinguished himself at the 
sieges of Shamli and Lakhnauti, About this time Appakandi Rao, whilst suffer¬ 
ing from an incurable disease, performed the sam&dh by drowning himself in 
the Jumna, and was succeeded by his nephew, Vaman Rao, whose first desire was 
to resume the jagirs held by Thomas. 

Thomas, on hearing of this, retired to his own country, and strengthened 

Breaks with the Mar- himself there by raising more troops and building 
hllUa3, small forts, to which he might retire, or which might 

serve as depots for stores and ammunition. He, at the same time, continued 
his operations against the Sikhs, whose forces he frequently repulsed. Whilst 
thus engaged, Yiimau Rao attacked Jajhar, but retired on hearing of Thomas’s 
approach; and the latter 'took the opportunity of invading and plundering par- 
ganali Dadri, now in the Bulandshahr District, and then held by one Kashmiri 
Boli, who was justly suspected of being the instigator of Vaman Rao’s treacherous 
attaok. The breach was further widened by some misunderstanding with Bapu 
Sindhia, the successor of Lakwa Dada at Sabaranpur, whose troops Thomas 
defeated in two successive actions. Thomas was now considered dangerous 
enough to be left alone; and having no money to pay his troops, he led them into 
the Jaipur and other neighbouring States, where he levied contributions suffici¬ 
ent to satisfy their present wants. This state of things could not continue for 
long, and he looked about for means whereby he might place his affairs on a 
more stable foundation. 

In 1798, Thomas first formed the design of carving out an independent 

Thomas becomes inde- kingdom for himself, and for this purpose selected the 
pendent. traetknown as Hariana, which, from the troubled state 

of the times, had for some years acknowledged no master. His first efforts 
against Kanhori were unsuccessful, but persevering in his attacks, he eventually 
reduced it to submission, and with it the south of the province fell .into his 
-hands. In the north the Raja of Fatiyala and the Bhatis held out for some 
time; but by tho close of the cold weather, Thomas had extended his authority 
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as far as the river Sarshti, and included tlie important towns of Hhnsi, Hissar, 
Mahim and Tuhana amongst his possessions. He selected Hansi as the capital 
of his State, rebuilt the walls and fort, established a mint, cannon foundry, and 
a manufactory of pov der and small arms. To attach his soldiers to his service 
he granted pensions to the wounded, and to tho families of those who perished 
in battle he allowed half the pay drawn by the deceased. It was his desire to 
put himself in a capacity, when a favourable opportunity should offer, of 
attempting the conquest of the Panjab, and he aspired to the honour of planting 
the British standard “ on the banks of the Attoek (Indus).” One of his first 
expeditions was in conjunction with Yaman Iiao, the Marhatta Sub-Governor 
of Bulaudshahv, against the Baja of Jaipur. Tbo combined forces were at first 
successful, and captured the important town ofPatebpur; butthe Baja, advancing 
against them with a levy en masse, compelled the Marhattas to retire, and eventu¬ 
ally to make peace. Thomas was not much more successful in an attack on Bika- 
nir. Towards the close of 1799, lie joined with Ambaji Inglia in an expedition 
against tbo territories of the Edna of Udepur, one of tbo most powerful and 
important of the Bajput States. Their object was to expel Lakvni Dadd, the 
Marhatta oommander there, who had joined the Edna, and acted in opposition 
to Sindhia’s orders in regard to bis predecessor’s widows, the Bais. In this 
expedition, chiefly through Thomas’s skill, they were successful. 

Whilst engaged in Udepur, the enemies of Thomas were not slow to take 
Combination against advantage of his absence to invade Idaridna; and, with 
the usual duplicity evinced by' those in power, especially 
amongst the Marhattas, the foremost amongst his assailants was Amb&ji, his own 
colleague, and General Perron, the Marhatta commander in the Duab. Both 
concluded that as Lakwa Lada had fallen in battle, and Holkar’s force was com¬ 
pletely defeated at Indiir, there was no further need for Thomas’s services, and 
that his growing power would make him a formidable enemy in the event of his 
interests ever clashing with theirs. Thomas, however, proceeded on his way as if 
nothing had happened, and the inv asion of the Sikhs, and oth er matters requiri ng 
prompt attention on the part of Perron, becoming more pressing, Thomas and his 
possessions were for a time saved. During this interval of rest, Thomas 
employed himself in arranging the affairs of Bikanir and Jodhpur, and at tho 
same time he made occasional excursions into the Duiib. His own towns, too, 
often occupied his whole attention, and more than once he was obliged to sit 
down and regularly invest Bhawani, Jamalpur, and others places. 

Perron at length took the field against Thomas, with a force of ten battalions of 


infantry, six thousand horse, a body of Eohillas, and sixty pieces of heavy artillery. 

Perron attacks him, ^ P 01 ’^ 011 f° rce > under Captain Smith, invested 

Georgegarh, a small fort built by Thomas near Jajliar, 
and another, under a Mr. Lewis, advanced on Mahim. Thomas .succeeded in 
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Defeat and death. 


raising the siege of Georgegarli, and defeated Captain Smith, with the loss of 
his ammunition and baggage ; and again, in a battle fought near Bairi, he routed 
the combined forces of Perron, Smith and Lewis, with a loss to the enemy of 2,000 
men and thirty pieces of artillery, and a loss on his own side of 700 men, and 
twenty pieces of artillery rendered unfit for future service. Perron, dismayed at 
this defeat, made every effort to collect reinforcements from all sides. From 
Saharanpnr came the forces of Bapii Sindhia ; from the west a number of Sikh 
chieftains who had long felt the power of Thomas to be a bar to their plundering 
expeditions; Meerut furnished a contingent under the Gujar Rajas tiaindayal and 
Wain Singh; from Aligarh came the Hathras and Mursan Rajas; Colonel Hess- 
ing came from Agra; and from the south the Jat ruler of Bhartpur joined the 
confederate camp with a large following. Thirty thousand men, and a train of 
one hundred and ten pieces of artillery, now surrounded Thomas on-all sides, 
and so overawed the peasantry of the neighbourhood, that they ceased to bring him 
in supplies. Many of his own officers, whose families resided within the dis¬ 
tricts in the occupation of the enemy, were bought over, and carried with them 
the troops under their command. Conspicuous amongst these were Shittib Khali, 
the commandant of Georgegarh, and Khairdt Khan, the subahdar of his first 
matchlock regiment. Unable to meet the enemy in 
the field, Thomas cut his way through their midst, 
aud succeeded in reaching H&nsi; hut here, too, treachery was rife, and he was 
eventually compelled to yield up the fort, and, with the escort of one battalion 
of sepoys, crossed the English frontier in January, 1802, and proceeded thence 
towards Calcutta. He only reached as far as Bahrampur, where he died on the 
22nd August, and was buried iu the English cemetery. 

Thus closed the career of one of the most remarkable men amongst the many 
that appeared during the troublous times preceding 
the advent of the British. It was his fixed intention, 
after consolidating his possessions about Hansi, to invade the Panjab and plant 
his standard on the Indus. This ho resolved to accomplish by a fleet of 
boats, constructed from timber procured in the forests near Flrozpur on the Satlaj, 
by means of which, proceeding down the river with his army, and settling the 
districts he might subdue on his way, he hoped to reduce the whole country 
within one or two years. At the same time he ofFeredbis services, his territory, 
and his army to the British, detailing his plans, and declaring that he had 
nothing in view but (C the welfare of his king and country.” In the words of 
his biographer 1 and friend —“ Upon the whole, however, we may be justified in 
remarking that, on a review of the life and actions of this very extraordinary 
man, it is difficult which most to admire, whether the intrepidity of spirit by 
which he was incited to the performance-of actions which, by their effect, 

1 1’rartejdin's Memoir of George Thomas, London, 1SP5, p. 338. 


Ilis character. 
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raised him from the condition of a private subject to rank and distinction among 
princes, or the wonderful and uncommon attachment generally exhibited 
towards his person by natives of every description, who fought and conquered 
with him in liis long and arduous career, and whose assistance exalted him for 
a time to a height of respectability and consequence that seldom falls to the 
lot of an individual.” 

I have already brought down the history of the Sardhana fief to the year 

further history oJ: the 1787 A-D. In that year the Bogam was joined by 
Sardhana fief. George Thomas, who remained in her service until the 

year 17 LG. During this time the Begarn obtained great influence in tho imperial 
councils ; and, endowed by nature with masculine intrepidity anti a correct 
judgment, she was able to hold her own country and preserve her authority 
unimpaired under the successive administrations of Najf Khan, Mirza Shaft and 
Afrasyab Khan. When Sindhia in 1785 became supremo, ho added to her 
possessions certain parganalis on the western bank of the Jumna; and such con¬ 
fidence had ho in her ability and integrity, that in the war with Jaipur he com¬ 
mitted to her charge the important station of Panipat. When Ghuldm Kudu- 
invested Delhi, in 1787, the Begam at once marched to the assistance of tho 
Emperor, and, declining all overtures from the rebel, resolutely compelled him 
to withdraw across tho Jumna. Hero a reconciliation was patched up between 
Shall Alam and Gbul&ni Kadir, and tlie Itohilla departed to his own country. 
In 1788, tho Begam’s troops, as we have already seen, distinguished themselves 
at the siege of Gokalgarh and in the capture of Meerut. Early in 1792, tho 
Degam began to show a partiality for M. LeVaisseau, or LeVassont as he is 
also called, a young Frenchman of birth, talents and great pride of character, 
who had been for some time in her service, which ended in his marrying 1 tho 
Begam privately, in order to bring the corps under hi3 own command. George 
Thomas at once sent in liis resignation and entered the Marhatta service, whilst 
Li-Vaisseau LeYaisseau set about to reform his turbulent troops. 

But not content with the work lie had to do at home, 
he must needs intrigue against Thomas, who was then employed in reducing 
the districts contiguous to the Begum’s trans-Jumna possessions. Thomas 
retaliated by plundering the Bngam’s parganalis. In 1793 tho Begam, in 
concert with the Marhatta Governor of Dehli, sent a force to watch Thomas, who 
retired to Tijara. The Begam then went so far as to bribe the Marhatta officers 
to advise his dismissal; and a body of Marhattas having joined her army, she 
marched from Sardhana to Thomas’s new district of JfiajhaV. Her force 
then consisted of four battalions of infantry, 20 pieces of artillery, and about 
400 cavalry, whilst Thomas had only 2,000 men, with ten guns and 700 cavalry. 
Hwas no scci'ct that the expedition was intended to ant against Thomas; 


1 Uio Bcyam thou added the name of Nubilis 


to Johiuma. 
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lint emits now took place, wliioh not only induced the Begam to relinquish her 
intention of attacking Thomas, hut ended in the total subversion of her autho¬ 
rity for the time. 

There was at this time in the Begatn’s employ a native of Liege, only known 

_ .. by his nick name of Liegeois, who had been for many 

The Liegeois revolt. ' . 

years an intimate friend of Thomas, and ou the present* 

occasion used all his endeavours to bring about a reconciliation. His conduct 
was highly displeasing to LeVaisseau, who used his influence with the Begain 
to procure the Liegeois’ degradation ; and to mako his disgrace more mortifying, 
the place was given to a junior officer, a creature of LeYaissoan’s. The soldiers, 
over ready for mutiny, sided with the Liegeois, and resolved to effect the down- 
fal of both the Begam and LeVaisseau, who, owing to the privacy with which the 
marriage ceremony was performed, was looked upon as her paramour. They 
invited Zalaryab Khan, the son of the late Suinru, from Delili, to become their 
commander. This young man, who has been characterised by a contemporary as 
“ a compound of ignorance, cruelly and debauchery,” consented to join the 
conspiracy, on condition that the deputation sent by the army to invite him 
should take an oath of fidelity to him on the spot. Having sworn allegiance 
to their now leader, the rebel troops, with Zafaryab Ivhan at their head, pro¬ 
ceeded, in May, 1795, towards Sardhana r to which place the Begam and her 
husband had fled on hearing of the negotiations at Dehli. 

Whether from jealousy, satiety, or some other cause, the Begam herself 
now became as anxious to get rid of her husband as 
she had formerly been to obtain the sanction of the 
Church toiler passion for him. The rational explanation of her conduct on this' 
occasion would, liowevor, appear to be the discovery that LeVaisseau was unfitted 
by temperament to manage the unruly body of troops that she was obliged to 
entertain. To accomplish her purpose, she is said to have got up the revo¬ 
lution that we have just noticed, representing to her husband that a plan had 
been laid for murdering both herself and him, and seizing on the jdyir; and 
urged him, thereupon, to collect all the treasure that could readily be transported, 
and by flight save both their lives and a portion of their wealth. Having thus 
far succeeded, slic extorted from her intended victim avow, in which she joined, 
to the effect that, in case of her flight being intercepted, each party should, by 
death, secure escape from the probable consequences ; and to enable her to effect 
this, should it become necessary, the lady, as well as her husband, carried arms. 
All. arrangements being perfected, the fugitives, with their treasure, departed 
under the cover of night; hut scarcely had they passed the boundary of her own 
j&glr, than they encountered a party of troops, placed in the position which 
they occupied by order of the Begam. Kosistanco and recourse to flight seemed 
alike hopeless, and the report of a pistol from the Begum’s pdlki, followed 
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by loud cries from her attendants, assured the husband that his wife had per- 
formed her share in their mutual agreement. Portions of her garments, stained 
with blood, were exhibited to confirm the impression, and, under the influence 
of terror, more probably than of conscientious regard for his pledge, the entrap¬ 
ped victim followed the supposed example of his wife, and with a pistol termi¬ 
nated his life. 

Of the actual occurrence of this catastrophe there is no reason to doubt; but 

the circumstances attending it arc so differently related, 

Thomas’s account. . . ... 

that there is much difficulty in ascertaining the real 

facts. The story, as told by Mundy and Bacon, is given above. 1 George 
Thomas’s biographer 2 relates that the Begam and her husband wore cut oft' in 
their intended flight into British territory* at the village of Karvva, close to Sar- 
tlliana, and that the troops who wore with her were promised a free pardon and 
their arrears of pay on condition of their laying clown their arms and giving np 
the Begam and her husband. In the confusion that arose, and before any resolu¬ 
tion could ho taken, some shots wero fired and a few men were slightly wounded. 
The soldiers, perceiving they had nothing to hope from the Begam, opeuly 
declared themselves for fciumru’s son. The infantry then surrounded her palan¬ 
quin, and demanded her surrender : the cavalry at the same time surrounded her 
husband who was on horseback. The Begam at that instant drew a poniard 
from liar side, and running the point of it across her breast, drow a little blood, 
but with no intention of killing herself. Her attendants called for assistance, 
and LeYaisseau hearing the tumult, demanded to know what had happened. Ho 
was answered that the Beg,amhad killed herself. Twice he put the same question, 
and twice he received the same answer, on whioli he deliberately shot himself 
in the mouth. 


Sleeman, who had particularly good opportunities for ascertaining the real 

Hleeman’s account. facts of tbc case > wbilst repeating the story of the com¬ 
pact between the husband and wife “ that neither should 
survive the other,” describes the actual occurrence as follows :— u They liad got 
three miles on the road to Meerut, when they found the battalions gaining fast 
upon the palanquin. LeYaisseau drew a pistol from his holster, and urged on 
the bearers. He could easily have galloped off and saved himself, hut ho would 
not quit his wife’s side. At last the soldiers came up close behind them. The 
female attendants on the Begam began to scream, and, looking into the litter, 
LeYaisseau saw the white cloth covered with blood. The Begam had stabbed 
herself, hut the dagger had struck against one of the bones of'her chest, and 
she had not courage to repeat the blow. Her husband put the pistol to his 
temple and fired. The ball passed through his hoad, and he fell dead to the 


1 Bacon’s First Impressions, II, 41 . Mmidy’s Sketches, I, 37 ], 
! Francklin’s life of Thomas, 59 . 


as quoted by Thornton. 
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ground. ” On tlio evidence, as a whole, tin's may be accepted as the most 
correct account; and subsequent events would seem to corroborate the opinion 
tliat the Begam was not in league witli the mutineers. Thomas’s account gives 
no support to the contrary opinion; and bad be believed tlio Begam guilty, lie 
would probably have mentioned his belief to bis biographer. 

On the death of LeYaissean, “the villains,” says Thomas, “who, the 
The Begam restored preceding day, had styled themselves his slaves, now 
by ThomiiB. committed every act of insult' and indignity upon his 

corpse, ” For throe days it lay exposed to the insults of the rabble, and was at 
length thrown into a ditch. The Begam herself was carried back to the fort, 
and stripped of all her property and tied to a gun, and would hero have perished 
of starvation and exposure had she not been attended to by a faithful ser¬ 
vant, who supplied all her wants. Released from her terrible position by the 
good offices of M. Saleur, a gentleman of' her army, the Begam was still kept 
in confinement. Iiere she found means to communicate with George Thomas, 
and implored him to assist in her release, promising any sum that the Marhat- 
tas would demand if again reinstated in her jajir. On receipt of these letters, 
Thomas, by an offer of £12,000, prevailed on Bapu Sindhia, the Marhatta 
Governor of the Upper Duab, to march towards Sardhana; and in the 
meantime Thomas himself intrigued with the mutineers, and finding a party 
amongst them favourable to the restoration, advanced to within a few miles 
of Sardhana-with his own troops. To assist him in his negotiations, he sent a 
message, proclaiming that he was come by order of the Marhatta chief to 
reinstate the Begam. This proceeding had the desired effect. . A portion of the 
troops mutinied, and confiued Zafaryab Khan ; but before Thomas could arrive 
he was again released. Thomas, ignorant of this change in affairs, advanced 
with a slender escort of only fifty horse, directing his infantry to follow. Zafaryab 
Khan, perceiving his opportunity, ordered an attack upon Thomas; but before 
this could be carried out, the infantry arrived, and the mutineers, thinking the 
whole Marhatta army was upon them, broke and fled. The Begam was then 
brought out from her confinement and restored to power, whilst Zafaryab Khan, 
stripped of all his property, was reconducted as a prisoner to Delhi, where he 
died in 1803, and was buried beside his father in the Agra grave-yard. " 

The Begam paid a portion of the sum stipulated for her release to B4pii Sin- 

dhia, and promised the remainder. With the aid of 
The Begam at home. ' , , , „ . 

George Thomas she arranged her aftairs once more, 

and gave the command of the troops to M. Salem*, an old Frenchman, who had 
been in the corps since its first formation, Thomas describes the Begam at 
this time as small in stature, but inclined to be plump. Her complexion wa,s 
fair ; eyes—black, large, and animated. She adopted tbo Hindustani costume 
made of the most costly materials. She spoke both Persian and Urdu, and in 
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hor conversation was engaging, sensible, and spirited. Her house was well 
built, and furnished partly in tlic European and partly in tiro Hindustani stale . 
but she always followed the customs of the country 1 , and novel appealed out of 
doors or in her public darhar unveiled. Her officers presented themselves in 
front of the place where she sat, which was separated from tiro public rooms by 
a screen, and here she gave audience and transacted business of all kinds. She 
frequentlv admitted to her table the higher ranks of European officers, but natives 
never came within tire enclosure. On dinner being announced, twenty or 
thirty of her female attendants, most of whom were Christians, carried in the 
plates and dishes, and waited on the guests during the repast. 

The darker side of the Gegam's character is shown by the story of tiro slave 

Murder of the slave girl's murder. By some it is said that the girl’s crime 
furl. consisted in her having attracted the favourable notice 

of one of the Beganr’s husbands. Whatever may have been the offence, her 
barbarous mistress visited it by causing tiro girl to lie buried alive. The time 
chosen for the execution was the evening, the place the tent of the Begum; 
who caused her bod to be arranged immediately over the grave, and occupied if 
until the morning, to prevent any attempt to rescue the miserable girl beneath. 
By acts like this the Begum inspired such terror, that she was never afterwards 
troubled with domestic dissensions. She augmented her troops to six batta¬ 
lions in 1797-98, and wo next find them fighting on Sindhia’s side against the 
English in 1802. Eire battalions marched to tho Dakhin, and one remained 
at Sardhana. At the battle of Asai, tho Sardhana troops, under M. Ralour, lost 
onebattalion and four guns. After the fall of Delhi, the Begum made submission 
to the British Government, and to tho end of her life remained faithful to thoir 
interests. In 1825 she showed her loyalty by leading her troops in person to 
assist the British at Bhartpur (Bhurtporc). She died in the early part of 1881). 
The description of the Begam’s possessions and their history being purely local, 
will be found under the Meerut District. 


Mention has been made of the disciplined corps entertained by Rindhia; and 


DuBoigne. 


as the subjugation of the Daub was principally duo 
to their presence in the Marliatta army, this seems 


the proper place to give some account of the regular corps in the service of 
the native princes that have been employed in the Diiab. Sumni’a brigade 
has already been noticed at length, from its having been connected for so inanv 
years with the Meerut District, but it never had tho preponderating influence 
or the notoriety of DeBoigno’s brigade. 1 Benoit DeBoigue was by birth a 
Bavovard, and at an early age entered the Sardinian army. This ho exchanged 

Captain Lewis Ferdinand Smith, a Major in DeBoigue’,s corps, Captain Frniickjin anil Can¬ 
ton Duff, who were all personally acquainted with DeBoigue, are the principal authorities lor 
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iur the Irish Brigade in Franco, and finally fur Lhe Russian service. He was taken 
prisoner in Lhe war between Turkey and Russia, and sold as a slave by his Tur¬ 
kish captor. His parents procured his ransom, and ho again visited Russia, where 
ho obtained a command in tho Greek archipelago. Here ho met an English noble¬ 
man (Lord Percy), who gave him letters of introduction to Lord Macartney, 
then Governor of Madras, and Mr. Hastings, then in Bengal. In 1780 A.R. 
De Boigne came to Madras, and after some service there, proceeded te Bengal, 
where he was cordially received by Mr. Hastings, and obtained letters of intro- 
duclion to the Resident at Lucknow. In 1783, De Boigne arrived in Lncknow, 
where ho received a considerable present from the Nawab. He then went to 
Agra, and entered the Raja of Jaipur’s service. This came to the ears of 
Mr. Hastings, who immediately ordered DoBoigue to return to Calcutta. De- 
Boigno obeyed with alacrity, and so ingratiated himself with the Governor, that 
he was allowed to return to Lueknow, where he set up as a cloth merchant, with 

considerable success. 

1 

From Lucknow DoBoigue again went to Agra in 1781, with Major Browne, 

DeBuignc enters Sin- British envoy to the Dehli court, and there began 
dbia’s service. to {. uru attention to military affairs. He found 

that the Rfma of Goliad was at this time closely besieged by the Mariettas under 
Madlioji Sintlhia, and communicated a plan to the Rand for tho relief of tho fort 
of Gohad, which evinced much military skill, and which might eventually have 
been successful had not the correspondence been discovered by Sindhia. 
Do Boigne, disappointed at this untoward circumstance, was in despair ; but what 
seemed to bo so prejudicial to him was in reality the foundation of all his sub¬ 
sequent'fortunes. Sindhia was so pleased with tho talent and boldness shown 
in the plan formed by DoBoigue, that he consulted Mr. Andeison, tho British 
Resident at his Court, iu regard to taking DoBoigue into his service. The 
result of this, was that De Boigne obtained the command of two battalions in 
Bindhia’s service, to bo raised by himself and to be disciplined according to 
European tactics. These troops were attached to the force commanded by 
Appakaudi Rao, tho Marhatta chief who subsequently gave George Thomas his 
first command. DeBoigno’s battalions participated in all the early conquests of 
Madhujf Sindhia in Hindustan and were chiefly instrumental in gaining tho 
battles of Ohaksana and Agra in 1785 and 1780, and the battle of L&lsot in 
1788. 1 Sindhia was so pleased with this succoss, that he ordered DoBoigue 
to increase his battalions, first to ten, and subsequently to, sixteen, with a tram 
of one hundred guns. This was completed in 1790; and shortly afterwards tho 
newly-raised force was engaged iu the bloody battle of Pa tan Tanvrar in the 

iTlio Mariettas under DeBoigiio, anil tlie Jdts under M. Leslonneaux, wn-re defeated by tlio 
M u ghats, under Ismail Beg, and the Ilohtllas, uuder Gliuldiu lladir, at Chateau, about live has 
from Bhartpur, April 2*1, 178S. 
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Rli ailf lia.irn.fi country (20th June), fought against the Italitors of Jauclhpnr, 
vho had been joined by Ismail Beg. The battle was a long and bloody one, 
and the enemy lost seventy pieces of cannon. They flecl thence to PiptU’ in 
Jaudhpur, where another force of Bahtors were collected, and hero again 
DcBoigne’s forces were victorious (September 12th), in the equally severe 
battle of Mairtlia. 

In 1792, at Lakliairi Ghat, in the Bundi country, DcBoigne’s sepoys mot a 

Services of the brig- similar force, raised and disciplined by the Chevalier 
ades. Dudrenec, then in the service of Takuji Holkar. 

DeBoigne’s troops were again successful, and Dudrenec was obliged to retreat, 
with the loss of nearly all his officers. The result of this battle was that Sindhia 
became supreme in Hindustan. At Ivanand, in the Mewati country, DoBoigue’s 
brigades defeated the combined forces of Najf Kidi Kh tin’s widow and of Ismail 
Beg. Iu 1793 DeBoigne received an assignment of lands valued at £160,000 a 
year, for the support of his troops, and he then formed the third brigade. By 
this act he made many enemies, and when his old master died, Daulut Itao Sin- 
dhia, who succeeded to power, no longer gave him the cordial support that he had 
hitherto received, In addition to this, his health began to fail, and he was anxious 
tore-turn to bis own country. He accordingly made arrangements to leave the 
Duab iu December, 1795, and reached Calcutta, whence he embarked for Europe. 
He settled dowu at Ohamberi, iu his native country, and lived there a long and 
useful life. Tod, Duff, Fraucklin, and others of our old writers on Indian 
history, visited him iu bis retreat, and there learned, from his own month, the 
particulars of his eventful life which have come down to us. 

DeBoigue's description of his brigades is worth transcribing :—“ Each con- 

DeBoigne’s ndmiim- listed of ten battalions of 750 men each, seven of 
tTatlun - which were regulars, known as talingaa , clothed and 

armed like the troops in the service of the East India Company, The 
remaining three were Pathans, armed with matchlocks manufactured at Agra. 
The whole brigade was manoeuvred by word of command. To each brigade was 
attached a force of 500 Mewatisfor camp duties, 500 cavalry for patrols, and 
sixty well-mounted field pieces from 3 to 0 and 9-pounders. A supplementary 
force of 1,000 Rohillas was subsequently added to lead storming- parties.” 
According to his friend and comrade, Smith, De Boigue was a tail- Latin scholar, 
and read and wrote English, French and Italian with ease and fluency. He 
had a good knowledge of the current literature of tire day, and in conversa¬ 
tion was polite, affable, pleasant, humorous and vivacious, “tie was elegant 
in his manners, resolute in his determinations, and firm in his measures.” 
To the subtlety of the Italian he added experience gained in every school 
of life, and proved himself more than an equal match for Eastern politi¬ 
cians. He approached power in disguise, and only showed his real designs 
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when too strong to bo resisted. In tiro Duab ho was dreaded and idolised, 
feared and respected, admired and beloved. His name was enough to put down 
armed resistance; and from the time of his assumption of authority there were 
no more revolts in the portion of the Duab under his charge. It is said that 
Najf Kuli Khan, on his deathbed, gave this parting advice to his courageous 
wife —“ Resist, but if DeBoigne attacks you, yield.” 

His administration of justice was a fair medium between relaxation and 

severity, and in the conduct of business he was indefa- 
Hia daily life. J ’ 

tigable. A writer 1 m the 1 elegraph newspaper, in a 

letter, dated Agra, January 2, 1797, says of him- “ I have seen him (DeBoigne) 
daily and monthly rise with the sun, survey his k&rkhdna , review his troops, 
enlist recruits, direct the vast movements of three brigades, raise resources, and 
encourage manufactures for their arms, ammunition and stores, harangue in the 
darbar, give audience to ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the civil and 
revenue affairs of a jdgir of twenty lakhs of rupees, listen to a multitude of 
letters from various parts, on various important matters, dictate replies, carry 
on an intricate system of intrigue in different courts, superintend a private trade of 
lakhs of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and public correspondence, and 
direct and move forward a most complex political machine. All this he did with¬ 
out an European assistant, for he is very diffident in placing his confidence, and 
extremely cautious in bestowing his trust. He used to say that any ambitious 
person who reposes confidence in another, risks the destruction of his views. Such 
was his laborious occupation from sunrise until past midnight, and this was not 
the fortuitous avocation of a day, but the unremitting employment of nine or 
ten years. To this exhausting and unceasing toil he sacrificed one of the 
■firmest and most robust constitutions which ever nature formed to bloss man¬ 
kind. He left his station with accumulated diseases, extingushod health, and a 
debilitated frame, but with the poor comparative recompence of uncommon fame, 
and a splendid fortune of £400,000. In his person he was above six feet high, 
giant-honed, large-limbed, strong-featured, and with piercing eyes. There 
was something iu his countenance which depicts the hero, and compels us to yield 
implicit obedience. In his deportment he was commanding, and he trod with 
the majestic step of conscious greatness. DeBoigne, luminous as he was, had 
his shades ; and great as he appears, had his foibles and little weaknesses;—he 
was avaricious to a degree verging on contempt, exceedingly, tenacious of 
power, greedy of authority, meanly jealous of merit in those under him, and 
unworthily envious; but where is perfection ? Every officer and soldier when 
wounded received a certain present, in proportion to his wound, from fifteen 
days’ to three or four months’ pay, without any stoppage of pay during the time 
of his cure. The disabled of his army had a p ension for life to the am ount of half 
1 Captain L S. Smith, of the Marhatta Bf.rvice. 
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their pay, and lands besides; and the relations of the killed and of those who 
died of their wounds, got the property of the deceased.” 

At the departure of DeBoigne there were three brigades,—one at Poona, 
under the command of M. Perron ; one at Koil, under M. Pedrons; and one at 
Muttra, under Major Sutherland. DeBoigne neither 
5 ' nominated nor recommended a successor, but Perron, 

heimr at Poona, obtained the command for himself. It is said that DoBoigne’s 
parting advice to Sindhia was never to give the control of all those brigades (o 
one person; and that to his successor was embodied in the clause that he intro¬ 
duced into his own written agreement with Sindhia— u never to fight with tho 
English.” Perron came out to India in tho Sardine, a French frigate, in 1774, 
as a common sailor. Deserting thence lie entered the service of several of tho 
partisan leaders in different part3 of India, and in 1789 received a commission 
from DeBoigne. Perron was a man of great courage, activity and industry. His 
attention to his duty and his personal bravery at Kanond, in 1792, induced 
DeBoigne to promote him to a majority ; and in 1793 he was sent in charge of 
the first brigade to tho Dakhin. He returned to Koil as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Dual) forces in February, 1797. 

The revenue of De Boigno’s districts in tho Diuib had risen under his 

Perron’s administration. C " # fl '° m sixteCI1 t0 0Ver iwcn, '7 hkh » ™P«» * 
year. Perron not only received these, but added to 

them on all sides. He arranged and pursued a systematic plan for tho aggran¬ 
disement of his possessions and fortune, and in this was so successful, that in 
a short time the entire country from Labor to Kota, and from Jaudhpur to Koil, 
acknowledged his authority. The principal obstacles to his attaining undivided 
influence in the Marhatta empire were Tantia Pagnavfs, Lakhwa Dacia and 
George Thomas. The first was taken prisoner and died iby poison ; Lakhwa 
Dada foil in 1801, after tho fight at Datiya; and George Thomas, as wo have 
seen, succumbed to tho united battalions of all Perron’s contingents, now raised 
to four brigades, at the close of the samo year. Perron’s revenues at tho bogin- 
ning of 1802 amounted to more than forty-one lakhs of rupees a year, from sixty- 
eight pargauahs. At tho same time a cloud began to gather in the west, and 
at the risk of the safety of his power, and even of his life, Perron was obliged to 
visit the Marhatta camp at Ujain, where he arranged matters for the time by a 
liberal use of money. Sindhia in tho meantime was preparing to assist tho 
Perron retires. Peshwa and attack Holkar, and asked for a second 

brigade from Perron, who, though he risked the indopon- 
cence, and oven the existence of the Marhatta empire, delayed for his own sake 
lot three month, to send the reinforcement asked for, and then only despatched 
In, newly-raised fonrth brigade. Bren this force arrired too late, as the British 
had already stepped ,n and restored the Peshwa, who had thrown himself into 


Perron retires. 
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their hands. This so alarmod the Marhattas, that, laying aside their mutual 
jealousies, the Berar Raja, Holhar and Sindliia, united for a time against the 
English, and resolved to carry out a plau of campaign drawn up by Perron, 
who advised their active alliance for this purpose. But before anything could he 
done in pursuance of thoir agreement, quarrels again broke out, Holkar with¬ 
drew himself from the confederacy, and Sindliia, resolving to supersede Perron, 
bestowed the command of the 13nab on Ambaji. Perron found his fourth brigade, 
under Dudrenec, ready to desert him. Bourquien had induced the second and 
third brigades to revolt, and had even written to the commanders of the irre¬ 
gular horse at Koil to encompass the death of Perron. Knowing all this, 
Perron only made a half-hearted resistance at Koil, and fled by Hathras to 
Muttra, where he surrendered to Lord Lake, and proceeded thence by Calcutta 
to Europe. 

Bourquieu, who cqmmanded at Delhi, was put under restraint by his own 
troops, who met tho British on the road between Aligarh and Delhi, where tin* 
Marhattas were completely defeated on tho 11th September, 1S03, The Prince 
Akbar, who bad succeeded to the position of heir-apparent since the death of 
his eldest brother Jawan Bakht at Benares, in 1788, came out to meet the 
British Commandor-iu-Chief, and conducted him into the city, where ho was 
received by the blind and aged emperor. Tho treaty with Sindliia, dated 1 
Surjc Aujangaum, 30th December, 1803, ceded to tho British all tho forts, 
territories and rights hold by the Marhattas in the Dual) and the countries to. 
tho north of tho territories of the Rajas of Jaipur and Jaudhpur, and the Rana 
of Goliad, “ ' 

Though the war with Sindliia was thus brought to a successful termina- 


War with Holkar. 


tion in 1803, Holkar, in tho following year, renewed 
hostilities; and, having been joined by the Jats of' 
Bhartpur, sent a considerable force to invest Dehli, which was thou in posses¬ 
sion of a British garrison undor tho celebrated General Ochterlony. Iu 1804, 
Lord Lake collected stores and supplies, and set out by Muttra for Dehli. On 
his way he drove out Ghulami Klian, who had been plundering the Aligarh 
District; and Holkar retired from Muttra at the approach of tho British force. 
Holkar’s light troops accompanied the army, and hovered on the flanks all day, 
cutting oft' stragglers, whilst at night they always encamped, out of reach. 

Hoar Dehli, Holkar branched off and crossed into the 
Dual) near Eagpat; thence he proceeded northwards 
by Sardhana and Shamli; but on being pursued by Lord. Lake, left the latter place 
on the 3rd November, and presented himself before Fatebgarh. The civil officers 
retired into the fort, which, with the old cantonments, were preserved; but the 
cavalry lines and new cantouinents, which lay beyond the ravines, and were 
therefore beyond the line of defence taken up by the troops, were burned by 


Holkar’s raid. 
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Holkar. Here lie was surprised by General Lake on tire 17fch of November, 
and, in the words of his own historian, “ was totally defeated, with great slaugh¬ 
ter,” and re treated across the Jumna into Bhartpur territory, where he was 
joined hy Amir Khan, the Rindara leader. 

On the 7th February, 1805, Amir Khan crossed tho Jumna at the Mahaban 

ghat, with a body of horse lightly equipped, intending 
Amir Kilim’S raid. 05 1 ' TT . , , 

to create a diversion m the Jbritish rear, rle plundered 

Gokal and reiioved Kamona in the Aligarh District, then held by Di'mdi Khan. 
Thenco he passed up the Duab by Piith in the Meerut District, aud crossing 
the Ganges at Kuinr-ud-dxnnagar, caused some disturbance in Rohilkhand. 
Driven thence by General Smith and Skinner’s horse, he re-entered the 
Duab at the same point, and rejoined Holkar’s force before Bhartpur on the 
21st March, 1805, after an absence of six weeks. General Smith followed two 
days afterwards. The peace of this tract was never again seriously disturbed 
until tho outbreak of the mutiny in 1857, 

The mutiny narratives of the Meerut Division abound with instances of firm 
devotion and unflinching bravery. As they are given in 
some detail under each district, it will be necessary hero 
to make only some few general remarks on the mutiny in this division as a 
whole, aud this cannot be better done than by giving Mr. Fleetwood Williams’ 
summary of the origin and progress of the rebellion in the Meerut Division. 1 
He writes—“ That the rebellion had been planned by the Musalmans, I have 
Ho doubt. It is not the province of a local officer to trace this, but otie or two 
indications may be mentioned. Though there was no apparent sympathy, the 
idea of the restoration of the Musalman religion to power has been repoatedly 
kept alive. Invitations to join in a war against infidels, emanating from the 
Swat country, have circulated through the upper part of Hindustan. Tho 
anxiety of the Rohilkhand Pathans, particularly tho members of the family of 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, that Government should not suffer anarchy and oppres¬ 
sion to continue in Oudli, but should interfere and introduce tho just adminis¬ 
tration with which they were blessed, seemed at tho time to he the loyal 
desires of enlightened men. Late events show that they anticipated the long- 
hoped-for opportunity which the cry of annexation and the decreased impor¬ 
tance of tho native soldiers in Oudli, under British rule, afforded. Tho march 
of the mutineers from Meerut to the arrival at Delhi might be the policy of 
soldiers, but the re-exaltation of the Mughal king, and tho immediate submis¬ 
sion of the Hindu sepoys to tho head of the MusalmAns, had a deeper source. 
The recorded conversation, in March, 1857, of the Bijnaur Nawdb and his 
friends— Ms there any security now for Islam ?’ and that ‘ Islam was forra- 

1 Narrative of Emits, 406 of 1858, dated November IC.TsSS, paras. 425, etseq., by 
X ( . W illiamSjC.S.L, of the Civil Service, Commissiuner of Meerut, 
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But two Muham- 


erly the dominant religion,’ is a specimen of the movement among the 
Muhammadans. An earlier conversation than this could be traced, I believe, 
between one of the family of Hafiz Rahmat Khan and a Rajput in Rohilkhand, 
in or about December, 1856, when the Pathan recommended the Tbakur to 
look to his weapons, as he would be wanting them soon. 

“The tone of the Muhammadan portion of the native press, and the readi¬ 
ness with which, not the impoverished and discontented only, but the well-to- 
do Muhammadans in every rank and station staked their all upon the issue, and, 
with few exceptions, joined in rebellion ; their extraordinary association with 
‘ idolaters’ to exterminate ‘ the children of the book,’ in opposition to the laws 
of their prophets, and th efatwaJis of the few Maulvis who dared to speak out; 
even the exceptional loyalty of that portion of the Muhammadans whose views 
on the matter of proselytism differ from those of the majority; the happily 
unavailing endeavours of the Muhammadan leaders to make the mass of the 
population join them ; and the bitter complaints of the Hindu mutineers, that 
they had been deeply deceived; all these indicate that, though a spirit 
of mutiny may have prepared the native army, the real movers were Muham¬ 
madans. Even at Meerut the first move was made by Muhammadans. A 

Hindu said he had fired off the new cartridges 

Outbreak at Meerut. , . 

that all would nave to do it, 

madans spread the story about cow’s and pig’s fat being used in greasing 
the cartridges, saying that all would be polluted; that it did not so much 
matter for the Muhammadans, sinco they could remove the pollution, but the 
Hindus would irrecoverably lose caste; and at the instigation of these Muham¬ 
madans, the troopers of both sects bound themselves by an oath not to use 
them. There is no doubt that all the native soldiers retired from the parade 
when their comrades were disgraced, muttering £ mutiny.’ The rumours that 
the Europeans were coming to seize the magazine, which issued from the 
Suddur Bazar, and on which the sepoys rushed to arms, may have been an 
accident or mistake. But that there were secret agents, and those Muham¬ 
madans, watching, if not guiding events, it seems impossible in this part of 
the country to doubt. 

“ The mutiny was apparently unpremeditated, yet the Suddur Bazar people 
General disloyalty of the were ready before a shot was fired in Cantonments. 
Musaimana, The outbreak immediately assumed a Muhammadan 

character; a holy war against the infidels (the Europeans and Christians) was 
proclaimed ; and eventually, in the Upper Duab and in Hohilkhand, the mass 
of the Muhammadan population rose against Government. I believe that-in 
Rohilkhand the Naw&b of R&mpur, and a few of his own trusted friends, and 
the Nawab’s own trusted personal attendants; in Bijnaur, the Deputy Collector 
and Sadr Amin ; Wil&yat Husain Khan in Moradabad; the family of Hakim 
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Khan and Basilic Klnlu in Pilibliit; Muliamnmd Nur Khan ill Shahjahanpur, 
and a few Govermnemt officials, were tlie only Musalmans who from the first 
stood out for Government. 

In Saharan pur it was remarked that the extensive risings were attributed 
entirely to the influential Muhammadans. In Mnzaffarnagar is a class of 
Sayvids who do not go the lengths Muhammadans generally do in matters of 
proselytism by the sword. These Sayyids even were warned, but their loyalty 
was happily fixed by remonstrances conveyed to them by some of their headmen; 
and though in this district the Muhammadans were late in rising against 
Government, eventually a vast multitude gathered under the ‘ green flag,’ and 
displayed the bitterest animosity,—massaereing in their mosque men of their 
own religion, after the most solemn promises of safety, because they were 
faithful to their rulers. In Meerut, though there were some good exceptions, 
Muhammadans were generally ill-disposed, and most joined in the rebellion. 
In the whole district of Bulandshahr, I can only bring to mind one exception, 
that of the family 1 of Murad Ali Khfln, of Cliatari and Pah&su, who took the side 
they had taken in Lord Lake’s time,—that of the British Government. Every¬ 
where in this part of the North-Western Provinces, as a general rule, the 
antagonsim of the Musalmans showed itself in every place, from tho open rebel¬ 
lion of multitudes, to the scowling impertinence of individuals; from the public 
proclamations of rebel leaders, to the muttered imprecations of bigots in the 
mosques. The very fact that the few who shone out as loyal subjects or merciful 
men were stigmatized as Christians, infidels, apostates from the true faith, should 
show what the belief and fooling of tho Indian Musalinan is. There was a 
marked difference between the conduct of Muhammadans and other rebels in 
this part of India. The first warred against Government and Europeans, tho 
others plundered. The first, from the beginning and throughout, abstained from 
injuring the inhabitants of the country, assured them in order to wiu them to 
Muhammadan rule, and urged them to join against Government. The plun¬ 
dering tribes, almost the only Hindus who in these parts decidedly and tho¬ 
roughly misbehaved, turned their hands against every one that had property, 
—their enemies and creditors first. The Mawai Juts of the Baraut parganah, 
in the Meerut District, were almost the only Hindus who showed unmiti¬ 
gated disloyalty, and they were urged to it by a notorious bad character, SMi 
Mai. The Gujars even were in some instances against us, aud sometimes 
took the side of Government, Yast numbers even of Ihese plundering tribes, 
who bear Hindu names— Gujars, Rajputs, Tagas, &c.—are Muhammadans, 
forced proselytes when the power was paramount in Dehli, and, like all 
such proselytes, intensely bigoted. It was not a national movement against 
Government, 


1 Convened Hindus ol the Badgujar elan. 
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Progress of the mutiny. 


<£ With the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of Meerut, it was 
generally sometime before Government offices ami 
Government property were attached. In Saharanpur, 
the towns of Deoband and Nakur were plundered, and of course the Govern¬ 
ment offices in them were not exempted. A mob collected to attack the treasury 
at Saharanpur, but was easily dispersed. These were the only instances in 
which extensive plundering assumed the type of rebellion. Muzaffarnagar 
must be treated as an exception. The best disposed populace in this world have 
been tempted to let loose the innate wickedness of human nature by disap¬ 
pearance. of all authority. In Meerut the widely-spread report that all the 
Europeans had been destroyed (which was not contradicted, as it should have 
been by their appearance in every direetiou); the uninterrupted passage of the 
Bareilly mutineer brigade; the total surrender of the Bulandshahr District 
to Walidad Khan,'who should have been seized by a small force, and hung 
within three days of bis breaking ont into open rebellion; tlic propinquity 
of Delhi, and the constant hope of assistance from the mutineer force there ; bj 1- 
which concatenation of circumstances every bad character in the district was 
encouraged to evil, induced a tendoncy to rebellion, which was favoured by the 
retention in the lines of the troops who ought to have been enforcing order 
and checking insurrection. But even in this and in the Bulandshahr District, 
till, in the latter, the refusal of aid from Meerut, .the approach of mutineers 
from below, and the hope of rescuing the prisoners that the district officers had 
mado, incited the people to it, the outbreak was characterized by aggressions 
of the lawless part of tlic population on the better conditioned,—the pre¬ 
valence of crime, in consequence of a conviction that authority had ceased, 
ratlioi' than by rebellion against tko State. The last offence, as a general rule, 
spread among the people slowly, as delay at Delhi brought conviction that the 
British power was passing away, and even then only broke out here and there, 
when notorious bad characters, flushed by success in plundering, led their fol¬ 
lowers to greater enterprizes. 

“ The normal state of the ordinary mass of the people, i. e., those not 
either Muhammadans or thieves, was waiting events ; 
and their conduct depended on the amount of their 
good sense or their credulity. There were some who from the first felt that, 
though the few Englishmen in India might he crushed for the time, an over¬ 
whelming British force would come .out to reconquer the country and take 

vengeance on the ti’aitors. These were the few. There were some who believed 

% 

the false or exaggerated rumours circulated by the rebels, and hastened to 
separate from the foreigners, aud secure favour from the native rulers. These 
were more innumbers than the first class considerably; but still the many wavered 
between the two extremes. But all feared,—all were employed in an anxious 


Feelings of tho people. 
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endeavour to ascertain what would be their own individual interest; the 
unfailing consideration of the natives of Hindustan. This their sole consider¬ 
ation, and cowardice, both moral and physical, made mutineers of half the 
native army, and a percentage of the population, (the said percentage fluctuat¬ 
ing according to circumstances, hut never very large,) rebels. Had there been 
European soldiers and non-commissioned and commissioned officers to the extent 
of ten per cent, in each native regiment, a nucleus for good men to fall back 
upon, with a firm front to face the fire of mutineers, half the men of the 
mutinous regiments would not have gone, and half the regiments in the service 
would have stood staunch to their duty; but bodily fear and mental weakness, 
the absence of all principles of tho all-controlling sense of duty, and a dastardly 
dread of being killed, made well-intentioned men follow the majority of their 
comrades, and peaceable subjects seek safety in disaffection. Those who have 
lived in the midst of it, and who should be the best judges, cannot but feel that 
the theory that it was a purely military revolt; and the other, it was a national 
effort to shake off tyrants, are equally far from the truth. Had not tho 
mass of the people awaited the issue, had any large proportion of them joined, 
what (vould have become of the small but gallant bands that in differcuts part 
of the country stood out against their active enemies, may be concluded from 
Topulation. Troops, the marginal table, showing in round 
MamTgar .'.V «J«“ boo mimbers the population of the districts 

Meerut ... 1,136,072 1,600 of this division, and the strength of the 

Bulandshahr was abandoned, but when the , 

Malagarli rebel was ousted, was held by less troops which rn&intilinod CrOVOriimont 

than 600 , the population being 778,312. ailthority . Neither can people on the 
spot be persuaded to believe that efforts to Christianize the natives led to 
rebellion. Had this been the case, how is it that Benares, the largest city in 
India, to Hindus the holiest, and where Muhammadan bigotry is sharpened 
by its peculiar position, the place where missionaries have worked more exten¬ 
sively than in any part of India, where the Bible is openly studied and read by 
hundreds of students in many schools, did not send some of its 180,000 to save 
the mutineer brigade from the 200 British soldiers. 

<( Beyond all doubt the secret movers of the revolt disseminated widely tho 
wildest and most false reports that Government was going forcibly to convert 


Causes of the mutiny. 


the people ; and during the outbreak these rumours 
were spread abroad to such an extent, that many igno¬ 


rant meu believed them, and, when peace was restored, some have stated their 


readiness to become Christians, and were astonished when told that no man 


could make another a Christian. But here, round Meerut, where the mutiny 
commenced, missionaries have been more successful in one year than they had 
ever been ; and I have been told by a native deserving of all confidence, that in 
Bareilly, Muhammadans and Hindus agreed that to be all of one, and that the 
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Christian religion, would be better than to be exposed to the tyranny of Klmn 
Bah&dur Klikn, and bis following of miscreants. It is difficult to believe that 
the efforts of Government to give education to the people can have caused the 
mutiny and rebellion, when in some districts, the only public institutions 
maintained during the anarchy, where doctors were driven out, and dispensa¬ 
ries were distroyod, were village schools; the only public buildings saved were 
village school-rooms ; and the people, when asked to account for this, stated their 
intentions to have maintained their scheols, even if the rule of India had changed 
hands. During the outbreak, as far as experience goes, the most loyal, 
the most trustworthy, were young men who had received an advanced English 
education in the Government institutions. I have known such, of the writer 
class, uot a fighting race generally, become brave, soldierly men ; I have seen 
English letters from such men, the matter and composition of which would 
have done credit to any Englishman, written from the midst of fanatic rebels, 
conveying full and useful information, openly and boldly given, though tho 
writer stated he knew he was suspected and watched, and immediate death 
would be the certain result of discovery. The only approach to the sense of 
duty which has animated Anglo-Saxons through this struggle was to bo found 
among such educated men.” I have nothing to add to this account, and the 
district narratives will speak for themselves. 

The medical history of the division shows a steady increase in sickness of late 

years, much of which has been traced to preventible 
Medical history. , , , . . T , , 

causes, such as bad drainage, bad sanitation, and inat¬ 
tention to tho most ordinary precautions for the preservation ofhcalth.' Taking 
tho three principal diseases—cholera, small-pox and fever, the following facts 
may be gathered from the reports 1 in regard to the frequency and virulence of 
tlieir attacks. Cholera broke out in 18C7 amongst tho pilgrims returning from the 
Hardvvar fair, and, strange to say, seems to have very generally restricted itself 
to thoso who had been at the fair, and not to have shown itself out of the line of 
march of the pilgrims. Though deaths from cholera occur at all times of the 
year in almost every district, yet cholera seldom becomes epidemic in the Upper 
Duab. During the epidemic of 18(10, the deaths hardly reached more than 0‘2 
per thousand, whilst in Allahabad and the Benares Divisions, they rose from 2'1 
per thousand in Allahabad, up to. 10'!> per thousand in Lalitpur. During 
this year cholera was absent in the hill districts altogether, and little prevalent 
in those lying immediataiy under the hills, increasing in intensity to the south. 
The actual number of deaths attributed to cholera during 1869, in tile five 
districts noticed in the present volume, was 1497 ; in 1870 and in 1871 the 


numbers v ■ : ■ 


1 : 'u U72 ;1 ;■■■■ 


1 Dr, Cutcliife’a report on the sanitation of the Meerut Division, II; Scl. Rec. Government^ 
North-Western Provinces, 13 ; Dr. Planck on the tame, Exports for 1869—72. 
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iu the SaMranpur District; but the full force of the epidemic was felt, as before, 
chiefly iu the southern districts. 

Small-pox, amongst preventible diseases, carries off more victims than all the 
rest put together, except fever. The deaths recorded 
ma *' ox ’ from this cause for some years are shown * below. In 

1SGS it can hardly be said to have existed in an epidemic form, though the 
mortality was so great; but there is no contagion so strong and sure, or so 
far reaching, as that of small-pox, and perhaps no disease is more fatal. In 
1869, the disease was epidemic in several districts, and prevalent in almost all. 
It seems to commence as an epidemic during the cold-weather, and rages 
with intensity during March, April and May, after which it gradually subsides 
with the seting in of the rains. The Upper Duab and Rohilkhand, in 
exchange for their practical immunity from cholera, have, by comparison, almost 
a monopoly of small-pox, which is not nearly so prevalent in the cholera 
districts of the Lower Duab and the Benares Division. From 1870 to 1872, 
the upper districts suffered excessively when compared with any other district 
except Basti. The vaccination statistics and details are shown under the district 
notices. 

It is to fever, however, that the greatest mortality is due, and inquiries 

go to show that the deaths from fevers have gone on 
Fevers. ° , ° 

m an increasing ratio for several years. In 1867 the 

attention of Government was called to the abnormal proportion of deaths 

attributed to this disease iu the Meerut Division, and Dr. Cutcliffo Was 

appointed as Sanitary Commissioner to inquire into the causes, and propose 

a remedy. Doctor Planck was employed on similar duty during subsequent 

years. Before making use of their remarks, 1 will give a comparative tabJo, 

for all fivo districts, of the causes of death for the years for which any statistics 

exist. 


1807 from 


SaMranpur... | 
Muziiffaraa-Mr ■ 
Mrmit 
Bnlunil-ihulir 
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Those figures show conclusively the extent arul gravity of the epidemic. 

Dr, Kirton, of Muzaffarnagar, pronounces the fever prevalent in the Upper 

Dudb to be “a true malarious fever of intermittent 
Character o£ the fever. . . . . 

type,—such a lever, indeed, as is generally attributed 

to effluvia arising from alluvial soil saturated by moisture. The attacks were 
characterised by distinct paroxysms, consisting of a cold and hot stage, followed 
by periods of intermission. The paroxysms mostly occurred daily, but fre¬ 
quently every other day.” Dr. J. P. Walker, writing of Eturki in 1867, calls it 
“intermittent fever.” Dr. Drysdale, of Her Majesty’s 79th Highlanders, 
describes the fever that prevailed in his regiment at Rurki as “ intermittent 
lever in a spurious form.” Dr. Metcalfe, of Sahdranpur, says of the fever that 
it was “ undoubtedly malarious in its character, subject to relapses, but not 
often when quinine had been given sufficiently early and in sufficiently large 
doses.” The fever, as a rule, commences in July-August, and ends about 
December. Iu many cases the protracted fever brought on diarrhoea, which 
accompanied nearly all the fatal eases, and might possibly lead to the supposi¬ 
tion that typhoid fever either co-existed with malarious fever in some of the 
towns, or that the prevailing fever was a hybrid variety between malarious 
and typhoid fever. Dr. Cutcliffc, 1 however, thought that all his inquiries pointed 
“ to a common local cause of origin of the disease, and led strongly to the belief 
that the eases which occurred were varieties of one and the same endemic 
disease,—malarious fever.” Dr. Planck, in 1869-72, gives it the same character. 

Besides the deaths due to fever and the utter prostration occasioned by 
continuous attacks of the disease, one of its most remarkable effects is the 
causing of impotency. Dr. Cutcliffe first pointed this 
8ud splcen as out, in 1867, and expressed his opinion u that impoten c y 
is extraordinarilyfrequentin the most malarious tracts 
i Sea hia observations on the true character of malaria aud effluvia in Sel, Bee. Gov., N.-W. P. 
II , N, S. 65. 
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and, again, “ of tLia fact I convinced myself, by the frequent applications tliat were 
made to me, that the men inhabiting the very malarious tracts which I have 
described are suffering from impotency, to an extent which I have never 
known or heard of elsewhere.” Dr. Planck’s attention was specially drawn to 
the same subject, and he writes—“ Concerning the general prevalence of impo¬ 
tency, I am of opinion that that condition is more than usually common in 
some places of the Saharan pur District, as a result of the general debility aris¬ 
ing from repeated fever attacks ; but I do not think it is a condition so com¬ 
mon as to threaten to lead to a depopulation of the country. I think this con¬ 
dition exists principally in those who are about t,o succumb to fever disease, 
and whose spleens are much enlarged ; but I do not think that, as a rule, it 
affects men in the prime of life for many years before they die.” Still, in 51 
villages examined by him in the Sabaranpur District alone, he found in four 
villages that enlargement of the spleen was very common ; that in four villages 
it was rather common; in fifteen villages it was common ; and in the remaining 
villages, thirty-one cases wore seen, and this too by an observer marching conti¬ 
nuously throughout, and unable to examine others than those voluntarily brought 
to him, and who happened to be present when ho visited their villages. Those 
include both irrigated and univrigated villages. In eighteen irrigated villages in 
the Muzaffarnagar District he found enlargement of the spleen—very common, 
in four villages; common, in the same number ; uncommon iu six : and non¬ 
existent in two, in one of which the site was raised and sandy, and in tho othor 
the site was low, but here the spring-level was 24 feet from the surface. It is very 
strange to see that in places whore the site was clean there was more mortality 
than where it was very filthy’; but I frequently notice this remark added— 
“much stagnant water near.” In fifteen unirrigated villages in the same district 
the returns show—in two cases, no spleen enlargement; in one case it was very 
uncommon; in nine cases, uncommon; and in only three cases common ; and 
these three lie within the N&gal khddir, with a spring-level varying from only six 
to eight feet from the surface. It has been a painful task to go through tho records 
of these fever-stricken villages, and read the constant remarks <£ many persons 
afflicted with spleen, especially children; coughs and ophthalmia common; a 
general complaint of sickuess was heard here”—“ people very unhealthy look¬ 
ing”—“ fourteen hd&ses, only two children left, used to have many, now 
dead”—“ paralysis, a result of fever, muoh complained of, and some cases of it 
seen”—“ one-half the people down with fever in the rains”—“'an earnest cry 
for remedies”—“ people in low spirits and despondent.” Enough has been 
said to show that this fever is a serious matter, which, though it carries off only 
three in every hundred every year, yet so wastes the energies of the survivors 
as to render them unable to carry on their work of life as cultivators of tho 
ground. The sub-division of the soil yields little enough to the labour of the 
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man who can work his full tide, but if to this be added the utter prostration 
of the bread-winner of the family, it needs no words of mine to paint the 
distress which must ensue in thousands of families amongst the inhabitants of 
the northern districts of the Upper Dual). 

The fever being of a malarious type is undoubtedly due to the miasma evolved 

from over-saturation of the soil. In proportion to the 
Causes of tlio fever. . . 

intensity or the miasma we have the disease “ in the 

formidable remittent type, and from the slight ague and fever, which scarcely 
shakes a strong man, to the pukka j ungle fever which, if it should not kill outright, 
will necessitate aprolonged change of climate for the recovery of a body impaired 
for the remainder of its existence.” To the north of the Sah&ranpur District 
fever prevailed to a much greater extent in former times, especially about Kheri 
and Sakrauda, and along the line to Moliand. The improvement here is 
undoubtedly due to the clearing of jungleand the extension of cultivation. Lower 
south the disease may be traced along those places where the drainage lines are 
naturally slow, or have been impeded by artificial obstructions, such as the canal 
lines and the railway embankments. The towns and villages along the Ganges 
Canal, from Manglaur southwards, suffered very much, but many of these, such 
as Manglaur, Libarbori, Pur, Bhainswal and Jauli, are so filthy, that it is no 
wonder that they have been frequently attacked by fevers. Dr. Outcliffe 
describes them as “ reeking with human excrement and filth of every descrip¬ 
tion.” Rurki, too, was unhealthy in 1867, and so also were the tracts along 
the Kalandar Uadi, Katba Nadi, Khala, Sila, and Krishni Nadis, all slow 
streams, running through swampy, ill-drained depressions. The same may be 
said of parts of the West Kali Nadi, the old bed of the Jumna, the Eastern 
Jumna Canal, and in the vicinity of these streams and the hhddir of the Ganges. 
All these places, covered with swamp and stagnant water, are prolific sonrees of 
malaria, which they must disengage in large quantities. Drainage, and the 
enforcement of a greater economy in the use of canal water, could to a great 
extent prevent the evolution of malaria in these tracts. For the khdcliv of the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers it has been proposed to plant a belt of trees along the 
high bank separating them from the uplands, in order to intercept the malaria 
borne from them by the easterly and westerly winds,—a plan which experience 
elsewhere has shown to be valuable and feasible. These means, with the supply 
of the only reliable antidote, quinine, and more attention to conservancy, are 
the prinoipal remedial measures recommended by Dr. Outcliffe. The canals 
form so important a feature in the hydrography of the Duab, that their influence 
on the public health demands a separate and more detailed notice. 

In 1845 a committee was appointed to report upon the sanitary effects of tire 
Influence oi the canals canal. The sittings were interrupted by the Sikh war, 
on the public health. but were renewed in 1846, and their report was sub- 
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mitted to the Governor-General at Ri'irki in March, 1847. In writing on this 
subject, Major P. T. Cautley remarks 1 “In referring to the low tracts of the 
Dual), and especially to those situated in the Fatehpur District, my attention 
has been drawn, during the last two years especially, to an opinion which has 
been prevalent, that wherever lines of canal exist in these provinces the germs 
of malaria and sickness hold undisputed authority. Without producing proofs, 
that are numerous, that the epidemics which have shown themselves in towns 
and villages near thecanals have been equally felt at others far removed from 
the influence of either canals or of irrigation, it is natural to infer that the 
introduction of moisture and excess of vegetation on the surface of countries 
which had been comparatively dry before, must necessarily lead to a change of 
climate. That change must necessarily demand an alteration in the habits of the 
people subjected to its influence.” This alteration has not taken place,—the 
same light clothing is worn, the same habit of sleeping on the ground and work¬ 
ing in the night air is continued, and to this Maj«r Cautley attributed much of 
the illness. In 1843, Rarnpur, Saharanpur and Shamil were afflicted with 
malarious fevers, whilst the notoriously unhealtlyjunglo tracts to the north woro 
loft untonclied. Similarly, sickness supposed to he due to the presence of 
canals was found to be prevalent in places where there were no canals and no 
irrigation.* A report from the Meerut District, in calling for medical aid for 
the population on the canal banks, shows the feeling of the district officers. 
At that time the only canal in the district was the Eastern Jumna Canal, which 
irrigated a small strip of land between the Karsuni and the Jumna.. In 
1843 there was sickness in this tract as well as all over the district, It was as 
rife at Begamabad, 23 miles east of the canal, as in parganah Loni on its banks. 
Muradnagar, and other large towns which had no connection with the canal, 
suffered in a precisely similar way, yet aid was only asked for the canal tract, 
based on the foregone conclusion of a connection between the sickness and the 
canals. 

The results arrived at by the Sanitary Committee of 1843 show that thoro 
was an epidemic in 1843, which was generally, though not universally, more 
severely felt in the eanal traots than elsewhere. In places totally unconnected 
with the canal, fevers prevailed to an extent and with an intensity as great 
as in the worst canal villages. Much of the evils complained of were duo to 
had drainage, the natural drainage being checked and impeded, and the 
soils being stiff and retentive of moisture. The Committee recommended 
the stoppage of irrigation within five miles of large towns, and that certain 
sanitary arrangements should he carried out in the villages, as, on the whole, the 
fluence f nutation was very local. They found that the Eastern Jumna 
Canal fur nished some of the best and worst results of canal irrigation !—siclc- 

1 Ganges Canal, I,, 67. 
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ness wliere the drainage had been obstructed and where tho soil was clayey, as 
in the centre division; health where the drainage was perfect and the soil light, 
as in the northern and southern divisions. Or, in other words, the Committee of 
1843 found that tho salubrity or otherwise of the canal depended on the nature 
of the soil and the efficiency of the surface drainage. The Committee summed 
up their recommendations as follows:—1. That the canal should he kept, as far 
as possible, to the ordinary level of the country ; 2, that earth, when required for 
embankments, should never ho obtained from excavations made outside the 
canal without proper precautions being taken for drainage; 3, that the canal 
should be taken along the watershed, so as to interfere as little as possible with 
natural drainage lines, which, when intercepted, should be relieved; 4, masonry 
drains should be constructed under distributary channels and bridge ramps, 
where those cross natural lines of draiuage ; 5, no private water-courses should 
be allowed ; 6, irrigation should he prohibited within five miles of large towns; 
7, grass and weeds should not be allowed to lie an J rot, hut should be burned; 
and 8, irrigation should be altogether prohibited in' localities which appear natu¬ 
rally to possess a malarious character. 

Dr. Outcliffo pursued the same line of inquiry in his researches into tho causes 
nr. c incline's opinion in () f the epidemic of 18G7. He found that the water- 
I868, level all round' had been greatly raised by the introduc¬ 

tion of canal-irrigation, and that this had been efFected as well by the increase 
to tho natural walor-resonrcas caused by the volume of water thrown over the 
country by the canal, as by tlio suporoession of wells in irrigation, which 
carried up tho water from the sub-soil and distributed it over the surface of the 
ground, where much was lost by evaporation. In addilion, this raising.of tho 
spring-level had made tho water in many of the wells unfit for use, as well by 
tho liquefaction of tho salts thatlio in snch abundance at no great distance from 
the surface of the ground, as by coming sooner in contact with the animal and 
vegetable impurities which au absence of any attempt at sanitation allows to 
accumulate within the site of every village, and often close to the wells used for 
drinking vvator. At the samo time that sickness was general along the Ganges 
Canal from Manglaur to Meerut, and along the Jumna Canal as far as Baraut, 
it was noticed again that the attacks were more frequent and virulent in the 
neighbourhood of swamps; and where those occurred at a distance from the canals 
the sickness was equally felt. In villages, whether close to the canal, or oven 
in the beds of streams where there was proper, and efficient natural or artificial 
drainage, fever was unknown. In Meerut, Sardhana alone showed any unusual 
sickness, and in Bnlaudsliahr, the town of Galauthi suffered severely. In the 
latter place the sickness was correctly attributed to the undue, collection of 
stagnant water around the village site, and with proper drainage arrangements 
the fever disappeared. 



MEERUT DIVISION. 


I)r. Planck in 1869-70 travelled over the greater portion of the Muzaffarnagair 
District, and in 1871 examined the Saharanpur Dis- 
Dr. Planck iu law . t j 16 resn p s 0 f ld s investigations are the same as 

those already arrived at by his predecessors;«*— 1 excessive irrigation raising 
the spring-level iti canal-irrigated tracts, and no means taken to improve 
existing lines of drainage ; or, where the natural lines were impeded by the 
canal works, no new ones were formed, hence excessive moisture, the destruc¬ 
tion of the wells, and the defilement of the drinking water. In tracts 
removed from the direct influence of the canal, the same cause—bad drainage 
—was at work. It would be unduly lengthening this notice to recapitulate the 
details given by Dr. Planck. He corroborates the opinion of tho Committee 
of 1815, that the epidemics which now annually desolate the Upper Dual) are 
due to insufficient, drainage, enhanced in canal-irrigated tracts by the action of 
the canal in raising the spring-level, and yet to the present time very little lias 
been clone to remedy this evil; and, as I hive shown, of late years it lias been 
increasing in a ratio which bids fair to assume gigantic proportions. Whilst 
money is being liberally expended to meet the possible chances of a famine in 
Bengal, men are dying in thousands Horn a disease which is preventable by the 
exercise of more careful supervision in tho expenditure of canal-water, and 
the construction of drainage lines to carry off excessive moisture. 

One result certainly followed upon the reports of tho Sanitary Commissioners, 
Measures o£ relict un- and this was the assembling of a conference of canal 
dertaken. _ officers at Meerut- in November, 1870, when it was 

resolved £ *' that a survey of the districts concerned should bo underlnkou by the 
Engineers of tho Department, working iu conjunction with the civil authorities, 
for the express purpose of determining liow the natural drainage channels of 
the country could be made more efficient. That wherever, in the districts con¬ 
cerned, the spring-level of the sub-soil water was at any time of tho year loss 
than ten or twelve feet from the surface, there canal-irrigation should cease or 
be checked.” The survey was carried out during the cold-weather, but tho 
same facts of the cxisteuoe of fover far away from canal-irrigated tracts led 
the canal officers to doubt whether the fever had anything to do with canal irri¬ 
gation. Dr. Planck again visited the Muzaffarnaguv District, and found, as 
before, that the fever prevails In tracts unirrigated by the canal as well as in 
canal-irrigated tracts. He writes—" Second .—This fact appeared, that the form of 
fever with which we have to deal is more persistent in its prevalence, more viru¬ 
lent, and therefore more fatal in its results, in the canal-irrigated country than in 
the country not irrigated by tho canal, unless the latter should be naturally a 
very moist country. 1 hird. —This fact appears, that filthiness is common to" all 
the villages, and cannot, therefore, bo the cause of the prevalence of atmo • 
otherwise it should prevail equally in all the places inspected, and tho people 
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should all have the same unhealthy aspect. Fourth ,—This fact appears, that the 
most unhealthy people of all are those who live in places naturally moist, the 
moisture of which has been increased by canal-irrigation,—in low land irrigated 
from the Jumna Canal, and in the Nagal khddir. Considering these facts, one 
may justly arrive at the opinion that ague has not been introduced as a new 
thing into the canal-irrigated country, but that its area and period of prevalence, 
and its intensity attack, knve very greatly increased since irrigation. from the 
canals was introduced;—this prevalence and intensity being very fairly mea¬ 
surable by the increased moisture of the soil, and consequently of the atmos¬ 
phere, denoted by tbe height of permanent rise in the spring-level at any given 
place,—a rise which no man can doubt must be due to canal-irrigation.” Having 
ascertained by repeated inquiries tbe connection between bad drainage, whether 
directly connected with canals or not, and malaria, the canal officers and the 
district authorities have, at last, prepared large schemes for the improvement 
of tbe drainage of the Upper Duab. Amongst these may be mentioned the 
drainage of the town of Saharanpur, the improvement of the drainage of the 
Pandlioi and Dumaula rivers, the deepening and straightening of the cut on 
the Si!a Ivhula, and the removal of the impediments to the drainage passing 
down by the Krishni and Katha uadis. The Chief Engineer informs me that, 
altogether, the sum of one lalrli of rupees a year has been set aside to improve 
drainage lines of the canal-irrigated tracts. Several of these projects have been 
taken in hand, and have already had a marked effect in improving the health, 
of the people; but much remains to be done ; aud before the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment can really take credit for the saving of lives in seasons of drought, this 
annual waste of life from had drainage must be met and remedied. 
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Meerut 1 (Mirath), a district which gives its name to the Meerut Division, 
is situated in the tract of country known as the upper Du&b. It is bounded; 
on the north by the district of Muzaffarnagar; on the east by the Ganges, 
separating it from the districts of Bijnaur and Moradabad; on the south by the, 
Bulaudshahr district; and on the west by the Jumna, which separates it from 
the Panj&b Province. 

1 The conventional mode of spelling is retained. I am indebted to Mr. S. H. James, C.S., 

' for valuable notes from which much of the agricultural portion of this district notice has been 
Compiled. 
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SIEEBUT DISTBICT. 


The Meerut district lies between north latitude 28°-28'-15' / to 29°-18 / ) and 
east longitude 77°-10'-30'' / to 7S°-14', and contained, 

Area and boundaries. ,. ,, ’ 

according to the survey papers at tune of settlement (1866— 
1868), an area of 1,505,824 acres, or 2,852-85 square miles, increased by alluvion 
to 2,353-54 square miles in 1872. The population in 1865 was 1,199,593, or 508 
persons to the square mile: in 1872 there were 1,273,914 inhabitants, or 541 to the 
square mile, and of these 991,220 wore Hindus, 281,857 were Musalmdus, and 
the remainder were Christian or foreign Asiatics. Besides these there were 
2,149 Europeans and 142 Eurasians in the district. The whole boundary lino 
of the district is about 230 miles; its greatest length is 58 miles, the least length 
is 49 miles : the greatest breadth is 48 miles, and the least breadth is 36 miles. 
On the west the Jumna river forms a natural boundary, and the Ganges on the 
east. On the south there is no natural boundary, nor on the north, except for 
some nine miles, where the Hindan, joined in its course by the West Kali Kadi; 
flows in a south-westerly direction. 

The following table gives the revenue, civil, and police jurisdictions, with 
Administrative revenue, area, and population of each subdivision 

divisions. 


Present Talisll. 


Pnrganah. 


P g ¥ g 

o S a &, 

Included In tho , ^ w 

Afn-i-Akbari iu jgs» 

illlla 

& a 


In tho police ju- 
rtorttoWon of sta¬ 
tion. 


Rh. | St|. m. Ac. 


I—Meerut, 
31.—HApur, 


III.—Ghiziafead, 


IV.—Bagpat, 


V.—Sardhana, 
VI.—MawAna, 


2 , Rtlpnr, 

3. SarAwa, 

4, Garh mulct esar, 

5, Piith, 1M 

6. GhAzlabad, 

7. JaiAlahad, 


fidpnr, 

Saniwn, 

Garlimuktosar, 


8. LonJ, 

9. Bdgpnt, 

10 . Baraut, 

11. KutAnn, 

12. Chhaprauu, ... 

13. Sardhana, ... 
H, Barn Aw a, ... 
15. Killior, 


JalAlabnd, 


Jalilpnr, Baraut, 
ICutAnn, 
ChlinprauII, 
Tilmln Pliugdna, 

Rnnllmnn, 

Barnnwa, ’’’ 
Sarilwn, 


| 10. Hastlnupur,... Hastlnapur, 


'll! 44,133 
101 1,33,331 

134 1,02,631 

118 1,01,031 

120 2,31,190 

62 1,20,048 
45 1,09,370 
20 08,789 

Cl 1,89,500 
01 1,11,051 
122 1,30,428 

138 1,02,475 


300 29o| 274,800 Meerut ( 3 ), Jiinl, 
Daurdla Mau, 

102 411 00,770 Ililpnr. 

70 220 37,255 IfUarkoda. 

105 *32 4(i,9ia G ill’ll mu kt 0 8 ftr, 

BnksAr, 

OJ 24,190 Filth. 

137 107 81,338 Ddana, PlllUma, 

Dlmuliina. 

201123 105,559 Bogamuliml, Mm 

irr nnd „ . ritilmiKnr. 

ICC 003 00,145 SMUiliirn, I, on!, 

... Ohilzlabml. 

104 io8,i08 jidBPaq Khokarn, 

Ualoni. 

70 239 50,210 Baraut. 

H 46,501 Kitldna. 

58 835 37,976 OllluiPVft U 1 1, 

Sardhana. 

83 >' 101 Mm, Unkffll. 

iJ; 8 04,997 Kmmud dinnaffiir, 

189 433 70,152 Parfchhiitmu-li, 

Kitlior. 

241 340 75,3-14 MftWdnn, Raraanur, 

Baliudma. 


The census of 1865 returns 
200-09 square miles, ami that of 


District Total,.,, 1,573 21,00,920 2,363 347 1 , 273,014 


the tuto, nrea at 2,361-98 square miles, that of 1853 gives 
1848 gives 2,332 squaro miles. 
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There have been such numerous changes in the Meerut district since its 
formation that there is much difficulty in tracing out the 
Changes in the admiuis- boundaries of the district in different years, and though 
tratire subdivisions. , tradition ascribes an attempt at settled government in the 

upper Dual) to the Pandavas many centuries before the Christian era, but very 
little is known concerning the early looal history of the district until the reign 
ofAkbar. According to tbc revenue records of that monarch the parganahs 
at present found in the Meerut district belonged to the subah of Dehli and, 
excepting the present Sardhana parganah, to the sirkar of Dehli, The par- 
ganah of Sardhana was in the sirkar of Saliaranpur and constituted with what 
now forms a considerable part of the Muzaffarnagar district a daslur or sub¬ 
division of itself. Meerut city was the centre of another dasttir containing 
parganahs Kith or, Hastinapur, Sarawa, Ilapur, Garhmuktcsar, Meerut, Jalal¬ 
abad, and Barnawa. The present parganahs of Loni, Dasna, Bagpat, Baraut, 
Kutana, andChhaprauli formed portions of daslur Dehli. Puth formed a part of 
the Baran daslur in the Bulandshahr district. Under the Marhattas Meerut 


formed a portion of tho Saliaranpur huoni or division including 52 parganahs, 
and was conquered by the British in 1803. A month after the battle of Laswari, 
on the 4th December, 1803, Sindhia signed the treaty of Surji Anjengaon, by 
which he ceded all his possessions between tho Jumna and the Ganges to the 
British. The conquered territory was distributed into three parts and attached 
to the districts of Etiiwa, Moradabad, and Aligarh. Mr. Leycester, Collector : 
of Moradabad, received charge of the upper Dudb, comprising Saliaranpur, 
Muzaffarnagar, and tho parganahs in the neighbourhood of Hapur and Meerut, 
altogether containing 53 malials, on the 2nd October, 1803, and on the 28th of 
the same month tho three new Collectors met at Koil and fixed the boundaries ; 
of their several charges. This arrangement lasted until the following year 1 
(September, 1804), when the Dual) territory was detached from Moradabad and j 
formed into a separate zila, known as Sabaranpur. In November, 1804, tho ! 
boundaries wore fixed “ On the east tho Ganges, on tho west the Jumna, on 1 
the north the hills of Srinagar, and on the south tho Aligarh district.” Between 
1804 and 1806 parganahs Bagpat, Loni, Dasna, Sarawa, Jalalabad, Chbaprauli, 
and Dadri (now in Bulandshahr) were placed under tho charge of tho Resident 
at Dehli, but were subsequently attached to the southern division of tho Saharan- ' 
pur Collectorale, with a Collector resident at Meerut, while the revenue affairs of 
the northern division were administered by a Collector resident at Sabaranpur. 

This arrangement lasted until 1818 A.D. In that year the parganahs 
Formation of tho forming the southern division of the Sabaranpur district, 1 
Meerut district. with the Aligarh parganahs of Sikandaiubad,Tilbegampur , 

Ara (Acla), Dankaur, Kdsna, Baran, Maldgarb, Agauta, and Ahdr-Malakpnr, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,51,682, were joined together to constitute the new 

27 : 
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district of Meerut. The new distribution lasted until 1824, when the Aligarh 
parganahs, with Tkdna Farida and DdJri, were transferred to the new district 
of Ilulandabahr i and Khdtauli, Soron, Lalukheri, Jansath, Skdmli, Baghra, 
and Jauli were transferred to the new district of Muzaffamagar. 

In 1823 the Meerut tahsils were Meerut, Parichbatgarh, Khdtattli, 
Kaudhla, Ddsna, Hapur, and Sikandavabad. In 1834 the jdgii• of B&1& Bai 
Bahiba of Gwaliav fell in, and in 1835 the tahsils were seven in number:—Meerut, 
Ilastinapur, Kaudhla, Bagpat, Dasna, Ilipur, and Ptith Saydna. In 183d 
the estates of Begum Sumru also lapsed, and parganahs Sardhana, Barndwa, and 
Kutaua were included in this district. These parganahs formed distinct tahsils 
until 1840, when Barndwa was attached to Baraut, and Hastindpurand Tdrdpur 
were added to Sardhana. Gangiru, Phugdna, Titanvdra, Bhuma,and Sambalhera 
wore transferred to Mnzaffarnagar soon after the death of Begam Sumru. 

At the settlement in 1837-40 mention is made of parganahs Ohhaprauli, 
Itueha, Piith, Saydna, Hastindpur-Niloha, Blinma, Sam¬ 
balhera, Tdrdpur, tappa Gaura, Bagpat, Loni, Barndwa, 
Tanda, Dasna, Jalalabad, Meerut, Sardhana, Burhaua, Baraut, Kutdna, Shikdr- 
pur, aud Kaudhla. Of these parganahs, Shikarpur, Sambalhera, Bhuma, Kdn- 
dhla, Kairdna, and Burhdna were transferred to Muzaffamagar in 1842. Rucba 
formed a portion of parganah Cbhaprauli and is now included in it. Parganah 
Saydna was transferred to Bulaudshahr in 1844. Hastindpur-Niloha, also known 
as Niloka-Tardpur from its principal towns, is now known as Hastindpur only. 
Tappa Gaura or Gohra formed a part of Hdpur, separated from it by Main Singh, 
Gujar, at the closo of the last century, and is now included in Hdpur. The Tanda 
portion of Tduda Phugdna or Tanda Bkagwdn contained twelve villages, absorbed 
in Cbhaprauli in 1834, while Phugdna was transferred to Muzaffamagar, and is 
now included in parganah Kdudhla. Kithor was originally a tappa of Sardwa, 
separated from it by Jit Singh, Gujar, of Parichbatgarh, in the time of Nujib 
Khdn. Tappa Ajrara, separated from Hapur by Fateh Ali Khan, and also 
known as Sardwa-Ajrara, was incorporated with Sardwa in 1842. 

The tahsil arrangement adopted by Mr. Plowden in 1842, after the transfers 
to Muzaffamagar, wa9 as follows:— 


Parganahs fn 1837-40. 


Tahiti. 

I’argnruih. 

N<*. of | , ,, 

villages. \ fahsl1 ' 

I’arganab. 

No. of 
villages. 

Simlhaiia, 

Sardhana, 

80 1 Baraut, 

Katana, ,„ 

87 

>1 

fiaatin ;ip ur-Nilulia, 

127 

t) Ml 

Chhaprauli, ... 

36 

J» U' 

larnpur 

43 

Bagpat, 

B&gpafc, 

157 

Baraut, 

Baraut, 

51 


Barnawa, ... 

73 

Diana, 

Jalalabad, 

112' 

Dasna, 

Dasna, ... 

150 

II O' 

Loni, 

97 

Hapur, 


46 

Hapur, 

H6pur, ... 

75 

» lk| 

G arhuiuktcsar, 

108 

JJ »•' 

Ajrani, 

12 

» *44 

Kithor, 

GO 

>1 »»• 

Sanvivu, 

50 

)> *4. 

Gohrn, 

20 




Meerut, 

Meerut, ... 

357 
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Iu 1853-54 the parganahs were again re-arranged, and the changes that 
then took place are shown in the following table because of their topographi¬ 
cal interest, and as showing the difficulty of attempting any comparison with the 
statistics previous to the 1st May, 1853, when these changes came into force 1 « 
Changes in the distribution of parganahs effected in 1852. 


Favgannh. 

| Increase. 

! 

Decrease. 

1 

1 Kmakks.. 

Meerut, 

... 

45 

58 villages transferred to and 13 received from 
other parganahs. 

Sardtmua, 

2 

»«( 

6 received from and 3 transferred to Mnzaffar* 
nagar. 

Earnaw.n, 

.a. 

a 

18 received from and 26 transferred to other par- 
ganahs. 

Jalalabad, 

39 


43 received from and 2 transferred to other par¬ 
ganahs ami 2 to Dehli. 

Pasiifl, ... 

(Ghaziabad.) 

IK 

47 

14 transferred to Dekli, 35 to other parganahs, 
and 2 received. 

Barout, ... 

Bagpnt, 

4 


20 received and 16 transferred to other parganahs. 

i . « 

19 

21 transferred to other parganahs and 2 received. 

Katana, 

l! 


11 received from other pargauiihs. 

Clihaprauli, 

Il> 

4 

2 transferred to Gamut and 2 to Mnzaffarnagar in 
May, 1853. 

Niloha-Tatdpur, ... 

••• 

9 

1 gained by alluvion, 2 received from MuzaJJarnagar 
and 12 from Meorut, 14 trauaferredjto other 
parganahs, and 10 to Muzaffarungar. 

Kithor, 

60 


61 received and one transferred. 

Hapur Ganra, ... 

38 


52 received and 14 transferred. 

SnittWa-Ajrara,, ... i 

12 

10 received and 22 transferred. 

Pfilh, 

1 

1 received from Garhmuktesar. 

Garhmuktesar, ... 

34 

Si transferred to other parganahs. 

I.oni, 

III 

112 

2 transferred to other parganahs and 110 to Deldi. 

Total, ... 

135 

290 


Deduct increase, ... 

... 

155 


Net decrease, .. | 

[ 

... | 

I3fi 



In May, 1853, the district was arranged amongst the following tahsfls:—• 
Meerut, 323 estates; Sardliana, 154 ; Pugpat, 277 ; Muradnagar, 266 ; Hdpur, 
329; Mawatia, 289, or a total of 1,638 estates. The head-quarters of the Murad¬ 
nagar tahsil were subsequently (IS59) transferred to Ghaziabad. In 1859 Loni 
was restored to Meerut and then included 130 villages, comprising 132 estates, 
of which 104 were a portion of the 110 given over to Delhi in 1852, and 26 were 
new villages formerly belonging to the Dohli district, giving an increase of 
99,784 acres to the area of the district. The number of inhabited villages in the 

J It would take months of labour to exhume and arrange the statistics of the villages trans¬ 
ferred and received in 1833, so as to bring the result in accord with the state of the district in 
1865 and 1872, when the regular statistics of the district were compiled, which moreover, from, 
the care taken in their preparation, are the only valuable ones that we possess. See Collector to 
Commissioner, No. 181, dated October 30,1811, and G. 0. No. 160 s , dated April 22, 1853, on both 
changes. 
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present fiscal subdivisions are shown in the table given above, and lepiesent 
the results of the union and partition of estates and the changes caused by 
alluvion and diluvion as found in 1872. Amongst the old subdivisions which 
have been allowed to fall iuto disuse are the following :—Garlimuktesar con¬ 


tained the tappas of Dahana Bagsar (now called Gangadhar Bazar) and Garh- 
muktesar ; in Hapur were tappas Gaura or Gokra, H&jipnr and Hapur; and 
in Saiawa the tappas of Bliojpur, Kharkoda, Sarawa and Kithor (now in 
the Mawana tahsil). These mnhals were in the dasfi'er of Meerut, which was 
subordinate to the chakla of Sikandarabad (now in tho Bulandsbahr district), 
and the chakla itself vva3 in the sirkar of Saharanpur and subah of Dehli. 
Tappa Lawar and twelve others wero included in parganali Moerut. The tappas 
of Chhaprauli are given under the notice of that parganah. 

The munsif of Moerut lias civil jurisdiction over the Meerut, Hapur, and 
Mawana tahsils and the Sardhana parganah, and tho 

Cml j risdic . munsif of Ghiiziabad over the Bagpat and Ghaziabad 

tahsils, and the Barn&iva parganah. They, togethor with the munsif of Buland- 
shalir, are subordinate to the Civil Judge of Meerut. Up to 1858 there was a 
innnsifi at Hapur, which was then transferred to the Meerut mimsifi. In 1861 
the Sardhana nmnsifi was transferred to Gh&ziabad. The parganali Mils were 
entrusted in tho early times of our rules with civil jurisdiction, and were called 
native commissioners, and subsequently munsifs. Up to 1814 tlioy received two 
per cent, on the institution fees in suits tried before them, and their jurisdiction 
seems to have been conterminous with that of the tlmnudar or police-officer. In 
1832 the munsif system as now existing was established. Tho Judge used to 
havoan assistant called a “ register” (!). The Civil J udges known as Sadr Amins 
and Sadr-us-Saddrs were appointed at the same time as the munsifs, and aro 
now known as the Subordinate Judges. The following table gives the number 
of courts in existence in the district in the years named :— 


Names of courts. 

1822-23. 

1800-51 

1860-61. 

1876-76. 

Magistrates’ courts, 

1 

7 

U 

17 

Civil Courts, including revenue,... 


10 

10 

15 

Covenanted officers at work, 

2 

5 

4 

4 


In 1822-23 there were four revenue courts, those of tho judge, register, and 
the kazis. Criminal cases used to be decided usually on tho kotwal’s report. 
The courts of the honorary magistrates and of canal officers investod with 
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criminal jurisdiction aro included in the entry for 1875-70. In the same year the 
temporary court of the Settlement Officer is included among the civil courts, 
and that officer among the covenanted civil officers employed in the district. 
There are thirty-two police-stations in the district, each of which is noticed 
separately under the town in which it is situated. The establishment in Meerut 
in 1875 comprised the Commissioner of the Division, the Civil and Sessions 
Judge, the Magistrate and Collector, three covenanted Assistants, two Deputy 
Collectors, six Tahsildars, a Subordinate Judge, two Munsifs, the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Superintendent Central Jail, Cantonment Magistrate, Civil 
Surgeon, Inspector of Education, 1st Circle, a Chaplain, and four Honorary 
Magistrates, besides a very large military establishment. 

The Meerut district is in shape nearly a square, presenting a level alluvial 
plain without any hills or even eminences of any magni- 
Geneml app tudo. The top of the fifteenth milestone from Mee¬ 

rut on the Muzaffavnagar road has an elevation of 77 2‘2 feet above the level 
of the sea, diminishing to 739 - 3 feet at the Meerut church, and following the 
Grand Trunk Road to Aligarh, the tenth milestone shows an elevation of 720'93 
feet; Kharkoda eucamping-gronnd is 7L3*51 feet, the eighteenth milestone 
is 705-3 feet, and Hapur oneamping-ground is 692'94 feet. This sufficiently 
shows the slight nature of the fall in elevation from the north to the south of 
the district. Tho following table of ascertained heights above the level of the 
sea is taken from tho table of heights published by 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey. (See further the 
notices of Meerut city, Dateri, Dholri, Saini and Saroli) 


Heights. 


Top of 15th milestone from Meerut, 
Ditto 14lh ditto ditto, 


J'eei. 

772 20 
770-00 


Ditto 13th 

ditto 

ditto, 


766-20 

Ditto 12th 

ditto 

ditto, 


762-60 

Ditto Uth 

ditto 

ditto, 


761-43 

Syphon canal bridge parapet of drain, 


757-89 

DhaurSra chauki, 

... 



763-25 

Top of 8th milestone from Meerut, 


754-80 

Ditto 7th 

ditto 

ditto, 


753-38 

Ditto 6 th 

ditto 

ditto, 


750-18 

Ditto 2nd 

ditto 

ditto, 

, 

741-08 

Meerut Churchyard (I.), N.-W. corner, 

73446 

Ditto 

(II.), 

W. wall, 


735-47 

Ditto Church central west doorway, 


739-30 

Top of 1st milestone on Aligarh road, 


733-35 

Ditto 2nd 

ditto 

ditto, 


735-49 

Ditto 3rd 

ditto 

ditto, 


733-62 

Ditto 4th 

ditto 

ditto, 


732-79 

Ditto 5tli 

ditto 

ditto, 


730-25 

Ditto 6th 

ditto 

ditto, 


729-03 

Ditto 7th 

ditto 

ditto, 


724-69 


Top of 8 th milestone on Aligarh road, 
Ditto 9th ditto ditto, 

Ditto loth ditto ditto, .„ 

Kharkoda encamping-ground, 

Top of Ilth milestone on Aligarh road, 
Ditto 12th' ditto ditto, 

Ditto 13th ditto ditto, 

Ditto 14th ditto ditto, 

Ditto 15th ditto ditto, 

Ditto 16th ditto ditto, 

Ditto 17 th ditto ditto, 

Ditto 18 th ditto ditto, 

Hapur encamping-ground, 

Surface of plinth of 19th milestone, ... 
Top of 20th milestone on Aligarh road, 
Ditto 21st ditto ditto, 

Surface of plinth of 23rd milestone, ... 
Top of 24th milestone on Aligarh road, 
Ditto 25th ditto ditto ... 

Ditto 26 th ditto ditto 

Ditto 27th ditto ditto 


Fetl. 

722-04 
721-53 
720-93 
713-51 
719-95 
715-52 
711-05 
71049 
708-38 
706 21 
701*23 
705-30 
692-94 
699*56 
696-92 
69$ -12 
691-25 
69344 
687-30 
690 40 
690-10 


The eastern portion of the district is very well wooded, and to the west por¬ 
tions of the tahsils of Ghaziabad and Hlipur and the entire B-agpat tahsil are 
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thickly sprinkled with mango groves, and along the canals there are lines of 
fine shisham and other trees, but with the exception of some large patches of 
dhdk (Butea frondosa) there is nothing that can be called jungle. There must 
be a large yearly decrease in these tracts, for in all directions they are being 
encroached upon by the plough. There are no usar plains in the district, and 
the comparative absence of the saline efflorescence known as reh is marked. The 
only tracts that are said to be affected by it in any material degree are tlie low- 
lying lands of theHindan and the Ganges river bed near Hastindpur, and in these 
cases the saline matter may have been brought down in time of flood. From 
a statement of barren lands, including village sites, in this district, it appears 
that under the measurements of Regulation IX. of 1833 there were 233,453 
acres barren, and under the measurements of the present settlement 11)0,018 
acres, showing a decrease of 43,435 acres. This is due, in a great measure, to 
the fact that in the former settlement many tracts were entered as dear or bar¬ 
ren which were in reality fallow. In the Loni parganab, owing to the pressure 
of labour on the culturable area, the barren area has fallen from 21,469 acres 
to 13,410 acres. In Bagpat the barren area has been reduced by one-half, or 
13,000 acres, and similarly throughout every parganab the land returned as 
barren has been considerably diminished. Tin's has occurred, though the ilsar 
tracts in many resumed jagirs and revenue-free patches have been included in 
the returns of the recent settlement. There are no hills in the district, and with 
the exception of such tilde as the L&kha Mandap of Barn&wa and a few khe- 
raa or mounds, and here and there a low sandbank, there is no rising ground 
anywhere. The whole district is a well-cultivated plain, and the ground is 
nowhere uneven save in the Ichddir or river-beds. This uneven land is called 
by the inhabitants Ichaola, and sometimes khdla or khala-ki-zamin. 

In this district there are six classes of soil recognized by the cultivating 
Soils. population -.—ddkar land, which is loamy ; less loamy 

soil is called mattiydr, and still less loamy soil, seota. In 
rciusli sand is found, more sand still in bhur^ and rat is altogether sand and un- 
cultivable. All the principal crops grown in the district may be produced in 
mattiydr and rauslL Bice, gram and peas are sown in ddkar, and bdjra, moth, 
idra, and til in Ihur. Largo tracts of dhdk jungle have been brought under the 
plough at a comparatively small expense, and by the application of manure have 
been rendered highly productive; but it must be remembered that the dlidk never 
flourishes in a really bad soil. Besides these jungle tracts, patches of daldal (or 
sandy bog) and rehwdli (or land on which reh has accumulated) have been reclaim- 
• ed by Mr. John Michel of the Ddsna factory. The daldal has yielded to oxtensive 
and deep drainage works, and the reclamation of rehwdli has also been most suc¬ 
cessful. The plan adopted by Mr. Michel was first to plough the land on which 
reh was found. Then large quantities of vegetable matter, usually the refuse 
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Pasture lands. 


indigo stalks, called in this district dti, were burned on the ground, and the ashes, 
and afterwards the silt brought down in the canal rajbakas, were ploughed in. 
A few more ploughings and the application of more vegetable manure makes the 
land productive. Some land that has been reclaimed is now bearing excellent 
crops. The drawback is that the expense necessarily incurred is equal to the 
market value of good raudi land. It is said by some zamind&rs that land on 
which rek has accumulated after ten years of canal irrigation may be recovered 
by a plentiful sprinkling of manure and by allowing the land to lie as mere 
lardni (or lain-irrigated land) for two or three years. This is very probable, 
for by shutting off the canal supplies the land is allowed to become dry, and it 
is almost a matter of certainty that reh is never produced except by the water- 
logging of the soil which zamindars are constantly bringing on themselves by 
recklessly over-irrigating their fields. 

There are no wide uncultivated pasture grounds in the district except the 
Ganges khddir , where it is estimated that from eight 
to ten thousand head of cattle are occasionally grazed 
during the year. But the value of this pasture ground is diminished by the 
fact that the grass which grows most luxuriantly is panni. This grass is coarse 
aud injurious to cattle, and iu the rains nr grazing can go on. The khddir is 
very wide, aud the grazing lands in some parts extend up to the Burh Ganga, 
or old course of the Ganges, some five miles inland. Generally no fees are 
paid by the zamindars of the neighbouring villages, but when, in times of scar¬ 
city of fodder, cattle are brought down from Meerut, Hiipur, and distant villages, 
a rate of six aunas the acre is levied, and tho few Chamars aud Gliosis who 
make grazing their principal occupation receive two annas a month for each, 
cow or ox, and four annas a mouth for each buffalo. In the village of Piith 
alone there are 662 acres of pasture grounds, and in the parganalis of Puth 
and Garhmuktesar 15,472 acres. The cantonment grazing grounds are exten¬ 
sive, and produce au annual income of Iis. 4,000 to 5,000. The graziers on 
these grounds are mostly Musahnan Gadis and Gliosis. There are other 
pasture grounds on the banks of the Hindan and Jumna, but these are small in 
extent. 

The general direction of the drainage is towards the south, and in viewing it 
as a whole the district may be divided into four tracts 
running parallel with each other from north to south. 
The first of these lines lies between the Jumna on the west and the Hindan 
on the east, and may be called the Jumna-Hindan l)uab. It is the richest 
tract iu the entire district, consisting of rich black loamy soil, which renders 
tho parganalis within it the most fertile in the district. 
It is bounded by narrow strips of soil of inferior 
quality skirting tho two rivers, and appears to stretch without interruption 


Lines of drainage. 


The first tract. 
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from Clihaprauli on the north, well into parganah Loni on the soutli, where 
it narrows into a tongue of land stretching far into the Hindan-iJumna 
khadir. It is here bounded on the east by the river Hindan, and on the west 
by the high ridge separating the uplands from the Jumna khadir. As this 
ridge is approached the soil deteriorates and on the ridge itself is very in¬ 
ferior, being broken by small ravines and having an irregular surface. Below 
the ridge the wide expanse of the Hindan-Jumna khadir is met, which stretches 
into Dankaurin the Balandsbahr district and gives rise to a number of shallow 
depressions, which, however, are nearly always covered with water to the depth 
of two and three feet. The upper portion of this alluvial tract contains good soil 
and is highly fertile, bat the lower portion towards the Jumna consists only of 
wide expanses growing the poorer grasses used for thatching. To the north, the 
sluggish streams known as the Krishni and the Banganga conveys the drainage 
into the Hindan on its right bank ; farther south the drainage lines are ill defined. 

The second tract, comprising the lands lying between Sardhana on the north, 
the Hindan watershed on the west, and the Ganges 
watershed on the east, has a slope towards the east. 
To the west the boundary may be traced by tho course of the Ganges Canal, 
which here follow's the watershed between the Hindan and tho East Kali Nadi. 
To the north this central tract is nearly level, as shown by the slight cut re¬ 
quired to lead the waters of tho West Kali Nadi from near its confluence with 
tho Hindan into the Kholara Nala, a tributary of tho East Kali Nadi. From 
the east, too, the drainage lines coavorg s in th) form of the Ohhoiya on the same 
stream. In fact, east of tho Ganges Canal tho entire drainage is carried off by 
tho Eastern Kali or its tributaries into the Bulaudshabr district. The natural 
formation of the stratum which composes the floor of this basin is described as 
slightly sandy, of a reddish colour ; anl Mr. Forbes gives a very clear descrip - 
tion of the way in which drainage converts it into sand. But, except when 
immediately affected by drainage, the whole of the central tract is a level plain 
without appreciable incline, which becomes consistent and loamy wherever aflat 
or depressed surface favours the accumulation of deposit, and is not subject to 
impoverishment by drainage. Whoa, on the contrary, it is cut up and traversed 
by drainage, the soil becomes more or less sandy and unfertile. The main differ¬ 
ence between the northern and southern portions of this central tract is, that while 
the north receives little of the accumulated rainfall from other places, the south is 
plentifully supplied with water by the drainage lines from the north. Thera is a 
still greater difference between the west and the east tracts. The west consists 
mainly of level land full of alluvial accumulations, and especially in the soutli has 
much rich loamy soil, all of which is colourable; but to the oast tho surface of 
the country is not only broken up by the central linos of drainage, but on its most 
easterly edge begins to exhibit the deteriorating influence of tho Gano-es 
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The third tract id that which is affected by the drainage towards the 

t , Granges. Its chief' characteristic is the presence of 
The third tract, i _ _ 1 

rolling waves of sand which continually change their 

position. They chiefly follow the lines of drainage, and throw out lateral 
spurs of the same character as they proceed. These sand-dunes no doubt owe 
their origin to the mixture of sand in the stratum through which the drainage 
lines run. The sand left behind by the drainage is blown into banks or dunes by 
the wind, which in some instances drives the sand over the entire surface of the 
plain. Theso dunes arc by no means confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
Ganges, and although the course of the drainage and the presence of a canal 
marks a level watershed east of the large central tract which intervenes 
between the drainage southwards to the Kali Nadi and the drainage eastward to 
the Ganges, yet sand-dunes are found running along the drainage lines on. the 
Kali Nadi side as well as on the Gauges side. One more remarkable than the 
rest follows the direction of the drainage from the Saharanpur district in the 
north to the Eta district in the south, passing close by the city of Meerut, 
where it is used as a butt for artillery practice. Both the Sarawa and part of 
the Kapur parganahs are greatly impoverished by the drainage which is thus 
concentrated, and there is so much sand in Sarawa that there is little doubt 
that it is one of the poorest parganahs of the district. As a rule, the inter¬ 
stices of the level plain loft between tbo sandy undulations and slopes of tbo 
central drainage tract are wider than those found in the approach to the 
Gauges valley. These level interstices are capable of very high cultivation, 
and are, indeed, in character the same as the level plain of the second 
division, to which they really belong, while the sandy undulations rank in 
the third class, which consists mainly of the sandy incline to the river 
Ganges. The alternations of good and bad land appear to be sometimes very 
remarkable; but as the eastern slope is approached the level intervals seem to 
become fewer in number, narrower in width, and more liable at any future 
time to be overlaid by the still restless saucl-duncs, until they disappear al¬ 
together in the ravines of the Ganges cliffs, which are slowly and surely eating 
their way further and further inland. The fourth tract is the well-known low 
khaclir laud of the Ganges valley. It is bounded on the 
east by the river Gauges, and on the west by the raviny 
cliff, under which, for three-fourtlLS of its length from the north, runs 
the Burh Ganga, an old bed of the Ganges, which is connected with the 
main stream by soyeral smaller water-courses. The Jchdclir is said to be very 
capable of cultivation, but it is in many parts covered with grass jungle, full 
of pig and other wild animals, for which the cultivation which might take its 
place is not substituted through tho neglect of bad cultivators and unimproving 
landlords. The prevalence of poor soils and the over-saturation of the good 

‘>8 
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soils from the increased volume of water in the Biirli Gunga have, no doubt, 
much to do with the backwardness of this tract. To such a degree has the 
latter evil increased of late years that, in 1874, it was reported that “more 
than half the cultivated area of the villages along the course of the Burh 
Q aD ga, has been rendered unproductive.” A scheme is under preparation for 
the relief of these lands, and it will then be seen bow far the khddir of the 
Ganges in the Meerut district is capable of improvement. 

Each of these drainage tracts has a minor system of its own, carrying 
into the main arterial lines tho surplus waters of smaller 
Minor reticulations within drainage areas, which are again subdivided within 
themselves until the difference in the level and the 
direction can only he detected by the most minute and careful processes. Tho 
differences in the heights throughout the district and in the levels along the 
course of the canal have been given already, and will materially aid in the 
elucidation of this important drainage question. Amongst the minor drainage 
lines of the central tract the most important is the Abu cut from the Western 
Ivali, which crosses the lino of the canal near Chabandi in parganah Meerut, 
and flows in a south-easterly course to the East Kali river. 

In 1868-60 tho nsila was cleared out and otlianviso improvod in its upper 
branches, and a diversion cut was excavated north of Meerut to carry a portion 
of its waters by a more direct line to the East Kali Nadi. The portion of tho 
nil a running through Meerut was repaired and enlarged at .the same time, 
but still showed such defects that orders have recently been issued for tho exe¬ 
cution of a project embracing the thorough and efficient drainage of tho city and 
cautoumeuts. Connected with the nala is the Alipur line of drainage, which 
begins at the line of jhils to tho north-east of the town of Sardhana., and runs 
through the villages of Kalinjar, Madarpur, Alipur, and, by a culvert, beneath 
the canal distributary until it finds its way into the old Abu cut at Pabli, A 
second line commences to the south of Sardhana at the village of Mandiai, and 
passing close to Bah&durpnr and Paholi, becomes a marked lino in tho dli&h 
jungle of Bajhera, near to which it joins the Abu nala. Tho Sardhana artificial 
drainage cut is a valuable line, which extends considerably to the south of 
Nanu, and thence through Naurangpur and Kalina into the Hindan ; it was 
completed before the rains of 1874, and, except at the very head, has proved 
efficient. A scheme known as the Klnldirabad drainage system, and com¬ 
prising five cuts, one each at Dhandala, Khadirabad and Hawal, and two at 
Shaikhpura, drains the country lying to the left of the main canal from Dhandala 
by Begamabad to Bhatiana, and tails into tho East Kali Nadi. All the drainage 
to the south of Bajhera forms a portion of the head-waters of the great Sarfiwa 
line, whioh eventually joins the K&li below Tiapur. A second and somewhat 
parallel line collects to the south-west of the Sanuyaline as far north as Bhola 
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find Jdni khurd on the canal, and passing by Begamabad and Bliojpuv enters 
the East Kali about a mile beloiv the Sarawa drainage line, just on the borders 
of the district, The drainage to the east of the Kali is collected by the Chhoiya 
from Niloha southwards, and the bed of this stream lias been widened and 
improved, A second branch of the Chhoiya running between the left main distri¬ 
butary and the canal, and having a catchment basin which extends from the 
neighbourhood of Sardhana to a point opposite Meerut, is to be provided for in 
the Karauli drainage scheme. At present syphons exist at all the distributaries 
by which it is orossed except one, which is cut in the rains to admit of the pass¬ 
age of flood water. West of the Ganges Canal a line of drainage starts from 
Eiwari, which runs through Bohiina into the Hindan, and south of the Bhola 
falls on the canal are the partly artificial and partly natural drainage lines of 
Kaura and Shaikhpura. Another important minor line of drainage between 
the Ganges canal and the Hindan is that connecting the dulmrs of Mattiyala, 
Kusalya, Dasna, and Masiiri in parganah Diisna, which runs thence through 
Skahpur, and finally discharges itself by a well-defined channel between the 
villages of Chhapiyana aucl Chhaprauii into the khddir near the junction of the 
Hindan and the Jumna. The surplus rainfall to the east of the town of Duma 
runs in a line between Pipalhera, Shaikhupur, and Amapnr Lodha, and floods 
the lands of Hasaupur in the rains. This line of drainage is much obstructed 
by the Masiiri rajbaha, and only finds an outlet for its waters in tho Bulandshahr 
branch of tho Ganges canal. Auother line in the same parganah, starting at 
N4hal, and running through Dabarsi and Galand and on to Dhauliina, has 
been so impeded by distributaries as to cause serious swamping in tho town of 
Hhauldna. To remedy its condition and to drain the country lying between 
the canal and the left main distributary, from Dasna to Baral in tho Buiaud- 
ahahr district,-a series of cuts arc now in course of construction. It is also in¬ 
tended to utilise, as far as possible, Mr. Michel’s cut, and the drainage of tho 
Hasanpur jldl will form a portion of the Kot drainage scheme in tho Buland- 
slialir district. The drainage from the north-eastern portions of parganah 
Hama and the, south of Jalalabad fiuds its way by Earidnagar, Piikhua, 
Khairpur and Dalipa into the Begamabad and Bhojpur lino. A survey is 
now being made, and measures will soon be taken to improve the outfall of 
the East Kali Nadi to the latitude of Bulandshahr, and as it will now have to 
carry off a considerably increased flood volume, due attention will be had to 
this fact in all designs for bridges and works connected with it. 

The minor drainage linos of the Jumna parganahs are quite local, and tho 

Tho Jumna tract. areas draiae d by thorn are very small. The drainage 

system known as the Kirthal is a tributary of the Jumna, 
and ombraces an area of about 50 square miles, of which about seven square 
miles lie to the east, and the remainder to the west of tho Eastern Jumna Canal, 
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The general direction is from north to south, the length to where it begins 
to fall into the Jumna valley is about 18 miles, and the 
Kirthal d aina D c be e avcra g e breadth about miles. The limits of the 

system on the north is the Kandhla minor distributary, which leaves the canal at 
the 7iltli mile; on the east, the canal from the 79th to the 83rd mile, a water¬ 
shed to the west of the canal from the 83rd mile, and rejoining it three miles 
further south, the canal again to the 92nd mile, and a watershed to the east of 
the canal from the 92nd to the 96-1 mile : on the west, the Kandhla distributary 
to near the village of Hewa, thenee a watershed running botween the Kandhla 
and Nala distributaries and meeting the latter near the junction of the Hum ala 
distributary, and beyond that the Nnla distributary. The whole area is irrigated 
, more or less from the caual, and the evilsarising from over-saturation wore felt 
ten years ago, and led to the excavation of the. Kirthal drain in 1866-67, which 
tails into the Jumna near Khanpnr. This cut was never completed to the 
depth intended. It is now proposed to make this drain the main artery of the 
new scheme, and by means of branch drains from all the minor catchments to 
tap all the principal depressions in the tract; culverts and syphons will be pro¬ 
vided under all distributaries which at present obstruct the drainage. The main 
drain will have a slope 1*7.5 per mile, and will carry four feet of water, the bed 
width varying from six to twelve feet, and the side slopes being everywhere 
at an angle of 60°. A portion of the drainage near Kakripur to the north of 
the Kirthal scheme passes below the Eastern Jumna canal into the Krishni Nadi 
in the Baraut parganah. 

The drainage system known as “ the Alawalpur system,” from the village 

Alfimtlpur drainage lino, n ^ T wllich ifc Cl ' 0SSeS tlle Cailal > is a,so a Wbutwy of 
tho Jumna. Its catchment down to the Baraut and 


Bagpat road, where it passes through the Jumna bdngar , is 36 square miles, 
and is bounded on the north by the Kirthal system; on the east by a system 
discharging into the Hindan river; on the south by a system known as the 
Deola, which also discharges iuto the Hindan; and on the west by the Jumna 
langur, The general direction is south-west. This drainage lino is not well 
defined until it crosses the canal, when it becomes a broad and easily traced 
valley, gradually deepening as it nears the Jumna, which it joins close to Bagpat, 
Shortly after crossing the canal it is joined by a branch of considerable 'size 
which, starting from near Barauli to the west of the canal, runs with a south¬ 
erly course parallel to the canal to its junction with the main line. There are 
three other minor depressions connected with this system,—one to tho east of 
the canal near Alawalpur, which joins the main line at the canal ; one to the 
south-west of the caual from Kayfcnpur, and a third close to Shaikluipur, 
which joins the Barauli branch. The outlet is at present obstructed by the- 
canal, by distributaries and by watercourses, and it is proposed to remedy 
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this by excavating some five drains—the main drain and the Idris pur, Kaymn- 
pur, Barauli, and Shaikkupur branches. The existing main drain commences 
in some depressions near Bnjraul in parganah Baraut, and enters the khddir 
of the Jumna after a course of If) £ miles. This will, in the now project, still 
form the main arterial line. To complete the drainage schemes of the Jumna 
parganaks, a very large drainage area known as the Deola tract lying along 
the loft bank of the canal from mile 99 to mile 117 has been surveyed, and 
in connection with it a scheme for its drainage has been prepared. When this 
lias been taken in band, and a few minor drainage cuts to the west of the 
canal have been excavated, all that is known regarding the present drainage 
requirements of the lands bordering upon the Hasten) Jumna Canal will have 
been completed. The original drainage line to the west of the canal can still 
be traced by Ladwari and Niwari to the Jumna. Another line known as 
the Khekara line rises to the south-east of the village of the same name in 
parganah Bagpat, and runs past Firozpur and Nagla Bari in the same par¬ 
ganah, and Gansaul and Charauri in Loni, into the canal at its 122nd mile near 
Shnikhpura. It has no defined channel until it reaches the village of Gansaul. 
The canal occupies the lower portion of its original course, and before the 
canal w r as excavated this line used apparently to run by Shahdara to the 
Jumna. 

The principal rivers of the district are the Ganges, Jumna, and Hindan. The 
Ganges enters the district from the east of Muzaffar- 
nagar, and flows at first in a southerly and afterwards 
in a south-south-wostorly direction, separating this district from Bijnaur and Mo- 
radabad. It receives in its course the Burk Ganga or old 
Ganges. hod of the Gauges. The velocity of the stream varies 

at different periods of the year. In July and August boats descend at the rate 
of 45 miles in a day of twelve hours, and in September and October from 15 to 
20 miles ; but in the winter months, November, December and January, not 
more than eight or nine miles. Since the opening of the railroad the Ganges in 
these parts is not so much used for carriage as formerly, and owing to the distance 
of the stream from the banks can be of very little use for irrigation. Fruits of 
the melon kind alouc derive advantage from its waters, and the cultivation of 
these is very small in the khddir. The only town of importance on its banks 
in this district is Garlnnuktesar. The bed of tho Ganges is sandy, with here 
and there an underlying stratum of kunhtr or nodular limestone. The banks 
suffer slowly from erosion, but loss from diluvion or gain from alluvion seldom 
occur, though one village, however, has been entirely swept away by floods within 
the last four years. The action of the Ganges in time of flood in former years, 
when it occupied the course of the Burh Ganga, must have been considerable, 
for it is given as a cause for the abandonment of the eld city of Unstinapur for 
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Kausambhi many centuries before the Christian era. Regulation IX, of 1825 and 
the instructions of the Board of Revenue regarding alluvion and diluvionare in 
force throughout the district. It is said that the village administration papers of 
the recent settlement do not contain any special rules for the settlement of 
disputes between riparian proprietors, and that the general law applies in all such 
cases. There arc no islands or remarkable chars in the Ganges, but there are 
several of the latter of some extent in the other rivers of the district. The 
banks of the Gauges are gently sloping on the one side and abrupt on the other, 
according to the position of the main stream. The beds of the other rivers are 
nearly all situated in shallow depressions, extending on each side from a quarter 
to three-quarters of a mile in extent. In some parts the Ganges valley, known 
as the hliddir, is over five miles in breadth. The Ganges is only fordable at 
particular places during the cold weather, one of which is Ptith. It is at all 
times navigable for vessels not exceeding 100 maands burthen in this district. 
There are no rapids or eddies (bhanwar) in any of the rivers except during 
the rains. There are ferries during the rains and bridges-of-boats during 
the cold and hot seasons on the Ganges at Garlimuktcsar and lower down 
at Puth Sakratila. Above these are Rauli, Ddranagar, Jnfirabad and 
Makhdumpur, the management of which is in the hands of the Collector of 
Bijuaur. Up to 1844 the Garhmuktesar ghat was in charge of the Collector of 
Moradabad. 

The Jumna enters this district from Muzuffarnagar and flows in a south- 
south-westerly course along the western boundary of 
‘ '' ' ‘ ’ the district. It receives on its left bank tho surplus 

waters of the Eastern Jumna canal in parganab Loni. The bed of the river 
is so low that irrigation from it is impracticable, and its waters are only used 
for the cultivation of melons, which grow in great luxuriance and are much 
prized for their excellence. The towns of Chhaprauli, Kutana, and Bagpat 
are situate on the high bank of the river, and lower down, but not on the banks, 
are Loni, Sbahdara, and Patparganj, the last of which is only a mile distant. 
Loni is three miles from tho Jumna, and Shahdara but two. In time of 
heavy flood tho river approaches close to the skirts of those towns, but the 
Jumna, though tne stream is very deep and strong, seldom causes alluvion or 
diluvion. Every October an examination is made of tho villages liable to 
fluvial action, and wherever a change exceeding ton per cent, of the culturable 
area has occurred, a readjustment of the land-revenue is made. In tho 
Bagpat tahsfl the banks of tho river are frequently steop and abrupt, especi¬ 
ally near the sites of the larger towns; lower down, in Ghuziabad, they are 
sloping in all places and low. Occasionally eddies appear, but tlioy are nowhere 
found obstacles to navigation. In the hot weather, the river is fordable nearly 
everywhere in this district, and is navigable only for boats of less than 100 
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mannds burthen. There is a public ferry at Saiimpur just opposite Delhi, 
where there was formerly a boat-bridge, bnt since 1866 the passenger traffic has 
been provided for by the railway bridge. There are private ferries at Jngat- 
pur in parganah Loni called Gh&t Wazirabad, from the town of that name on 
the opposite side of the river, and in the same parganah at Badrpur and Chi] la 
Saraudeb, called respectively Ghat Barari and Ghat Okliliya, from the villages 
on the other side of the river. There is another glnit at Bagpat, managed by 
the Collector of Meerut. In May, the melting of the snow, within the drain¬ 
age area of the Jumna in the hills, causes a considerable rise in the river, but 
not so much as in the rains. The low cultivation alone is benefited by these 
floods, whilst everything else is damaged, and very frequently the injury caused 
is considerable. Navigation lias decreased very much since the opening of 
the Eastern Juinna canal has reduced the volume in the river, and recently the 
construction of the weir at Okhla, for the liead-works of the Agra canal, 
has rendered it difficult for boats of 100 maunds and upwards to proceed 
downwards to Agra. The number of boats engaged in trade is yearly 
diminishing, as well from these canal difficulties as from the opening of the 
railway. 

The Hindan enters this district from MuzafFarnagar at the village of Pitlokhar, 
d where it is joined by the West Kali Nadi. It thenco 

takes a south-south-westerly course through this dis¬ 
trict to the Bulandsbahr district. The hhudir of the river varies in width : at 
Malahra it extends for a mile on each side of the stream, whilst at Barnawa it 
is little more than a quarter of a mile in breadth, The river is nowhere fordablo 
in the rains, but at other times there are numerous fords, some of which are not 
two feet in depth. The Hindan is not navigable except during the rains, 
when boats ply for the convenience of passengers. There are ferries at 
Barnawa and Baleni, and opposite to Malahra is the Nagwa Ghat, the 
management of which rests with the MuzafFarnagar authorities. There is a 
bridge of-boats at Balem. Colonel Gautley in 1840 proposed that a still-water 
navigable channel should bo drawn off from the Ganges Canal, from a point 
near Murhdnagar, to the Hindan, in order to connect the navigation of the 
Ganges canal with the Jumna. With a view to ascertain the capabilities of the 
Hindan, he had (transverse) measurements taken of the width and depth at every 
thousand feet in length, from the bridge which crosses the river near Gbaziabad to 
the Jumna. These measurements were taken in April, and showed that-, with 
the exception of one place near the village of Gojar, where the depth 
of water in the river varied from I'4 to !• 3 foot, the average depth might bo 
estimated at between 3 and 4 foot, on a width varying from 50 to 190 feet, 
The distance between the bridge at Ghaziabacl and the Jiunna is 30'25 miles, the 
course being exceedingly tortuous, and for its whole length through low Ithadir 
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land. 1 Irrigation from the river, except for melons, is novel’ practised. Land 
inundated by the Ilindan is occasionally cultivated for the rabi crop, and the 
harvests are very luxuriant. The river water in time of heavy flood sometimes 
produces reh in the low gently sloping hands of the khddir, but a short tempor¬ 
ary inundation is a cause of fertility, and the succeeding rabi is almost invari¬ 
ably a rich one. No alluvion or diluvion is caused by this river. The only- 
town of importance on its bank is Barnawa. It is crossed by an iron bridge 
of five spans of 80 feet each near Asthala on the Aligarh and Dohli road, and 
also by the railway bridge a few hundred yards lower down the stream. 

Besides the larger rivers there are several lines of drainage or watercourses 
deserving of notice, such as the Abu Nala, Bangauga, 
and Chhoiya Nala, and several [/anda ndlas or drainage 
cuts, the majority of which have been constructed by the Canal Department. 
The most important of these minor streams is the East Kali Nadi, usually called 
the Nag,an in this district, which rises in the south of the Muzaffannngar district 
and flows southwards by Gcsnpur and Rapor, and tlieneo onwards through 
Bnlandshahr and Aligarh, until it joins the Ganges in the Fatohgnrh district. It 
contains very little water hero except in the rains, and is never navigable. No 
injury is ever caused by its overflowing its banks. There is a brick bridge over this 
river at Muzaffarnagar Saini and an iron bridge at Goka]pur or Gosupur. Tho 
Chhoiya, a tributary of the Kftli, rises at a point close to Niloha in the Hastimi- 
pur parganah. It takes a southerly direction, and after a course of about thirty 
miles joins the Bast Kali about nine miles below Ilapur. Its character is precise¬ 
ly the same as that of tho Kali. In tho early part of its course it is an ill-defined 


vrbe measurements will be found tabulated in Appendix Ct. of tho history of the Ganges 
Canal by Colonel Oautley. The following tabic gives the approximate breadth and depth in 
time of flood, &c., of the three important rivers where they me crossed hy each road i— 
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straggling uala, running through low ill-cultivated land, and, except in the rains, 
perfectly dry. In the latter part of its course, and on its junction with the K&li, 
it carries a sluggish stream through a deep section, with a valley more or less 
extended. 

The Abu N&Ia, which runs through Meerut Cantonments, consists of a cut from 
Abu Nila. the West Kali Kadi at Faridpur in parganak Sardhana, 

originally intended to convey the waters of that river to Meerut. The portion of 
the cut between the West K&li and the Granges canal is now utilised as a canal 
escape. To the east of the Ganges canal the Abu Nala is connected with and 
often gives its name to the Hue of drainage which runs southwards by Pabli, and 
under the name of the Khodara Kill a forms a junction with the Kagan or East 
Kali N&di at Katnalpur. The length of the original Abu cut was only about 12| 
miles from the West K41i to the heads of the Khodara Nala; it had a breadth of 
about 15 feet, and was excavated only a few feet. There is no tradition of its ever 
having been a running stream, and it could never have been of muoh practical 
benefit. The Savavva line of drainage, already noticed, which joins the East Kali 
river on its right bank near Mushrifpur, on the borders of the district, assumes 
somewhat the characteristics of a continuous chain of jhils in the vicinity of 
Asaura, in parganah IJ&pur, with a width of 200 feet and a depth of about two feet. 
These isolated pools become connected in the rains and form a running stream 
southwards. The rabi crops close to the edge of this drainage line, as on the Bhoj- 
pur line and the lands in the vicinity of the Chhoiya, are excellent; but on the 
Chlioiya rain-crops are not attempted, whilst on tho other two they are sown 
in favourable years. The Banganga flows between the Hindan and the Krishni, 
and enters this district from Muzaffarnagar at the village ofDkanaura, and runs 
for eight miles to Shah pur. It is sometimes dry, but in the rains the depth of 
water is frequently four or five feet. Its breadth is on an average fifty feet, 
but there is no navigation, and little irrigation from it at any time. Attached to 
it is a legend that when the great battle of Kurukshetra was fought between 
Yudhislxthira and Duryodhana, the Pandava Arjuna shot an arrow with such force 
into the earth at Muzaffarnagar that it tore up a furrow as far as Slmhpur, and 
so deep did it penetrate that water sprang forth and a stream was formed; and to 
remove geographical difficulties, the great battle is said to have been fought on the 
east of the Jumna. The word * Ida is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit word meaning 
‘an arrow,’ and from Kumaon to Bundelkhanda similar legend is related of all 
streams bearing the name B&nganga. In parganah Hastinapur theBurh Ganga 
enters the district at the village of Saifpur Firozpur, and flows southwards into- 
parganah Kithor as far as the village of Kn'atpur Badshahpnr. In its course it 
forms one large island, about six miles in length, opposite the village of Hastinapur, 
and a peninsula of a similar size opposite Nagla Gosh&in. The western branch of 
the Burk Ganga here is known as Jhll Garhi, and occupies portions of the villages. 

29 
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of Garha, Akbarpnr. Iium&yunpur, Garlii, Nagla Gosh din, Agw&npur, Muzaffar- 
pur, Kauuti, au<l B&gpur. Connected with the Biirh Gangais a jhil known from 
the village of Latifpur, which includes portions of ton villages, but it is dry except 
during the rains. All through its course small depressions connect the Burh 
Ganga with the khddir proper of the Ganges; and between it and the Ganges is 
often a large expanse of water called soti, a word frequently applied in this district 
to the lovvlving lands forming a broad shallow watercourse in the rains, and to 
the subsidiary beds of a stream lying parallol to the main bed. Those depressions 
are usually dry except during the rains. The soti here extends from the north of 
Ilastinapur as far as Khanpur Garhi in parganah Kithor, and near this village 
the southern extremity of the Burh Ganga is known as the Kill a Pani, 

There are three main lines of canals in this district. That to the west, known 
Canals. as the Eastern Jumna canal, supplies the rich J&fc tract 

of the Jumna-Hindan Dimbwith a close net-work of distribution canals. This 
work was opened in 1830. The second is the centre or main branch of the Ganges 
canal, irrigating the country between the TIindan. and the K&li Nadi, opened in 
] 855. The third is the Antipshahr branch of the Ganges canal, watering the 
tract between the Kali Nadi and the Ganges, and opened in 1860. Between the 
last two there is a tract occupied by the KAli Nadi and its feeders, which exclude 
canal channels from the south-east of Meerut, H&pur, and Sariiwa. Another 
tract, cut off from canal irrigation, is the northern half of parganah Barn&wa. 

The Ganges canal enters the district from Muzaffarnngar. The course of the 
Ganges canal. canal proceeds direct from the heads of the East K&li 

Nadi and Kh&tauli until it approaches the town of Sardhaua, where it inclines a 
few degrees nearer to the south, thereby avoiding contact, at the most exaggerated 
part of the ridge, with a lino of sandhills which curve partially around the 
northern side of the town. The East and West K&li Nadis form the eastern and 
western boundaries of the canal tract, the lino itself however keeping somewhat 
nearer the latter. The West Kali Nadi in the latitude of Sardhaua joins tho 
ITindan river, which by its westerly corn so, and by a consequent departuvo from 
the bearing upon which the K&li Nadi runs, places the canal upon a wider field, 
tho transverse distance between the two rivers being at this point equal to four¬ 
teen miles. Higher up, not far from the village of Jawalagarli, the canal channel 
intersects the Abu Nala. Marks of excavation for the nala commence at two 
points on tho West K&li Nadi, the most northerly near tho village of R&mpur, 
and the other six miles to the south at Farid pur. These two lines form a junction 
ou the right of the canal, and afterwards proceed in an oblique direction across 
the canal to the head of the Khodara Nala, which passes through Meerut 1 At 
this point of intersection an escape cut has been made leading along the old line 
of Abu s cut to Farid pur, a distance of seven miles. The differences of level 


1 Ganges Canal, I., 211. 
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from the bed of tho canal to tlie West Kali river is 23’9 feet, and the works are 
the same as those described at KhAtauli in the Muzaffarnagar district. The 
canal in its course then passes on its left the towns of Meerut, Begamabad, and 
Jaldlabad, the first at a distance of eight miles from tho nearest point of align¬ 
ment. From Shvalkhas a series of curves on radii of from three to five miles 
commence, for the purpose of meeting the watershed of the country, which 
henceforth takes a direction more to the east. These curves continue to Rauli, 
a little below Jalalabad. The width of the country over which the canal passes 
measured transversely across the canal between the East Kali and thoHindan, 
is 15'5 miles at Sardhana. This width increases in advance until at Jalalabad 
the two rivers are 26 miles apart. At Sardhana the canal runs centrically 
between these boundaries, but as it advances it approaches the Ilindan, until at 
Dhaulari it is only four miles apart. The intervention of tho Chhoiya, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Kali, has caused this close approximation to the Hindan, and the 
course of the main canal has been, in a great measure, dependent on this nala 
and the low lands which lie near it. The slope of the surface of the country is 
about 35 feet, which averages 1'75 feet per mile, between Pdth and Jalalabad. 
The inclination is slightly towards the east, but tbo canal keeps to the ridge at 
Jaui khurd southwards. The laud at Jaui khurd is 45'9 feet above the Hin¬ 
dan, and 3‘3 feet above the Chhoiya, ata point two mile3 from its head. At Jalal¬ 
abad the canal runs at a level 47*5 feet above the Hindan, and 24*6 feet above 
the Chhoiya, tho average level throughout being 43 feet above the Hindan, 16 
feet above the Chohiya, and 32 feet above the East Rili Nadi. At Jaai khurd 
an escape leads into tho Hiudan with a waterway of sixty feet, divided into ten 
sluices of six feet each, similar to that leading into the West Kfili Nadi. The 
distance from the canal to the Hiudan, at the point where the escape is built, is five 
miles, and the bed of the canal is here 38‘0S feet above the bed of the Kind an. 

From Jalalabad the curve commencing at Siwal kbits terminates at Diana, 
from whence the course is straight up to the 120th mile. The course from its 
nearest approach to tho Hiudan at Dhaulari takes a bend to tho cast, until close 
below Sikandarabad, in tho Bulandshahr district, the canal is only two miles from 
the East Kali river. Throughout this line tho canal is hounded on the east by 
the Chhoiya and Kali, and on the west by the Hindan. The slope of surface on 
this section of the canal is 33 - 3 feet, or 1‘6 foot per mile. The width of the 
Duab through which it flows may be estimated on an average at 26 miles, 
including the land cut off by the Chhoiya on the east and the kMclir lands of 
the Hindan on the west. The maximum elevation of the canal near the 
village of Galand is 40-7 feet above the Hindan and 15*5 feet above the 
Chhoiya. Near the 110th mile, at the village of Debra, the Bulandshahr 
branch leaves the canal on the right bank (see Bulandshahr district.) 
The irrigation from the main branch of the canal throughout the district is 
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very complete, ltajbahas or distributaries are spread in a regular network 
over the country. To the west of the canal is found the right main rajbaha, 
which enters this district near Aurangnagar in parganah Sardhana, and 
after throwing off various tributary raj babas, reaches the neighbourhood of 
Dasna, where its waters may either run off into the Hindan by the Sadrpur 
escape or go to feed the Debra rajbaha. On the east side of the canal is the 
left main rajlvha (N), which, after throwing off numerous channels, loses its 
name near Meerut, and becomes a feeder of many largo and some small courses 
in that neighbourhood. From the Bhola falls is another channel called the 
left main rajbaha (S), which serves as a feeder for all the large rajbahas irrigat¬ 
ing the country on the left, and is carried on far beyond the boundaries of this 
district, in close promixity to the canal and the East Kali Kadi, past Pah&su of 
the Bulandshahr district, into the Aligarh district. At present there are no 
new rajbahas in course of construction, nor are any new ones contemplated. 
The principal works on the Ganges canal in this district are the falls and 
Works on the cnimj, works at Snlawa, with a waterway of 150 feet, the Abu 
escape works for theFarfdpur cut, and bridges at Atarna, Sardhana,Nanu, Jdtpura, 
and Puth, Further south are the falls and works at Bhola, the Jani khurd escape 
into the Hindan, and bridges at Jaui khurd, Nagla Newari, Saunda, Didauli, and 
Muradnagar. Below these are the falls and works at Dasna, tho groat works 
of the Bulandshahr branch at Dehta, and bridges at Nurpur, Pipalheri, Rauli, 
and Nidhauli. Mills are attached to the waste channels of. the falls at Sal&wa, 
Bhola, and D&sr-.a but, as yet, very little of the full power in existence is availed 
of. It is proposed to erect sugarcane crushing mills at these’places, and whenever 
the existing flour-mills require repairs they are to be improved by raising tho 
level of the mill room above the water level and by introducing a hotter motor 
power. The entire course of the main line in this district is 52 miles. 

The Anupshahr branch of the canal loaves the main stream a little below 
a nupshahr branch. Jauli in the Muzaffamagar district, and at the twelfth 
mile from its head enters this district at the village of Mlrpur in the north of 
parganah Hastinapur. It runs in a southerly direction slightly inclined to the 
east into the Bulandshahr district. The work has not been completed according 
to the original design beyond Kithor, but irrigation even now is carried on from 
it far into the Hapur tahril. On both sides, rajbahas have been made, but after 
the experience gained in constructing and working the main line, main branch 
rajbahas have not been attempted. There is no navigation on this branch, nor 
on the small portion of the Bulandshahr branch that runs through this district. 
The Eastern Jumna canal enters the district at the village of Kakripur in 
Eastern Jumna canal. P ar ganah Ckkaprauli, and leaves the district by a cut into 
the J imrna in parganah Loni of this district. The water 
of the canal is considered to be far superior for cultivation to that of the Ganges 
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canal. No damage has yet been caused in this district by the efflorescence 
of nh along its banks nor by the accumulation of silt on the lands watered by it. 
There is no navigation except for small crossing boats. There are bridges at 
Kakripur, Hu mala, Banil, Bauli, Bnstampur, Barant, Patera, Idrispur, Aldwal- 
pur, Kny&tnpur, Kheri, Basodha, Paul, Pahl&dpur, Sayyidpur kaldn, Rawa, 
Muharikpuv, Rataul, Bddsbabpur, Saroli, Sikrdni, Gokalpur, Baharpur, Aulddn- 
pur, and Salhnpur, and mills at Shuklpura and SaJimpur. The Eastern Jumna 
canal irrigates from the main line parganabs Ohkaprauli, Kuldna, Bagpnt, 
Baraut and Loni, and by means of distributaries Barnawa is supplied with water. 

The navigation on the Ganges canal has considerably fallen tff during late 
years, and, since the opening of the railway, freight 
g has fallen from Rs. 75 to Rs. 15 or 20 per 100 maunds 

for the conveyance of goods from Rutki to Cawnpore. Boats of 300 maunds 
burden can go up the canal. The average depth of water is 5£ feet, the 
depth of the cutting Leing about 12 feet. The principal ghats are at Sardhana, 
Rdnu, Muradnagar, and Bahia or Bhola. The principal articles of transport on 
the canal are, now, cotton and wood, the former because the danger of fire is redu¬ 
ced and because the cotton is taken clown by weight and not by dimension of 
hales, as on the railway; the latter because the canal head is conveniently sitnated 
near the forests in the neighbourhood of Hardwdr. The rate for each boat on the 
canal is now four and a half rupees a month. The following statement shows the 
traffic on the Ganges canal in the Meerut district for 1370-71. The quantities are 
expressed in maunds, except bambus and timber, which are given in numbers:— 


Kamo of 
article. 


“Wheat, 

Cl ram. 

Urd, 

Other grains. 

Cotton, 

Salt, 

Sugar, 

Linseed, 

Rambus, 

Timber, 
j?hwood, .. 

Miscellaneous, 

Total Maim ds 31,305 8,104 2,619 8,6001 235 10,059 S,5e 

Number, ... 200 4,4GO ... 

I 


In parganah Loni there are four jhlls :—the Ghazipnr, which is 60x200 
Jhiis. yards and two feet deep; the Kotin, 72 X 963 yards and 

feet deep; the Makanpur, 207 x 3,200 yards and three feet deep, and the 
Gbaraunda Nimka, 66 X 903 yards and three feet deep. There are five jhilsin the 
1 See Cautley’s Ganges Canal 1 , 385, for further details. 
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Meerut parganah, Karan I i, Path&npura, TiYimpur, Pawarti, and Sod Jaipur. The 
Karauli jhil is the largest, but they are all nearly dry in the cold and hot seasons. 
There are no jhils in parganahs Chhaprauli, Kuf&na, Barant, and Bagpat. In 
parganah Dsisna, the Karanpur jhil is 1,200 x 2,100 yards and three feet deep. 
This jhil is one of the class locally known as duhar , which may be defined as a 
lowlying tract of wasteland subject to annual inmmdation, the surface of which 
has a glossy appearance and is usually covered with small red tufa pebbles. 
Mattiyala is 900 X 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is called a soti. Parpa is 
600x1,500 yards and two feet deep, and is called a duhar, Hasanpur is 
1,020 X 1,200 yards and three feet deep, and is styled a jliil, apparently tecauso 
it is covered with water all the year round. Rasulpur, Sikranda, and Kasalya 
are known as soils; Sapnuvat, Bajhera kalan and Kapurpur as duhars, and the 
Dhaulana and Mansnri reservoirs as jhils. In parganah Jalalabad there are jhils 
at Sarna, Khakra, Karampur, Jeori, Basantpur, BJiikanpur, Pasunda, and 
Karkar Mandal. Thero are also numerous artifical excavations for storing 
water, the principal of which will be noticed under the places whero they occur. 

The East Indian Ra'lway enters the district to the south from parganah 
Communications. Railways. ]3d lri of Bulandshahr, and after a course of four miles 
terminates at Gbdziabad, whence it gives off a branch to JDebli. From the 
Ghilziabad junction, the Panjab and Dohli line runs on to Meerut, a distance 
of 27 miles. Twelve miles from Ghstaiabad it passes the station of Begamabacl 
in parganah Jaldlabad. Two and a half miles north of the Meerut city station 
is the cantonment station. After leaving the cantonment station the line runs 
due north to KMfcauli in the district of Muzaffarnagar. It has a length of 57 

o o 


miles altogether in this district. The nearest station to Bagpat is Dchli, a dis¬ 
tance of 20 miles ; the Meerut cantonment station is nearest the town of 
Sardhana ; H&pur is twelve miles from Begamabad, and Sarffwa about eight 
miles from the same station. 

The following roads aro under the charge of the provincial public works’ 
Roads. officials in the district, viz., ten first-class raised, bridged 

and metalled roads; twelve second-class raised and bridged, but not metalled 
roads and four third-class country roads, besides village cart-tracks and bridle¬ 
paths. The first-class roads are as follows 


Miles, Feel, 

Grand Trunk Road, Meerut, 
to boundary of Bulandshahr 
district, ... ... 29 0 

Aligarh by Ghaziabad to 
Dehli, ... ... 15 0 

Meerut to Rurki, ... 16 2,200 

„ to Garhmuktesar, ... 27 0 


Miles, Feet, 

Meorut by Nanu to Slmmli, 17 1,825 
„ to Dehli, ... 30 
Ghdziabad to Ilapur, ... 22 
Hdpur to Garhmuktesar, 20 
Meenit to Bijnaur, ... 7 
„ to Bagpat, ... 11 


0 

4,600 

0 

1,000 

2,700 
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The Grand Trunk Road from Bulandshahr passes through Hapur andKhar- 
koda, where there are encamping-grounds at the 372nd and 379t'i miles from 
Allahabad respectively. The road from Aligarh to Dehli passes through 
Ghaziabad, where there is an encamping-ground, and about ono mile onwards 
crosses the Hindan by an iron bridge, and after another mile meets the Dehli 
and Meerut road. The metalled road to Rurki passes through Palua, Daur&la, 
D/idri and Doudri into the Muzaffarnagar district. The Garhmuktesar road 
to Moradabad crosses the East Kali Nadi by a suspension bridge at Gokalpur, 
and has encamping-grounds at Man Khds (9th mile), Shalijahanpur (17| mile), 
Ildpur (21st mile), and at Garhmuktesar, where there is also a dak bungalow. 
There is an encamping-ground at Begamabad on the Dehli road. The second- 
olasa roads are as follows :— 


Miles. 

Feel. 

Miles. 

Feet . 

1. Jani to BAgpat, 20 

2,850 

7. Meerut to Binauli,... 

16 

0 

2. Meerut to Bijnaur, 19 

4,160 

8. Baraut to Sardhana, 

22 

0 

3. B&gpat to Baraut, ... 12 

3,5, 0 

9. Bagpat to Ghaziabad, 

22 

0 

4. Meerut to Parichhatgarh,26 

0 

10. Loni to Sh&hdara, ... 

5 

0 

5. Kithor to Maw&na Kalikn, 17 

0 

11. Meerut to Sardhana, 

10 

0 

6. Hapur to Begamabad, 27 

0 

12. Biigpat to Jaldlabad, 

22 

0 


The first road is metalled from Meerut to Jani, and is entered so far in the 
first-class; it crosses the Hindan by a ferry at Baleni. The first seven miles 
of the Bijnaur road are metalled as far as Muzaffarnagar Saini, The uninetal- 
led portion crosses the Chhoiya nadi by a three-arched bridge near Nagla, and 
passes thence by Bahsuma and Sadrpur to Flrozpur. The road to Pariehhat- 
garh passes on to the Kumr-ud-dinuagar ghat on the Ganges. The third-class 
roads not raised but with occasional culverts and bridges aro the Baraut to Tanda 
road 14 miles; Baraut to Kakripur or Shamli, 11 miles; Sardhana to Dhaula, 23 
miles; and Bahsiima to Mawana, 12 miles. Besides these there are good unmetall¬ 
ed roads along the canals. There are .altogether 194 miles of first-class metalled 
roads, 220 miles of second-class roads, aud 60 miles of third-class roads in the 
district, maintained at an average annual cost of Rs. 12, Rs. 8, and Rs. 5 per 
mile respectively. The Dehli road by Ghaziabad, the Aligarh road by Hapur, 
the Karnal road (43 miles), the Rurki road (12 miles), the Garhmuktesar 
road (32 miles), and the commencement of the Bulandshahr road were all 
constructed during the incumbency of Mr. T, 0. Plowden about 1840. 

The vicinity of the mountains and the comparatively high latitude and 
^ considerable elevation render this one of the healthiest 

parts of the plains of India, The weather for five 
months, from November to March, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The 
prevailing winds are westerly and northerly. In January a light hoar frost 
is frequently found in the early morning, and through December and January 
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ice is made by the ordinary plan of laying out shallow earthen pans, and in 
chill nights these become covered with thin laminae of ice, which'are subsequently 
stored in pits. In April the hot westerly winds commence. They make the 
atmosphere sultry, bnfc are not at all injurious to health and never produce the 
weariness felt during the rains. In the latter part of June, but frequently not 
until the beginning of July, the rains commence, and, with slight intermission, 
last till the middle of September. This month is the most unhealthy of the year, 
being always hot and exhausting. In October, though the clays are very hot, 
the nights become cool and pleasant. Bain sometimes falls in this district in 
considerable quantities in the latter part of December and the early part of 
January, and in unirrigated land is the saving of the spring crop. 

The average total rainfall for the whole district for a series of years is 

Hainfaii. shown in the following table :— 


Year. 

Inches, 

Year. 

Inches. 

1844-45, 


M> 

311-93 

1862-63, 

«»• 


3V4 

1845-46, 

»»• 

,,, 

26-89 

1868-64, 

Ml 


251 

1846-47, 


«•« 

34 82 

1 64 65, 

•»» 



1847-48, 

• ** 

,,, 

34-54 

1866-66, 

Ml 


19 6 

1848-49, 

Ml 


21-36 


*»• 


26-5 

1849-60, 

IM 


87-96 

1867-68, 



29-5 

1850-61, 

Ml 


21-97 

1868-69, 

• ll 


17 3 

1851-52, 

Ml 

«h- 

18-90 

1869-70, 

• 1* 


17-8 

1852-53, 

Ml 


20 40 

1870-71, 

• • • 


35-7 

186 -62, 

Ml 

•11 

27-00 

1871 72, 


M» 

34 5 


The average for the nine years 1844-45 to 1852-53 was 27-53 inches, and 
the average over the Meerut Division was 35-82 inches. The average over the 
whole division in 1850-G1 was 12-2 inches, and in 1865-66 was 29-6 inches ; 
during 1869-70 the district fall was 17-8 inches. The high average of the 
rainfall of this division is clue to the heavy rains prevalent in the Dohra Dun 
and the northern portion of Sahhranpur, 

The following table gives the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
district for the years 1844-45 to 1849-50, from returns existing among the, 
records of the Board of Revenue 


Name of station. 


1844-46. 


1840-46. 


1846-47. 


1847-48. * 1848-49. 


1849-50, Averog 0 - 


Meerut city, 

Sardbana, 

Baraut, 

MSpur, 

Bttgpat, 

USsna, 


2892 
35 04 
2S'ti6 
Su-79 
!4 45 
38 


24 10 
24-63 
2463 
34-OS 
21-BO 
29-67 


81-61 

57-48 

32-46 

81-54 

23-18 

32-31 


4055 
48-28 
41-53 
34-48 
SO 07 
31-98 


17-75 

19-30 

19-57 

15-41 

14-97 

19-53 


88 09 
39-58 
33-37 
52-62 
20-38 
42-18 


30 17 

31- 39 
30-65 
3 IMS 
22-49 

32- 27 
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The accompanying scientific details have been obtained from the officers 

, , e harged with the meteorological observations in the 

Meteorology. , “ 

district. Tho first table gives tbo montldy mean tem¬ 
perature in tbe shade for each month and the mean monthly range. The second 
and third tables give the monthly readings in detail for two years, 18G9 being 
a year of unusual heat, and 1870 being an average year, with a fair amount of 
rain. Tire-observations were taken at 4 a. m,, .10 a. m., 4 p. ji., and 10 P. m. 



Barometers, ... 
Dry bull), ... 
Wot bolt), 
Dewpoint, ... 
Elastic force of 
vapour. 
Humidity, 
Barometer, ... 
Dry bulb, 

Wet ball', 

Dew point, ... 
Elastlo force of 
r vapour. 
Humidity, 
Barometer, . 

Dry bulb, 

Wet bulb, 
Dewpoint, 
Elastic force of 
vapour. 

Humidity, ... 
Barometer, ... 

Dry bulb, 

Wet bulb. 

Dew point, ... 
Elastic force of 
f. vapour. 
Humidity, 
Maximaiu sun's 
rays. 

Maxima ou grass 
Maxima lu 
slmdo. 

Minima Inabndc 
Mea sol tbo 
maxima and 
tnl n lma In 
Bliado. 


28-333 28-230 29081 2M81 38*7S7 23-653 
47 53-7 in-4 70 83-7 B8'l 

43 40-2 60-7 C8-8 OT'a 7-i 

38-3 40 "4 63 4 48-1 uS'4 07'3 

■241 -307 41-2 *341 -603 -OSD 

07 74-7 75-8 47’0 44-2 63 

28-39 1 28-250 28 150 29-042 26-035 28'72« 


July. 

3 g £ ' 

= ft 1- 

<1 Cft O 

28721 

28-781 29-033 20-020 

82'2 

81-0 80 08-6 

rn 

77 7C1 01-2- 

75*4 

73-3 74-i oo "l 


■878 -830 "512 

80-3 

81,70 9 73-8 


GO UG-G 73 907 

61 GU-i 03 G6-1 

43-2 43'2 55'5 47*1 

•283 -333 -410 -351 


103-3 80 

75-4 77-8 

03-0 03-8 

■502 7U 


*283 '393 

•2971 '511 

•m 

30-7 37-1 

14-1 ,18'4 

. 25 

20-223 20 110 

29-011,28-785 

28-051 

50-2 oa-o 

78-9 101-8 

94-1 

62-7 60 7 

01 70-5 

752 

47-3 539 

48-3 ' 68-1 

Cli'7 

•329 -421 

*350j -017 

•Q78 

GG 03'0 

34-3 |S4-0 

43*8 

132-1 137-3 

1C5- ISO’S 

151- 

39-3 41-0 

49-7 05-1 

71-2 

77-3 83-4 

09-8 Ul'8 

103* 

47-3 57'9 

00-3 ^Sl-3 

80-8 

03'3 70-0 

83-5 96-4 

97*3 






'mi 

-Oil) 

•311 

i 

•304 

87-1 

56*0 

46 

56 

28’829 

29*015 

2D-19D 

29-197 

09-7 

85-8 

7G-G 

70'8 

70 1 

60*3 

53*5 

5ti‘l 

75-5 

00*1 

4G'*J 

43*5 

'894 

'551 

*3 16 

•232 

63 

43-4 _ 

35*3 

39-7 

ll' 


SC, SO8 
75-5 75-7 

-880 -81)1 


89-3 ' -003 -805 '0531 -323 ’283 

74-4 75 70 68-3 I OB-3 00 - o 

142- 147- 1S9' 139-7 131-0 124-1 


00-0 00-7 01-7 


89 81-8 74‘9 


80-5 70-7 77-8 01-3 49-8 45-0 

63-5 88-3 84-G 78'C 68-7 0O’3 


ijM 
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Mean Monthly Readings of the Meteorological Instruments at Meerut for the year 1870 
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Barometer, ... 

29-171 

[29*122 

29-01 

28*96. 

(28*70 

28*73C 

28*083 

[28*781 

28*89 

26*03 

29*18 


Dry bulb. 

40‘9 

63*7 

01*0 

U7*4 

7a-S 

1 83*2 

80*9 


7(i'2 

07*1 


48*2 

ITet bulb 

40*8 

48-2 

057 

58’0 

0 

- 72-8 

78*3 

70*1 

73*8 

02*8 



Dew point, 4 .. 

33‘8 

43*0 

61*1 

02*3 

64*2 

<ibV 

77*4 

75*0 

72*9 

00*3 

12-2 

•27, 

38*6 

*289 

Efattic force of 
vnptmn 

*195 

*280 

•S8( 

*102 

*44£ 

•m 

•043 

■870 

*811 

•63C 

Humidity, 

03‘1 

07*3 

09-5 

00*5 

440 

01-3 

89*2 

87 

89*4 



70*0 

Barometer, 

20-231 

29*135 

29-IU 

20-026 

28-63U 

2,-’30' 

28-735 





Dry bulb, 

6S-8 

08-3 

76-1 

80*2 

97*5 

92*4 

85*5 

. 



:, - 

- 

Wet bulb, ... 

4U*1 

50*0 

G2*4 

00-0 

70*9 

77 

80*8 

f, • 





Dew point, .. 

39-0 

40*5 

64*1 

54*9 

50*0 

70*0 

79*0 


*.; 



* 

Elastic force of 
vapour. 

•242 

*330 

’423 

•439 

•■170 

-767 

*901 

*y*l 

:a09 

*012 

*349 

*292 

Humidity, 

48*7 

18-4 

49*8 

80-2 

20*7 

54-1 

78 

70*2 

71*2 

61*4 



Bnrome . ■ . 
Dry bul >, 

Wot bul'. 

Itevv pol, , , 

Slustic 

vapour. 

V.f 


1 

► * 

1 . 

1753 
:Q3 4 
7 *8 
’ >9 
•441 

28*720 

97*4 

77fi 

09*3 

733 

2S-0G4 

00-G 

81*9 

79*1 

'997 

28*749 

89*7 

8d*G 

77 G 
*940 

28’878 

88-9 

78'3 
74-4 
•865 

29*008 

88*0 

70*7 

01*9 

'504 

29*105 

78*6 

01*1 

48*7 

*361 

29*213 

70*7 

60*2 

43*0 

*291 

Humidity 
Barometer, ... 
Dry bulb, ... 
Wet bulb. 

Dew point, ... 
Elastic force of 
vapour. 

30*3 

29'1PG 

S2’0 

46*1 

37-3 

•224 

31*7 

2D-J41 

00*0 

62*8 

44*7 

30*3 

37-2 

29*030 

0(3*9 

60*3 

54*1 

*426 

26*1 

28*971 

74*0 

02*1 

61*5 

•432 

21*3 

28*775 

80*1 

07*3 

50*3 

*408 

45-8 

28*738 

87*2 

74*7 

09*2 

*768 

70-1 

28*075 

83-5 

80-1 

79-2 

■002 

09*2 

28*780 

81*5 

78'1 
70*8 
'022 

63*3 

28-903 

76*9 

75*9 

74*7 

8G*2 

42*6 

29*042 

71*8 

05*7 

02*3 

*671 

30-3 

20-205 

67-8 

51-3 

4S-0 

■300 

40 

39-267 

53-8 

43-1 

42-3 

■276 

Humidity, 
Maximum gun’s 
v rays. 

68 

12f8 

67*3 

131*2 

06 

112-1 

50*6 

160* 

37-3 

157-S 

69-3 

147-9 

86-6 

13*7 

6*0 

143*8 

87-0 

140-1 

72-8 

143-1 

04*1 

132*2 

00*1 

120*5 

Maxima in 

71 

ll'B 

30-0 

97-0 

107-7 

100*0 

93*1 

3-0 

2*1 

81-7 

80*0 

76-4 

Minima inslmde 
Mean of tlio 
maxima aud 

42 

68 

60 

35\J 

'3*1 

'2*5 

01-8 

90-fl 

6-7 

L-7 

80*3 

)0*4 

78-0 
85-8 a 

7-4 

6-0 

4*1 

3*1 

84-4 

79-5 

18*0 

07*0 

11-0 

60-7 

minima In 
shade. 




| 
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28*00 
GO'2 
60*2 
65-7 
60*0 

71*2 

20*02 

79*5 

60*8 

69*1 

5G*0 


63*4 

28*05 

85*9 

08*5 

67*0 

64*0 


42*8 

2H'H9 

71’2 

03*3 

C8*l 

61*8 


05*8 

H*o 

00'2 


G3’2 

70*7 


Jr ART II. 

PRODUCTIONS OF THE DISTRICT. 

The wild animals found in the district are the antelope, fox, porcupine, 

Animals. wdd jackal, wolf, hare, monkey, and hiju or grave- 

„ . . , , dlgger * The usual rewards are paid for the destruction 

Lr rV^'V 1 ’ 6 S ° m T hat nUmerons in the raviny tracts along the 
Ganges, The birds are much the same as those found in the neighbouring 

Cistucts. The sand grouse (bhat titar) occurs near Ghaziabad, Mansiiri in 

paigauah Dasua, and Pabli khas in parganah Meerut. There are also quail 

paitridge, green pigeons, and all kinds of geese and wild ducks in the winter 

Th8l0 °“ U “ 01 ’ W in fc ZZ 

Asgar tapra, ab.ulfonr fal Ion*, of ad„ s t oolonr, whltolips; IMa » e ci« 

Snakes. “ said <» *> ’very venomous. Shashkev tapra above of a dirty 

,n,v Thn v>l ■, • 8 ^ C ,° ° U1 ' J Wittdirt 7 whito Ii l )3 i ^d the body dirty yei- 

. The phan tapra is nearly of an equal thickness throughout; the colour is a 
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dull brown, with a few black spots and white rings : it is about two feot long, 
and is considered venomous, The teliya humudi is a black variety with a round 
white head, and very venomous : about eighteen inches long. The hxtha kumudi 
is smaller, of an almond colour, with white spots on the back ; it appears 
during the rains. The kaisra harxmdi is of a dirty reddish black colour, with 
black and white spots on the back, and about tea inches in length. This and 
the tdpiya kumudi are considered poisonous. Other species of snakes recognized 
under separate namo3 by the natives of Meerut are tho pds mtmdi, shaivddl , 
tirnar, bainsra, haldiya bisli, ritma bisk, siyah bisk, haldiya humus, badiiwara, 
hauna, haldiya palak, siyahpalak, Idlra palak , puriya. palate , hingar, jewan sha, 
haum tilliya, kdl lunt, p'nUpatdia’i, halliga raj bis/i, dudhiya raj bish. tdmha 
bami, phiiliya bansi, kutchur, gal rewas, svigohor, and teliya tupra.i It would 
be of little practical use to give the native descriptions of these snakes, and tho 
list is given here more as a guide to the idea prevalent of the number of 
species to bo found in the district than as a contribution to its ophiology. There 
is a considerable trade in the skins of domestic cattle between the upper Dudb 
ancl Cawnpore. The deaths registered from snake-bites and attacks of wild 
animals during 1869 were 25 males and 34 females, during 1872 were 20 males 
and 19 females, and during 1873 were 22 males and 12 females. 

As yet there are no particular breeds of horned cattle in this district. The 
bettor class of zamindars who take an interest in the 
breeding of cattle have of late years been importing bulls 
from Hissdr, and in some villages the sharers have subscribed among themselves 
and purchased Hissar bulls, the expenses of which are borne by the village. 
Doubtless, in course of time, the Brahmani bulls (bijdr) will be discarded and no 
longer allowed to perpetuate the present dwarfish breed. Tho Mysore bullocks 
are seldom found here. The common country bullock is ordinarily used for 
agricultural purposes, and its price varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 70 ; buifaloes are' 
more rarely used. Their cost is from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50. A cow varies in price 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25; a sheep from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4; and a country goat 
from twelve annas to Rs. 4. The bast buffaloes do not give more than six sers of 
milk a day, and cows on an average not more than two; the best milking cows 
are fed on khdl (refuse of a mustard oil mill,), chart (young joar), bhusa (of 
chaff), and binaula (cotton seed). 

The breed of horses has wonderfully improved during the last fifteen years. 

Several zamindars have fine horses by Arab stallions out 
of Ivafciia mares ancl by tho stallions of the Government 
Hbpur Stud out of country-bred mares. The average price of the former is 
Rs. 250 and of the latter Rs. 300, The common country-bred marc is worth 
from Rs. 130 to Rs. 150. The talhi (or country pony) is usually a strong 

1 From a note liy H. M. Rogers, O. S, • 
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serviceable little animal, and seldom fetches more than Rs. 50 or 60 and some 
can be bought for as little as Rs. 15. Mares served by the stud stallions are 
registered, and after ten months have elapsed from the birth of the colts, the 
young animals are examined by the stud officers, and if they are approved of, the 
Government takes them at a price not exceeding Rs. 110 for each colt, and if not 
approved of the zamindar keeps them : hence a superior breed of small liorses bas 
gradually spread throughout the district. In this district potters (Kumhars) are 
the only people who rear donkeys, all of which are of a miserable description. 
And most of them are deformed, owing to the fact that they are worked from 
a very early age, Tlia average price of a donkey is Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. A stallion 
donkey of good freed has lately been introduced into this district by Government. 
Mules are increasing in numbers, and vary in price from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40. As 
yet no schemes have been adopted for improving the breed of sheep, which are 
all small and poor ; like goats they arc reared and looked after by the Garariya 
caste. When sold by the score goats sell for Rs. 40 and sheep at about Rs. 25 
a score. 

Fish usually spawn in Baisukhaud Jeth, and the young fry appear in As&rli. 

The following aro caught m all the great rivers and canals: 

Tli e amedri, rohu, mahdser, maid, pargets, bhir, silenda, 
tip i, tengra, biohhwa , demur, galdah, sauli, sill, chahga, chahed, kalln'is, mola, 
bctrhlya, dr, kurwa, Mm, gendii,gahea, phula, Ihigun, cldla, maghura, piuncha, rori, 
Ichajwa, loadar, saktiyan, jhinga, bhakra, dvdhiya, fj'C. The same fish are found 
in the Ganges canal as in the Ganges, and except the larger fish, the Eastern 
Jumna canal has nearly the same species as the Jumna river. In this district 
little (if any) oil is extracted from fish. The fishermen are mostly Shaikhs 
andBiliichis; with a few Kahars, Kolis, and K batiks. There arc about 220 in the 
whole district, of whom more thau half work as labourers as well as fishermen. 
The greater number of regular fishermen live in the Meerut tahsil. There are 
four modes of catching fish common in the district: by the lappd (or bottomless 
basket), the jdl (or net), the sliulit or shist or rod, and by forming dams (bund). 
Large quantities of fish are caught at all seasons of the year except the 
rains, when they are said to be impure and are little sought after. The Kali Nadi 
produces large quantities of jhinga and giroi. The maglmra is generally found 
in stagnant water, and rarely in a running stream. Fish are very largely con¬ 
sumed for food by most classes except the Jains, or as they are usually called in 
this district Saraugi's, The average price of good fish such as rohtc, lealbtis, &c., 
is from one and a half to two annas a ser. The most expensive are maghura, 
which fetch from three to four annas a ser, and anu-dri, which is usually sold 
at eight annas. The cheapest fish arc the dr and silenda ; these aro largely 
consumed by the lower classes, and are sold at from a quarter to one anna por 
ser, A small fish called bhir is largely consumed by the same class. 
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The rain-crops (kharif) grown in the district are Indian-corn, here called 
; „ m .. makai; jodr (Sorghum vulaare) ; bdjra (Penicillaria 

Crops. Klianf. , ‘ J v 

spiaata); lira (Phaseouts RoxburgJni); moth (Pha- 

eeolus aconitifolius) ; gawdr t Cyamopsis psornloides) / cotton; sugar-cane ; rice; 

munji, a small grained variety of rice ; rming (Phaseolus mungo) ■, lobiya (Vigna 

sinensis); til (Sesamum Indicum) ; hangni (Setaria Italica) ; tnanduwa (Eleu- 

sine corocana) ; Samoan (Oplismenus frumentaceus) sdnivak (Oplismenus colonus) ; 

pusdi, a species of wild rice ; thor or tkuhur ( Cajamis Indiciis Var.); sani (Cro- 

tolaria juneed); and sail (Hibiscus cannabinus). The principal staple crop amongst 

these is undoubtedly sugar-cane. 

The rdbi (or cold-weather) crop comprises wheat, barley, gram, peas, Msum 
^ or safflower, tcriya , sarson and tdra, species of must¬ 

ard grown for the oil expressed from the seeds; arhar 
(Cajanus Indicus); chaina (Panicum rniliaceum); jai or oats; tobacco; melons; 
indigo; chahora , a kind of rice; masina or linseed; paunda , or the thick sugar¬ 
cane, grown for eating. singlidra or water-caltrop ; shalgam or turnips; go jar 
or carrots; Jcahpiis, a kind of rice; aniseed; fenugreek; lentils ; roses for rose¬ 
water ; Jeer; harela \ potatoes ; red-pepper and other garden produce. Balhtia 
(Cliencpodium album) is found in considerable quantities, as well as Mb grass, 
and the cultivation of lucerne for fodder has come into extensive use near 


Ghhziabad. Some hundreds of Kah&rs obtain a livelihood by digging up the 

roots of the hhas-khas, used for tatlis in the hot-weather, cutting grass for 

matting and thatching, and cultivating niuuj in the Gauges lekddir for its sirki, 

matting and ropes. The grasses used for thatching are locally known as 

miinj, boriya, pi'da, and sentha. I shall now proceed to give a detailed account 

of the mode of agriculture and the treatment of the several crops, which will 

serve as a guide to the practice of husbandry in the entire upper Duiib. 

There is, generally speaking, no absolute rotation of crops practised in this 

district, though practically some system obtains which 
Rotation of crops. . ’ , 

is as near an approach to a rotation or crops as can be 

expected in the present state of agriculture. Generally, if the land be irriga¬ 
ted, one-third of a cultivator’s holding is allowed by him to lie fallow for one 
fasl or season in the year, but if the laud bo barani or unirrigated, only one crop 
is annually produced, and during the other season the land is allowed to lie 
fallow. Land that was cultivated iu the preceding rabi is called, when lying fal¬ 
low in the kharif, “ jaundl and fallow land that was cultivated for the preceding 
kharif is called “polchaf Starting with an irrigated plot, and with wheat as the 
first crop for the rabi or spring harvest, tho kharif crop will be jodr (maize) or 
betjra with ohanna (gram) for the next rabi , and in the kharif, cotton will be 
cultivated. During the ensuing rabi the laud will lie fallow. In the kharif 
sugar cane will bo grown ; in the following rabi the land will lie fallow, and chari 
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for fodder will be growu in the khartf\ and after a wheat rabi. cotton will be 
again cultivated in the kharif. Then after a fallow rabi, sugar cane will be 
again grown for the klnrif. In ddfotr land the rotation is little: where there 
is plenty of irrigation the rabi will bear gram, and in the kharif rice, and every 
three years the laud during one /isl at least mast lie fallow. Where irrigation 
is scanty the land will only bear one gram or one rice crop annually. There 
is a peculiarity in laying lands fallow in this part of the Daab. For half the 
fallow season the land is said to be pari, i. e., it remains just as it was after the 
preceding crop wa3 cut, but when half the seasou has elapsed, the land is ploughed 
usually in two ploughings, and therefore for the second half of the fallow season 
it is called bethm. In some villages, after the fallow succeeding the sugar cane 
crop, wheat is almost invariably grown. 

Manure termed khdl and k’idt khiiri is vory extensively used in this 'district. 

^ ^ This manure is generally stable l-efuae, cow-dung, ashes, 

and the like. No use is made of the bones of doad cattle 
which are found lying about in such numbers near every village site, and it is 
feared that Hindu prejudice will never permit the use of this valuable manure. 
It is only near towns that mauure is ever purchased. In villages there is 
usually as much as is required; for overy co-partner in an estato is entitled to 
the refuse pile of all his own raiyabs as Ohamars, sweepers, and field labourers 
generally. For sugar cane 120 maunds of manure is required per acre, worth 
its. 5 ; for cotton 60 maunds, valued at half that amount; for Indian-corn 90 
maunds; for tobacco and potatoes 180 maunds each, and for onions and melons, 
120 mannds. These crops are the only ones for which manure is considered 


necessary. 

Mr. Guthrie, writing in 1807 regarding the Snharanpur district, which com¬ 
prised the present districts of Meerut, Sabaranpur, Mu- 
luftblecrops^ the m ° re zaffarnagar and a part of Bulandshahr, says, “ it is esti¬ 
mated that 22,000 bfghas are under sugar cane cultiva¬ 
tion; thus this cultivation is already considerable, and that it is not iucroased to 
a far greater extent is solely owing to the indigence of the cultivators; nor does 1 
the cane which is now produced yield all the advantage of which it is capable, be¬ 
ing for the most part made into gdr and exported to Jaipur and other trans- 
Jumna States; very little iudeed is refined and manufactured into sugar. Indi¬ 
go is not cultivated to any extent hero.” Cotton is spoken of in the same 
strain. A reference to the statistics given under ce Irrigation ” will show the 
enormous increase in the cultivation of these suporior crops in canal-irrigated 
land; and in well-irrigated land the contrast is quite as striking. The cane that 
was most generally grown in 1807 is no w overy whore considered tho most inferior 
of all the four sorts cultivated in this district. The chief articles of produce in 
Mr. Guthrie’s time were wheat, gram, vice and barley. These grains are 
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much more largely cultivated than formerly, while the decrease in inferior 
grain is very considerable. Another crop now largely cultivated is potatoes. 
Mr. Dumbleton, Collector writing in 180D, says:—“ I have not been able to pre¬ 
vail on any zamindar to undertake the cultivation of potatoes in any of the 
parganahs of this district; never having seen the plant, and unacquainted entirely 
with its use, they have declined entering into a speculation the advantages of 
which are hitherto unknown in this part of the country. No seed potatoes are 
procurable at Meerut or at any place nearer than Fatehgarh.” The increase 
of cotton and other cultivation has not been followed by a decrease of food grains, 
and the increase in non-cereal crops has been more than balanced by the increase 
in the cultivated area, extended irrigation, and higher farming. 

The amount of capital represented by the implements and cattle necessary 
Value of the stock-in- for an average holding is about Rs. 200, but among 
trade of a plough of land, these are included many instruments which are held 
in partnership. Exclusive of bullocks, which are very frequently hired at three 
annas a day, the implements and tools required to cultivate the amount of land 
a plough can till are worth from Its. 15 to Rs. 20. The principal implements 
used in husbandry are (1) the hal or plough, which with its component- parts 
cost about Rs. 3. These are the halas or beam; the 
tindi or hatheli , the handle or stillj th e pdthd or parolha, 
which is generally at the end, shod with an iron share called phdU. The hal 
is the body of the plough, the main piece into which the halas and pdthd are 
joined. The wag, called also pachhar, is a peg or wedge which fixes the halas 
firmly into the hal. The wedge which fixes in the pdthd is called the 
pachhila. (See further, under MuzafFarnagar.) 

Ikh (or sugar cane) is sown in good soil aDd must have irrigation except in 
the khadir, where the natural moisture is sufficient. 
It is sown from Phalgun to the end of Chait, and is cut 
in Pus and Magh. The ground requires 15 or 16 ploughings and about 25 
maunds of manure per kuchcha b'lgha. The crop is injured by a worm called 
a hanswa, which usually, if at all, appears while the ikh is in its infancy. After 1 
the plant is affected by this worm it ceases to grow and gradually dries up. 

A second worm, known as sildi, injures the crop just as it is ripening, and the 
result first appears in the wavy leaves at the top [agaula). Sometimes a stray 
branch springs out from the bottom (karanjiva) and destroys it both in 
the early period of its growth, and later on, when it is known as kanas. The 
growth of these sprouts may generally be prevented by tying ten or twelve 
canes together at a cost of about eight annas per kuchcha bfgha. The cane, 
like the bambu, occasionally flowers, and then it is useless for pressing. The day 
after the Diwdli the first fruits of the cane are gathered and enjoyed at a feast. 
Rdb and gdr are the names of the first form that the cane-juice takes after 
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boiling. JRdl is the substance from which, nearly all the preparations of sugar 
are manufactured : gtir is used as it stands by tobacconists, confectioners, and 
as a condiment by all classes. The difference in tlio preparation of the two 
substances is that gilr is boiled longer, so that on cooling it admits of being 
beaten up into round balls or bhells weighing from two to five sers. The molasses 
that drains from the rub by pressure and during the purifying process is 
called shim, and the remaining produce when dried and purified is called khdncl 
or dry sugar, This again when further refined becomes misn. Vinegar is also 
made from the juice (rax), and the tops of the leaves are used as fodder for cat¬ 
tle. Tlie canes reserved for nest sowing are placed in an earthen vessel and 
stored, but sometimes ratooning (or the leaving of the roots of the cane in the 
ground until neat season) is adopted. These roots are called moda. 

Sugar cane requires three waterings, which are kuown as the palewu , /com, 
and akhiri . The gur and rah are in this district usually prepared by Kahars or 
Musalman Hahvdis, and their wages aro usually 2| to H sers per maundj but 
sometimes cash wages are given. The driver of the sugar-mill is called pdlvja. 
The man who puts the chopped cane into the holhu is called periya , tlio man 
who supplies the periya with the cane is called muthiya, and the man who 
chops up the cane is called ganclkat. The refuse cane after pressing is callod 
kiwi, and the person who feeds the fire with the dried khoi during the boiling 
process is called jhonku. There are four kinds ol sugar cane grown in this dis¬ 
trict : the bareliya from Bareilly, the srenta, the dhaul, and the jdlri. The cane 
when first sprouting is called pavi or poya, when it begins to throw out little 
stems it is called bydnt, and when the cane is one and a half feet high ikh. The 
produce of sugar cane is, gtir, per ser 16 pie; shah’, 2 annas; chid, 5 annas; kh&wl, 
4£ annas; slrira, 6 pie ; misn, 8 annas; bcildsa , 7; gindaura , a large wafer of fine 
sugar distributed at marriages and funerals, 10 annas; sabiki and gdta, 8 annas. 
There are many ceremonies connected with sugar cano cultivation in this district 
deserviug of notice. The first of all is tho pawan parchha, i. e., seeing in which 
direction the wind blows. There are two methods of ascertaining this (1) 
by dropping dust from an eminence, and (2) by elevating a rag on a bambu 
rod. Until tho wind is seen to be favourable the cane is not planted. Tho 
bringing out the plough and putting it into tho ground to turn over tho 
soil is called halaita. Brahmans are always present at the ceremony. (3) 
When the ikh or cane is planted the plough is worshipped with turmeric 
and rice. This ceremony is called uhkar or okhar. (4) On the eleventh 
of the light half of Karttik (October) tho first ikh is cut, and around tho first 
bundle a reel thread (kaluioa) is tied. After the ceremony the cano is dis¬ 
tributed. (5) The folhu (or sugar-press) is not planted in the earth till the 
purohit (or family priest) has declared the auspicious moment,, (6) On tho 
first day of pressing there is a ceremony called raswdi, whon the juice of 
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tlie sugarcane is passed around, (7) There is a feast when gur is first cooked ; 
some gdr is distributed and some set apart as an offering to the deity. This 
is called th efaridl, from a certain Plr Farid Baksh, Shakavganj, a local saint. 
(8) The last gdr prepared is distributed at a feast called the ikh barhi. 

Experiments have recently been made at Bhola which may have an import- 
„ .. ant influence on the future of sugarcane cultivation 

in canal-irrigated districts. A set of small horizontal 
rollers turned by a small over-shot wheel exerting about eigkt-horso power was 
erected at the falls, and succeeded in crushing a maund of caue in five minutes. 
According to Mr. Butt’s calculations seven maunds of cane are pressed in the 
Shahjalmnpur district in 4 b hours, or one maund in about 40 minutes ; and in 
Meerut it takes 24 hours to fill one kandi with juice, which was filled by the 
rough and simple mill at Bhola in 32 minutes. The time, therefore, occupied 
by the water-mill as compared with the bullock mill is as one to eight, besides 
the great saving in cattle and manual labour. The Bhola experiment is not 
yet complete, but all classes are satisfied of the importance of the success already 
obtainod with hastily constructed machinery of imperfect and inexpensive cha¬ 
racter. Taking the returns of 1874-75, the area under sugarcane irrigated by 
the canal amounted to 141,662 acres, which yields 7£ million maunds, 260,000 
tons of gilr, worth about millions sterling annually. These figures alone show 
the great importance of the industry, and there can be no doubt that the appli¬ 
cation of water-power to crushing the caue must “ have an important effect on 
the sugar trade of this part of the country by so lowering the cost of production 
as to enlarge the area of its movement.” The release of labour must tend to 
higher and more careful cultivation and to a general improvement in the standard 
of cultivation. Experimental mills are about to be constructed at Bhola, Dasna, 
and Salawa in this district, and at Ohitaura in the Muzatfarnagar district. 

The Indian-corn (Zea mays ) crop is sown in Asarh, usually in rausli and 
mattiydr soil, and, as a rule, receives irrigation. After the 
ground has been ploughed, five or six times, the maim, or 
harrow sometimes called henga, is drawn over it. The seed is sown sparsely, one ser 
sufficing for a kuchcha Mgha. In four months the crop is ripe. The stalk of the 
makai is called pahra ; the ear is called kukri. If the crop is likely to be poor 
the pahra is given to cattle while green. When the grain has been beaten out, 
the empty ear is called giUi or gi'diya : and is used as fuel for fire. If the stalk is 
sound, the ears are generally stored with it in a thatched pile, and will remain 
good for a long time. A very favourite food in the villages is a bread made of 
equal quantities of gram and makai . Another favourite dish is pounded makai 
boiled in milk and sweetened with sugar. This is called daliya. A worm called 
silai does much injury to the stalk of makai, especially when there has been a 
severe east wind (piirwa), but after the hair (bdl), called clianwar , has once 
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Appeared tliia worm is seldom seen. In rnabd flour there is no glutinous quality, 
so people do not knead it, but simply pour a little hot water on and bake it. 
The ears are frequently roa-ted by the people and eaten before the grain gets 
hard. These are called bhutci or b hunt a. The grain beaten out is usually termed 
<! nanha-ndj. ” This crop is cut in Asauj. The average produce per acre is nine 
maunds. The cost of production is about Rs, 8, and the value per acre Rs. 12 
or Rs. 13. 

Jodr (Sorghum milgare) is sown in Asarli and is grown in all sorts of land; 

only one ploughing is required. For grain the seed is 
sown sparsely : two and a half sera per kucbcha bigha. 
What is sown for chari or fodder is usually sown rather early and closely, sometimes 
in the beginning of Baisakb. The ear of jour is called guphi or guplia. Jodr is baked 
and eaten in the same way as maloti. While jodr is young an insect called bhaunra 
or bhaunri injures the stem if there be a want of rain. This insect is as thin 
as thread, with a black head and earthy colored body. It is said that if cattle eat 
chari thus infected they soon suffer from severe pain and their bodies become 
inflated, There is no good remedy for it and tho cattle usually die. Some¬ 
times cow-dung ashes arc given as a remedy in these cases, and more frequently 
a paste made of jodr flour and sour butter-milk. These insects are innoxious to 
buffaloes only. They perish instantly the rain has fallen, and unless tho ear 
has come out the crop is littlo injured. If the ear has sprouted before the rain 
comes the crop is destroyed and nearly valueless. The average produce per acre 
is from four and a half to five and a half maunds. The expenditure per acre is 
Rs. 5 or 6, and the value per acre is Rs. 12, From jodr are made rod, panned, 
and khil. Any grain that on being parched (khUjata) becomes inflated is iu 
this district called khil. 

Bdjra (Penicillaria spicala ) is sown in Asark and cut in Asauj. It is gene- 
Cfijra rally cultivated in bhtir and inferior rausli soil. Theseedis 

sown sparsely : about a quarter of a ser per kuchcha bigha. 
The grain is of a heating or blood-giving character, and is chiefly eaten in the 
cold season. It is frequently used for fomentations for pains. The stalks are 
used as fodder. The average produce per acre is five maunds to six. The ex¬ 
penditure is about Rs. 3 and the value of the produce about Rs. 7. When the 
bdjra stalk ( phatera ) begins to throw out shoots, tho villagers say ‘ kainas phdt 
oti," and when the ear begins to show itself £ kahiha nazar ata.” The fluffy flower 
of bdjra is called Itir and bura. From bdjra grain ai'e made rod, Ichickri, andarsha 
and Mil. 

Crd (Phaseolus Roxhurglui) is sown in rausli or blvdr soil in Asavh, and is 
Ura. r T e by the end of Kuar or Asauj. Half a ser of seed is 

sown per kuchcha bigha. From thepiirwa or east wind 
the stalk becomes afflicted by an insect which produces a- disease in the upper 
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Gawar. 


part of it, called chhipwa, so called because the leaves become parched up into a 
scroll and are lost to view nearly. Another name for uni in common use is 
mash. A smaller grain, but very similar to uni, is 4rdi, A quarter of a ser of 
this is sown per huchcha bigha, From ib'dddl is made sattu, ddl, bari, banyan, 
imrati, pcra, and at Hapur and Puth papar. 

Moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius) is sown in bhur lands. It is sown in 
Savvan and is ripe in Karttik, The grain is of a warm 
character’. Too much rain injures it, and artificial 
irrigation is rarely resorted to. It is usually sown in lines with jodr. The 
average produce per acre is four and a half maunds. The expenditure is Es. 6, 
and value per acre Es, 13, Gam an ( Cyamopsis psoraloides, 1J. C.) is sown in 
ddkar soil, usually about the middlo of Asarh, and is ripe by Asauj. While 
the bean is green it is eaten as a vegetable. When 
ripe it is given to animals only. The average produce 
per acre is ten maunds. The expenditure per acre is R 3 , 7-8, and the value 
per acre about Es. 9-8. * 

Bari or cotton ( Gossypium herbaceum) is sown in mattiydr and good rausli . 

Co(ton The seed is laid sparsely, at one ser per kuclwha bigha, 

usually in land that last bore a sugar cane crop. It 
blossoms in the beginning of Asauj, and from Karttik up to the middle of Pus 
people pluck the pods. If wliilo the cotton ( kapds ) is ripe in the pod (gular) 
any frost or cold of great intensity happens, the cotton is ruined and the seed 
(binaula) becomes blaok and moist. Manure is given to bdri, After tho 
cotton is plucked tho stalks are cut off aud the best are used for basket-making, 
the rest for roofing, matting to protect earthen walls during the rains, and fuel. 
The pods are plucked by women, who, if hired Clharuarins, usually get one- 
oighth share for their work. The average produce per acre is three and a 
half maunds, and the expenditure per acre Es. 8 ; the value i3 about Es. 13. 
When the cotton plant shows the first leaf, in village parlance the season is 
“divala holi Tho two next stages are generally known as dopatli and chaupatti. 
When the flower appears the plant is said to purl lag mi, and mono usually bdri 
lagna. The pod is called gular or dodi or dodu. The appearance of the pod is 
described by villagers as taint ane lagla. The next stage is the bursting of the 
pocl, kapds khilne lagta. The cotton seeds are called linaula, and the cleaned cot¬ 
ton rui. The cloths manufactured from cotton in the district aregarid, maimed, 
dhotar, gazi , charkhdna, dosiiti , dolara, Jca-lin, and dari. 

Mhdn (Oryza satioa) is also frequently called suthi because it takes sixly 
days to grow. It is sown at the end of Asarh and out 
early in Asauj. Three sers are sown per kuehcha bigha, 
aud, when the ground is well covered with water an implement called a gahan is 
drawn over the surface. This is a piece of (takhta) timber on which four pega 
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(hhtinti) are fixed. The ear remains concealed in the stalk until the latter is 
quite dry and threshed. This dry stalk is called in this district purali or pacera. 
This after being beaten out ( gahna ) is used for bedding and food for cattle. The 
rice is eaten in many ways; (1) as ehaula, or rice moistened, then parched, then 
pounded; (2), 1MI, rice moistened, then baked, is much oaten in Karttik during 
the Diwill festival. Hard rice which cannot be made into hlvil is made into a coarse 
dish called satin or bhojiya. A very similar food is murmura, which is inferior 
rice boiled, dried and subsequently parched. Hicc is found an active medieino 
in the cure of diarrhoea arising from heat in the system. The cultivation of rice 
is small in this district, and is greater in the tahsils of Ghaziabad and Bagpat 
than elsewhere, in the former tabs!!, in 1870, while the cultivation of wheat was 
nearly 42,000 acres, only 970 acres wero devoted to the cultivation of rice. The 
produce is about 12 mauuds to the acre: the expenditure per acre Rs. 9 
and the average value about Rs. 15. Mimjiis similar to dh&n, but smaller : it is 
largely grown in this disl riot, and is much eaten by the well-to-do classes- The 
younn*mu«ji is first grown in a sort of nursery and then transplanted. This 
crop takes longer to ripen than cfhan. It also differs from it in appearance: dhdn 
is blackish, while mnnji has a yellow tint. The ear.of this too shows itself, The 
produce per acre is about ton maunds, and the value about Rs. 20. Munji 
is very largely grown in the Ganges khadir, especially in the southern portions 
included in the pargauahs of Garhmuktesar and Pixth. * 

Mung (Phaseoius mnvgo) is very like vrd. Loliya ( Vigna sinensis) is 
usually sown in lines with jodr. It resembles urd. hut 

Mung. 

is larger. When unripe it is eaten as a vegetable. 
"When ripe the grain is moistened and eaten with salt. Tho consumption is 
small. 

Til (Sesamum Indicum), called in Persia hmjurf, is usually grown as a 
fence round crops of jedr , gau'dr, chari, &c. The plant 
hears a flower, and the dew taken off the flower in tho 
early morning is popularly supposed to he a panacea for all eye diseases. The 
plant hears an oily seed which produces what is generally known as sweet oil; 
this is eaten like gld (or clarified butter) with food. A disease known as chhipwa 
injures this plant, producing a sort of blight which scrolls up the leaves. There 
is a proverb in frequent use:—“ tilon men tel nahin ka/ma,” —“ to say there is no oil 
in the seeds of sesamum,” which is equivalent to our proverb, “ to swear black 
is white. ” At the festival of Sakat , held in the month of Magh, Hindus eat a 
composition of gur (a preparation of sugar) and til, which they oall iilkut. 
The stalk of the til is only used as fuel. Til is sown at the end of Asauj 
and is ripe about the beginning of Baisakh, Tho produce, sown in lines with 
jodr, is about 25 sers ; the expense of this sowing does not oxceed one rupee, 
and the average price is II or 12 sers per rnpeo, 
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Kangni (Set ana Itallca). This crop is sown about the end of AsArh and is cut 
early in Asauj. It is usually cultivated in linos with 
chari, gawdr , imf, &c, The grain, a species of millet, is 
very small and of a hot character : it is popularly supposed to alleviate the pains 
attending on child-birth. The ear is very like the tail of the little squirrel called 
galei i (Scinrus pahnarum). Mandmca (Eleusine eorocana) is a very inferior grain, 
and is only eaten by the poorest classes. The average produce per acre is 
14 maunds, the expenditure on which is Es. 7, and the value of the 
crops is Es. 14. Chauldi, a species of vegetable (Amaranthus Gangeticm ), 
of which large quantities are found growing wild, is little cultivated. Saicdn 
(Oplwnenus fmmentaceus) is like kangni and is grown is ddkar land: it is little cul¬ 
tivated. It is said that this grain 1ms seven distinct husks (pared). It is a species 
of millet and grows very rapidly, the time between its being sown and cut 
being only six weeks ; it is grown chiefly for the sake of fodder. Sdrnmk 
(OpUsmemis colonus), This grass, which grows wild, produces a grain which is 
collected by K ahars. These people water it themselves, and after gathering it 
beat tho grain out with a rough flail. Pnsdi or pansai is a kind of rice which 
grows wild in jhils. Kah&rs collect it as they do sdrnmk. The grain is largely 
eaten by Hindus on their fast days. Thor or Ihuhur (Cajanus Indieus > Var.) is 
a species of pulse; the crop is sown as a fencing round sugarcane fields, and is 
very like arhar. 

Sani (Crotolaria juncea) is sown in hhur land and ripens in three months or 
less. The seed is extracted and given to cattle, and the 
stalk is steeped in water; when sufficiently moistened 
the bark is taken off and woven into ropes and coarse matting (tdt, more gene¬ 
rally called gunny). 

San (Hibiscus cannabinui) is sown in Chait and cut in Karttik ; it is grown 
usually with cotton in lines, and oftener still as a fence 
round it. It boars a beautiful white flower; the fruit 

t 

which succeeds it, called gtilra and sanMkra , is eaten as a vegetable. Eopes and 
tat are made from the hark as from sani , the ligneous portion of the stalk from 
which the bark or fibrous portion has been stripped is used as fuel, and matches 
are made by splitting it into thin slips and tipping them with a preparation, 
of sulphur. The produce of the bark, a coarse hemp, is about 20 sers the acre 
the expenditure is not above one rupee, and the market value of the hemp is on 
an average ten sers for the rupee. 

Wheat (Tnticum vulgare; gehi'm ).—This crop is sown in all sorts of land; ten 
sers of seed per kucheha bigha are sown seven plongh- 
ings are requisite, tho first about the end of As&rh or 
’early in S&wan. The maira (henga) is put over the land in all four times, once 
after every other ploughing. About three days after the wheat has been sown 
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kii/diis are made, i e. } the field is divided off into several beds, each surrounded 
by a small low mound of earth. Along these mounds saraon (B . campestris } 
is sown. In Aghan {Margo.sir') water must be given. A little red worm 
called kukhi, afflicts this crop in the ear, especially when the east winds are con¬ 
stant. In Phalgmi too injury is frequently caused by the coming on of the 
west winds, then the crop becomes blackish and blighted; smitten, as the 
English farmers say, with ‘ smut.’ The villagers say of this that the crop is 
“jhola ne mdra .” When the wheat is stored, two insects find their way into the 
khdli (where the corn-dealer stoves his grain) : (1) the stira, a black fine beetle 
which causes no damage and is venerated by Baniyas; (2) the siirsari, a tiny 
black insect which causes great injury to the grain. A good fencing of straw 
on the sides of the khdli is said to keep off this insect. Wheat is cut in Bais&kh. 
The average produce per acre is eight maunds, the expenditure is about Rs. 10 
or Rs. 11, the value about Rs. IS. The cultivation of wheat in this district isf 
very extensive. 

The following terms are used by villagers in relation to the cultivation of 
wheat and barley :—(l) when the wheat or barley first shoots from the ground if 
is said “ aid nazar ane, lagti" and “nil diklicii deta" and “ jins pasar aya” ; (2) when 
the blade throws out shoots “ tikra ane lagta” and “jins talar aya” ; (3) when the 
crop can be cut for fodder it is called khavid; (4) when the ear begins to form, 
“kdbha" or “ hath ane lagta ” ; (5) the hair on the ear of the corn is called pur ;■ 
(6) when the grain is being formed, but is still unripe, “ dtidh par jata” and 
u jins gadar aya (7) when the grain hardens “ gola ho jdta (8) and when dry 
yandum and yaw. The grain of wheat is called gaddi. 

The preparations from wheat are roti. kachauri , pdri ) pasauntha , nan khatdiy 
Preparations froiu wheat jctlcbiy l/tdiisa/iiy sicjZy niathriy suhcdiy sliakvpdrciy cliaariy 
and barley. gdnjhci , ghewav , hhajla, pahdi, gulddna, sinivai, Iwlwa, 

magad, mata , khajiir, sattn, harfi , khitrma, laddu and pheni, which differ in prico 
from nine pies to ten annas per ser of two pounds. The preparations from 
barley are roll, sattu } dana arddwa and laddu , which vary in price from six pies 
to one anna per ser. A festival is held on the threshing-floor as soon as a small 
pile (rds) of corn has been cleaned and winnowed. This corn is surrounded by 
a circuit of cow-dung, and as soon as the purohit has finishod his incantations, 
three lots of corn are taken from the little pile and placed in three different 
places:—one for the purohit, the second for the Devi or local goddess, and tho 
third, for Bhagwan, or the god of the universe. After another incantation the 
purohit takes his share, while tho Devi’s share is given to a Brahman jogi, and 
Bhagwau’s share to some fakir. The ceremony is called siydtoarh. 

The cultivation of barley (Hordeum hexasiichon ) or jau resembles wheat. 

Barley. There are two species of barley grown in this district— 

(1) that which has the prickly hairs (<us) on the ear; (2) that in which they arc 
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absent. The crop is sown rather later than wheat and reaped a little earlier. 
The grain is mostly eaten by the poorer classes. During the festival of the Roll 
the ears are roasted by Hindus, and on meeting they exchange parched barley 
in token of friendship. Hence the term holi (because, jau ka kola, or parched 
barley) is thus distributed. A medicine composed of water strained off from the 
ashes of burnt barley ears and stalks with a little butter-milk is much used as a 
cure for indigestion. The name given to the compound is jawakhar. The average 
produce per acre is from eight and a half to ten roaunds, the expenditure about 
Ids. 10, and the value per acre about Rs. 18. Grain or channa (Cicer arietinum ) 
is usually sown iu ddkar land about the end of Asauj, and 
is gathered in the beginning of Baisdkh. Four sers 
of seed per kuchcha bigha are sown. Neither the maim or lakar are put over 
ground sown with channa. The tops of tiro young plants are oaten as a 
vegetable. When ripo, channa is eaten either parched or split as a dal. The 
grain is largely consumed by horses. An insect called stinri occasionally 
injures growing channa. When channa is in the khdti an insect called dhora 
frequently causes damage. To ward off these the people cover the channa 
with sand. The average produce is about eight nmunds an acre, the expenses 
are Rs. 4, and at 20 sers the rupee the value would bo Rs. 16. Before the flower 
appears in channa the green leaves are called sag. When nearly ripe, as used 
during the Hdi festival, the grain is called hunt. From channa are made ddl, 
sco, laclclu, nakhddi, pakori, misi childri or chilli , kadhi gulddna, and ehavbena. 

Peas (Pisum sativum) are sown at the end of Asauj and gathered in the 
latter part of Baisakb. The cultivation is very similar 
to that of channa. The average produce per aero is 
six maunds. The expense is little, and tko value per acre about Rs. 10. 
This crop is frequently sown in lines with wheat and other rabi crops. Kiisurn 
or safflower ( Cavthamui tinctorius ) is usually sown with channa. It produces 
a flower with which clothes are dyed red. An insect 
called dl occasionally injures this crop. Great damage 
is occasioned by lightning if the crop be in flower. The hUum of Ganeshpur 
in this distriot is much celebrated, Iiusum is sown at the end of Asauj and 
gathered early in Baisakh. Tho average produce por acre is 10 sers. The 
expenditure is about Rs. per acre, and the value at two sers tho rupee about 
Rs. 5. Torya, a species of mustard, is very similar to sarson, and is little grown 
in this district. When cultivated at all it is usually found in lines with iird 
The oil extracted is used for lighting purposes. Sarson ( B. Campestris) is 
usually sown with wheat and barley aud has a yellow flower. When young 
the green leaves are eaten as a vegetable. The sarson oil is known as karwa 
tel. The seed is sown in K&vttik and the plants are ready in Baisdkh. The 
average produce per acre is one rnaund ten sers. The expenditure is about one 
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rupee and the market rate is usually about 18 set’s the rupee. Another oil 
planters tdird {S. eruca ? ), which, like sarson , is largely grown with wheat 
and barley in this district. 

Arhar ( Ciijams Inclicus) is in some parts called inar. It is sown with jodr, 
chari and makai about Asarh, and is ripe in Joth, thus 
remaining eleven months in the field ; the grain is made 
into dal, i- e., busked and split. Arhar is grown in large quantities in this 
district. Chctina or che/ia (Panicum miliaceum) is a species of millet sown in 
Chait or Baisakh, and ripe in Jath or As&rh. It is little eaten except among the 
poorer classes, and its cultivation is not extensive. Jai or oats ( Amici saliva) is 
usually sown with wheat and barley as fodder for horses. The cultivation is small. 

The young plants of tambdkit or tobacco {Afiooliana tambacum) are reared in a 
sort of nursery until they become strong, when they 
are transplanted and grown in/id/'a land, i, e,, land near 
a town or large village. When half grown the upper leaves of the plant are 
torn off: this causes the essence or sap of the plant to settle iu. the lower leaves, 
which thus become large and thick. After the tobacco has been cut i t lies for 
some days in the field, after which it is piled up and bound up into bundles. 
The leaves are afterwards plucked off, and the dhanthla (or bare stalks j are 
burned. Two species of this plant are grown in this district, viz,, desi and KaU 
katiya, the latter of which is drier. Tobacco ashes are frequently used as a 
cure for flesh wounds on cattle. The average produce of an acre is eight 
maunds: the expenditure about Rs. 10, and the value of the crop Rs. 20. 

Melons (Cureurbita melo, or musk melon, and C. oirtullus, or watermelon) are 
grown largely on the banks of the Jumna, and to a less 
extent on. the banks of the Ganges and Hindan rivers. 
They are sown in Plmlgun or Chait, and are ripe during the hottest part of the 
summer. The average pruduce of an acre is from fifteen to twenty maunds. 
The expenditure is about Rs. 10, and the market rate on an average sixteen sers 
the rupee. 

Indigo ( Indiyofera tinctona ) is sown, onoser of seed to the bigha, in Chait, 
j. ^ Baisakh and Joth; it is cut in Sawan, Bliudon and the 

early part of Asauj. A severe rainy season causes 
immense damage. The average produce per acre is from 35 maunds to 40 of 
the gt’ecn plant: the expenditure is about Rs. 5 per acre, and the ordinary rate 
is four to five maunds of the green plant per rupee. Mirioh or chillis ( Capsicum 
frulescens) pud-in a or mint ( Mentha saliva), dhaniya or coriander seed ( corian - 
drum sativum) and khiva, or cucumber ( Cucnmis sativus) are sown about the 
same time. Piydj or onions ( Allium cepa) and lahan 
or garlic ( Allium sativum), are sown in Asauj or early 
in EArttik, Chahora, a sort of rice which grows extensively in the Biigpat 
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talrsll, (yearly about 5,500 acres'), is sown in Asarh and the crop is cut in Asauj. 
Madna is a name applied to linseed (tin or alsi) in tbe Bagpat tahsil, tbe only 
part of this district in which it is grown. The yearly area is about 1,300 
acres. Paitnda is a very large species of sugar cane. It is little grown, though 
sometimes to be found in Bagpat and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Meerut. Singhara (Trapa bispinosa) or water-caltrop is little grown in this 
district. Slialgam , turnips ( Bmssicu rapa) are as yet little cultivated, but yearly 
increasing. Gdjar (zardak) or carrots are becoming move extensively culti¬ 
vated year by year. In 1S70 there were 250 acres of this vegetable cultivated 
in tbe Bagpat tahsil. Kdhptis is a sort of rice very like muvji. It is nowhere 
grown but near Baraut, and there in very small quantity. Saunf or aniseed 
(Pimpinella animm) is very little cultivated, only about four acres in the entire 
district. Gochni (wheat and ahannn sown together) is somewhat extensively 
cultivated: nearly 2,000 acres are anually grown in the Bagpat and Katana 
parganahs. Melhi , the plant fenugreek, ( Trigonclla jenvqraeum) is little culti¬ 
vated. Masdr or lentils (Ervum lend is not much culti- 

Masur 

vated. In 1873, about 33 acres of it were grown in tahsil 
BAgpat: this crop is also called 'actus, and is the reputed source of the Remlenta 
Arabica. The average produce per acre is four and a half maunds. The expendi¬ 
ture per acre is Rs. 3 and the value about Its (?. Ajwdin (Ptychotis ajwdinj .— 
This is a species of aniseed, but it is little grown. Of gnlguldb (rose) a few acres 
are found in tahsil Bagpat. Key is an oilplant with small white leaves: it is very 
little grown. JBejhar, a mixed crop of barley, wheat and occasionally oats, is 
frequently sown in the duab of the Hiadan and the Jumna. The pulse khisuri 
or Icesari (Lathgrus salivus) is not grown in this district. The pumpkin named 
kaddu is grown in some places; but in no great quantities. Kachra and haehri 
are grown in considerable quantities. Tori , a species of vegetable marrow, is 
largely cultivated in the neighbourhood of large villages and towns. The 
karela (Momordica cliarantia) is cultivated to a small extent in tbe same loca¬ 
lities. Potatoes are largely grown in tbe neighbourhood of Meerut and H&pur, 
usually from what is called the Naini Til seed. There are three months in which 
potatoes are sown, — Ivarttik. Bhadon. and Asauj, and they are drawn in tbe 
corresponding months of Baisakh, Mangasir, audPhalgun. The average produce 
per acre is from 120 to 150 maunds. The expense amounts to about Rs. 100 
or Rs. 120; the value is about Rs. 180. The kachdlu and the alu shakaiieand 
(or sweet potatoe) are only grown in gardens. Bend or castor-oil plants are 
seldom seen, and no oil is extracted from them in this district. No grasses 
are extensively grown as fodder. Bat Ida is found in considerable quantities,- 
Lucerne has till lately been cultivated by Europeans only. Here and there 
•fields of it are to be seen in the district, and its excellence is fully appreciated 
by the zamlndars who have grown it. It lias come .into extensive use towards 

32 
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Ghdziabad. Dub grass (Agrostis linearis) is to be found everywhere. It is this 
species that is usually collected by grass-cutters for the horses of Europeans. 

The fruit-trees cultivated in the upper Dudb and the wild products of which 
use is made by the inhabitants in times of scarcity may 
Fruit trees. be briefly described here. The mango or dm is common 

everywhere. The Auraniiacem or citron-worts aro numerous. Amongst them 
is the ZEgle marmdos (bel, sriphal, H.), the fruit of which, either made up into 
a syrup or taken raw, is considered a specific in cases of dysentery. The rind 
of the bel is made into snuff-boxes and salt-cellars. The wood is fit only for 
burning. The Citrus aurantium , Linn, (orange, Eng. ; ndrangi H.), is largely 
cultivated iu groves especially near towns by the gardener caste. The Citrus 
Bergamia (lime, Eng,; nebu, H,), the Citrus limonum (lemon Eng.; lard neM, E.) 
and; the Citrus medica , (citron, Eng.; taranj, H.) are all cultivated throughout 
these Provinces. The small variety of lime known as the kaghazi nebu is highly 
esteemed; it flourishes especially iu Jaunpur and Azamgarh, and is much used 
in the manufacture of sherbets. The mitha nebu or sweot lime is eaten. These 
trees flower in Magh and Phdlguu, and the fruit is ripe in Kuar (September- 
October.) 

There are three well-known varieties of the orange : the sangtara, ndrangi, and 
Icaunla; the last is the smallest and most highly prized. Nephelium litcki, 
(Uchi, H. and Eng.) has been introduced from China and is now sometimes 
cultivated in European gardens. The fruit is ripe in June. The Eriobotrys 
Japanica (lokwdt, H. and Eng.) flourishes in great perfection. There are two 
varieties : the surkh, of a deep apricot colour, and the safed, of a light primrose 
colour. The trees flower in Aghan (November-December) and the fruit ripens 
in March-April. The guava (Pddium pomiferum), amriid, EL, is one of the 
commonest orchard trees. It blossoms in Chait (March), and the fruit is ripe 
iu Sdwan. There are three varieties : the common pale yellow, the gulabi or 
pink, and the safed or pear guava, Ofpiunmelows (Citrus deeumana) the two 
varieties known as chakotra and sadaphal are commonly cultivated. The Spon- 
dias mangifera; hog plum, Eng, ( amra , H,,) is occasionally cultivated; the fruit 
ripens in Sdwan. Besides this there are three varieties of the common plum 
(Prams domestioa) grown and known as the aMchd, (yellow variety) did bulchdra 
(purple), and bihi (red). The aMchd flowers in Magh (January) and ripens in 
Jeth (May). At the same time the peach (Persica vulgaris) comes to perfec¬ 
tion ; the varieties best known are the round peach (drd) and the chaliaiya or 
China peach. The apple (seo, H.)*has two representatives in the plains: the dm 
sso or country apple and tho wildgati seo or imported applo. Both are worth¬ 
less as fruit ; they ripen in Baisdku (April). The pomegranate (Punica gra- 
natum) andr, EL, is commonly grown near villages and towns. It is naturalised . 
in places; flowers in Phdlgun, and matures its fruit in Says an (July-August). 
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There are three common varieties: the flowering pomegranate (white and pink), 
the mitha (sweet), and the khatta (sour). 

The influence of the introduction of the canal system on agriculture will now 

_ . be noticed. Throughout the whole district irrigation 

Irrigation. . . ... 

is extensively practised from canals, wells, and tanks. 

From the following table, comparing the state of irrigation at the past and pre¬ 
sent settlements, it will be seen that the irrigated area has risen from 232,869- 
acres to 577,291 acres, and though these figures must he received with caution, 
yet the fact of a very large increase in the irrigated area cannot be doubted. The 
increase in cultivation and the decrease in the area returned as barren and uncul- 
turable must be set down as partly due to the same cause■ 



In the above table the area is given in British standard acres. ‘E.’ refers to 
thefigures of the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833, made by Sir H. ML. 
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Elliot, and fF.’ to tlie recent settlement effected by Mr. Forbes, C.B. Tbe figures 
in both statements are taken from tbe settlement records as affording more accu¬ 
rate and trustworthy data than any perfunctory inquiry at any other time. 

Mr, Guthrie, in 1807, represents that irrigation was then very scanty, and 
that from the beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign cultiva— 
...j - -uim- ... ti on was more andmore backward. At the time of Sir 
H- M. Elliot’s assessment the Ganges canal bad not been even surveyed and the 
full benefits of the Eastern Jumna canal had not yet been felt. Tbe increase in 
irrigation in parganahs Chhaprauli, Baraut, Barnawa, Bagpat, and Loni watered 
by this canal has been very marked. The growth of sugar-cane and the better 
crops has followed tbe introduction of tbo canal, and even at tbe last settlements 
during the few years it had been in operation its success had beeu such that it had 
“ caused all the waste land in the neighbourhood to bo brought under cultivation.” 
This, too, when Chhaprauli, now, perhaps, the most fertile and highly cultivated 
parganah in these Provinces, was almost a desert at the British occupation. 
Wherever this canal runs it is highly appreciated by tbe villagers, and none 
of tbe evil effects which are said to accrue from the use of tbe Ganges canal are 
ascribed to its water, with the exception of those arising from the over-satura¬ 
tion of tbe soil, and which are, in a measure, avoidable by the cultivators them¬ 
selves. Taking tbe principal crops for five years, tho following statement 
shows the areas irrigated from this canal in each yoar by measurement (M.) 
and by contract (0.): as a rule, the contract Bystem is preferred by the culti¬ 
vators as njore profitable for them:— 


Crops. 

1868-69. 

1869-70, 

1870-71, 

1871-72. 

1872-73, 


c. 

M. 

c. 

M. 

c. 

M. 

c. 

M. 

Gardena, 

606 



296 

1,030 

4 

987 


978 

Sugar-cane, ... 

9,603 

7,340 

7,333 

6,728 

13,110 

96 

14,291 

98 

14,202 

Bice, 

825 

1,739 


2,395 

maun 

19 

5,077 

10 

6,777 

Wheat, 

27,729 

21,920 

41,608 

1,231 

43,87 6 

255 

42,926 

III 

36,602 

Barley, 

*191 

■116 

1,698 

42 

1,385 

23 

1,42a 

... 

1,065 

Maize, 

33,8113 

3,168 

3,6 IG 

3,is; 

3,674 

14 

3,638 


1,979 

Other cereals, 

1,614 

MESS 

n 

342 

462 

2 

201 

I" 

2,078 

Pulses, 

2,8 81 

1,937 

6,876 

SSI 


61 

4,596 

... 

3, *66 

Fodder, 

582 

187 

3,061 

mwsw 

2,368 

6 


1M 

416 

Fibres, 

2,418 

2,517 

4,803 

4,173 

6j431 

10 

3,863 


4,140 

Jives, 

183 


147 


188 

70 

205 

63 

802 

Drugs, 


... 

2*1 

4 

46 

,,, 

43 


23 

Oil-seeds, 

5 

3 

6 

Mt 

10 

, 

»»« 

18 

IM 

348 
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The following statement shows the irrigation in each parganah from the Eastern 
Jumna Canal:— 


Year. j 

Cliliaprauli. il 

3araut. 

Kutana. 

Bania'Vfh. 

Loui. 

Bagpat. 

Total. 

1866-67— 

Ktuirif, is* »♦« 

... 

6,390 

11,040 

P,28? 

15,640 

4.864 

9,167 

1,246 

2,658 

1,510 

3,420 

8,*24 

15,883 

29,621 

57,608 

Total, 

1807-68— 

Kharif,... 

Eabi, ... 

10,430 

23,927 

14,031 

3,904 

4,730 

24,107 

87,229 

4,613 

6,994 

6,183 

9,690 

4,403 
6,8 >0 

923 

2,000 

1,531 

3,239 

7,226 

14,353 

24,879 

41,996 

Total, 

10,607 

15,873 

11 223 

,2923 

4,770 

21,579 

66,875 

Kharif,.,, 

Rabi, ... 

G.453 

10,7 53 

10,499 

16,569 

5,563 

7,621 

1,513 

2,318 

1,718 

3,625 

10,-26 

16,413 

36,57 l 
67,219 

Total, 

1869-70— 

Kharif,... 

Rabi, ... 

17,206 

27,057 

13,084 

3,801 

5,343 

27,239 

93,790 

■H 

11,823 

14,661 

6,016 

7 432 

1,6’9 

2,108 

2,394 

3 604 

1 1,989 

1 6,919 

41,873 
| 52,280 

Total, 

1870-71— 

Kharif,,.. 

■Rabi, ... 

17,628 

26,384 

13,448 

3,787 

6,998 

27,008 

94,153 

1 m 

8,899 

13,468 

4,850 

7.182 

1,179 

2,123 

2,248 

3,639 

9,317 

15,119 

32,767 

50,829 

Total, 

1871-72— 

Kharif,... ... 

Rabi, ... 

16,152 

21,857 

12,002 

3,302 

5,787 

24,436 

83,596 

4,873 

10,778 

' 7,304 
13,070 

4,254 

6,992 

1,127 

2.051 

1,521 

4,026 

8,932 

15,694 

28,071 
62,511 

Total, 

1872-73— 

Kharif,'... ... 

Rabi, ... 

16,061 

20,374 

11,246 

3,178 

5,647 

24,586 

80,582" 

6,760 

7,810 

7,969 

10,l6 rt 

4,859 

6,704 

939 

1,706 

1,273 

3,416 

7,272 

13,936 

28/72 

43,733 

Total, 

13,6711 

18,130 

11,563 

2 , 6*5 

4,689 

21,208 

71,805 


In 1861-62 the irrigation from the same canal amounted to 78,192 acres, and 
in 1863-64 to 71,248 acres, 

The original Ganges canal system consisted of continuous main rajbahas , 
Ganges canal. parallel to and at some distance from the Duab water- 

shed, hut this was discarded owing to the obstruction caused to the drainage line at 
several points. The main rajbahas are now being gradually cut through at the 
drainage lines wherever practicable, and irrigation is extended by minor water- 
channels, called guts, carried along the watershed of the minor du&bs. The whole 
system is thus being slowly converted into one of rajbahas starting from the main 
channel, or from favourable points in the old main rajbahas, and running along the 
ridges of the minor dudbs. ■ This is especially the case in the upper portions of the 
Ganges canal. In carrying out these alterations and in the extension of irrigation 
several new channels and rajbahas have been constructed during the last ten years. 
The irrigation revenue of the Ganges canal is based on charges regulated by the 
area of land irrigated and the crops standing on that land. On the principle that 
various crops require water in various quantities from their occupying the land for 
a greater or less time, all possible crops have been divided into four classes, with 
a fixed tarif per acre for land irrigated in each class. The system adopted on the 
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Eastern Jurana canal is one of a simple fixed charge on each kuldba or water outlet 
from the distributary channel, On the Gauges canal the surveyors note from the 
village maps and the field registers the distinguishing numbers of each field and 
the crops it bears. The water bailiffs fchaukidars) have email areas assigned to 
them, in which they must know every field irrigated, and point out such fields to 
the surveyor. The ziladars, one to each canal subdivision on the canal, collect 
and complete the reports of the surveyors, and calculating the charges thereon, 
submit the same to the Executive Engineer, who collects the revenue, village by 
village, through the collectors of the district, The village patwdri or accountant 
assists the lambarddr or person engaging for the land-revenue on behalf of the 
pillage community, and who receives two percent, on the irrigation assessment of 
his village for his trouble. The Ganges canal was opened in 1855, three years 
after the cutting in these parts had been completed, but up to 1861 there are no 
returns of irrigation that can be relied upon. The main Ganges canal irrigates 
parganahs Sardhana, Meerut, Jalalabad, Dasna, and portions of Loni and 
Hap nr, and the Anupshahr branch irrigates Hastinapur, Kithor, Sar&wn, Puth, 
Garhmuktesar, and the east of Hapur. 

The following statement gives the irrigation per parganah for seven years:—• 
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1870- 71— 
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1871- 72— 
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Babi, ... 
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9,222 

11,774 

19,613 
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81 

■ 
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6,216 

1,953 
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31,387 
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■ 
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39,421 
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13,377 

25,083 
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26,608 
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4,408 

4,101 

2,878 

5,341 

1,877 

3,631 
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43,793 

69,315 

12,443 
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8,509 
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3 ,059 

899 
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6,892 

7,946 

9,976 

13,841 

1,118 

2,379 

6,961 

13,262 

6,445 

13,218 

6 

4,116 

4,299 
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1,986 
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Since the introduction of the canal, sugar cane cultivation has increased 
more than that of any other crop. The cultivation has more than doubled in 
the last few years. Tko following statement shows the area 1 under the principal 
crops watered by the Ganges Ganal for four years: — 


Crops. 

1869-70, 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

Gard ens, 


1,925 

1,641 

1,245 

1,379 

Sugarcane, 

IS* 

27,320 

34,011 

28,045 

25,807 

Wheat, 

... 

67,822 

85,554 

49,186 

63,363 

Barley, 

... 

7,935 

8,769 

4,198 

6,732 

Bice, 

Its 

a,015 

4,777 

4,660 

4,651 

Maize, 

• a • 

101,462 

455 

153 

161 

Other cereals. 

• •< 

6,912 

3,G07 

1,441 

1,661 

Gram, 

tea 

8 375 

4,345 

1,904 

3,546 

Other pulses, 

4a a 

0,238 

4,164 

2,207 

185 

Fodder, 

ill 

1 894 

272 

685 

011 

Cotton, 


10,615 

4,343 

3,904 

2,133 

Othor fibres, 

HI 

13S 

1,188 

656 

60 

Indigo, 

»M 

' 6,341 

4,167 

4,996 

6,765 

Other dyes, 

• M 

82 

115 

7 

823 

Drugs, 

— 

62 

48 

14 

30 

Oil-seeds, 


Ml 

Ml 

7 

3 


The cultivation, too, of other crops has increased, especially of cotton, indigo, 
and wheat. Hitherto little damage has been caused by the efflorescence of reh, 
and probably there is now little danger of any further injury. In some places 


1 It will bo interesting to note here the statement of sugar cultivation given by Mr. Colin 
Shukespear in October, 1816 

1809. 1816. 



Parganah. 

Eights. 

Acres. 

Bighas. 

Acres. 

Dfisna, 

1H !*• 

... 382 

240 

638 

399 

B&gpnfc, 

•aa ••• 

1,844 

1,150 

2,670 

1,669 

IHpur, 

Ml IIS 

... 1,828 

. 1,140 

2,259 

1,446 

Meerut, 

Ml HI 

6,799 

4,218 

9,306 

6,764 


Total 

hi 10,853 

6,748 

. 14.773 

9,268 
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where tlie land is low-lying and in the immediate vicinity of the canal or its 
rajhtihas percolation has rendered the ground sodden, and whenever the moisture 
in some measure subsides reh appears, but in no great quantities, and it is usually- 
found that manure counteracts its evil effects. In some few places the ground 
bas been rendered nearly useless by excessive percolation : these spots are 
usually found immediately under the canal banks where a depression in the line 
of country has placed the course of the canal at a high elevation above the sur¬ 
rounding country. Occasionally, in the best land watered by the canal, reh 
appears, but now, owing to judicious arrangements respecting the supply of 
water, its appearance is more rare than formerly, fur the zaminddrs themselves 
admit that it is not the water itself but its being given in excess that produces 
reh. and this view is doubtless correct, for wherever land is being constantly 
moistened reh will be found as in the low-lying hhaclir lands of the Hindan. 

A very small portion of the district is now insufficiently w atered. The cliffs 

above the rivers and the tract of undulating sand above 

Irrigation requirements. ,, n , ... . . . , , ,, 

the U-anges are, however, scantily irrigated, and as the 
soil in such tracts is of the poorest description, cultivation is very precarious and 
distress in dry years very great, Mr. Forbes anxiously calls attention to this 
subject. It is questionable, indeed, whether the indiscriminate introduction of 
canal-irrigation, even if it were feasible, would at once raise the character of such 
tracts. To flood a poor unpopulated tract with a sudden flush of water is more 
likely to exhaust its already sterile soil than to increase itsproduoti ve powers. JBu t 
gradual extension of irrigation cannot fail to be of the greatest benefit even to the 
poorest soil, and there is little doubt that Mr. Forbes’ suggestion of takhivi ad¬ 
vances forthe construction of pukka wells in Garhmuktesar may be applied with 
advantage both in this and other districts to all the sandy tracts along the banks 
of the Ganges which lie beyond easy reach of the canal. It appears desirable'that 
the subject of lakkdvi advances in such tracts should be taken into active consider¬ 
ation, unless, indeed, it is contemplated to introduce canals. But Mr. Forbes re¬ 
presents, on behalf of the cultivators in some parts of the Hapur and Jalalabad 
parganahs, and other tracts uow cutoff from the canal, that they should be told, 
once for all, what is the prospect of their being supplied with canal water, in order 
that they may know whether or not to sink capital in the construction of wells, 
which, in their present state of uncertainty, they cannot venture to do. His request 
is reasonable. 1 Someallusion has been made to the obstruction of the natural course 
of the drainage ofthe country by the canal water-courses. It is, therefore, satisfac¬ 
tory to learn that steps have already been taken to remedy this evil. Es. 20,000 
were granted in 1873 for a drainage cut in the Ohhaprauli parganab in one of 
the most injured tracts. The complaint is still made that individual yillagos 
have suffered by the canal in the destruction of their wells, owing to the rise in 

1 Mr. Buck, U. S. 
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the water-level, while the canal has not given them an equal supply in return. 
But all these evils are capable of being remedied, and will in time cease to exist. 

There are five kinds of wells in this district: the pukka, kuchcha , kltasiya, 

Irrigation Irom wells. and <tter * A P' ,kka wel1 is LuiIt afc expense, 

according to depth of excavation, up to Rs. 1,000, and 

at the bottom a frame of wood is laid perfectly level; this is called the nahchdk, 
and is the frame on which the masonry is laid, On this the <jola is built, and 
in order to sink the gola to the required depth, the earth is excavated fromunder 
the n'ahohak by a chdhkrn or ’well-digger with au instrument called jham. The- 
digging goes on till kunkur or a hard stratum is found, when a hole is dug 
with an iron bar and the water begins to rise; this hole is called tho bum: lienee: 
the term bihnb hona, said of a welt where water is perfectly inexhaustible in 
quantity. When a cultivator says sanea hua he means that the water was so 
little that the well could only be worked for part of the day, while rctica bona 
is said of a well which is nearly wholly useless from being choked up with sand, 
and silt. The kuchcha well is sometimes merely a deep hole dug in the earth 
without lining of any kind; sometimes it has a gului or koi/d made either of 
joined wood or ajar (stalks of arhar), or mulberry ( shahitil .) A kothi of joined 
wood costs from Rs. 40 to Rs. GO. 

The khaaiya holds a middle course between the pukka and kuchcha well, and 
is found in'land where the soil is not of sufficiently firm 
character to allow of a kuchcha well, and where masonry 
is required to support tho sides. Owing to percolation irom the canals, except in 
b&ngar land, kuchcha wells do not now last so long as formerly. The average dura¬ 
tion of a kuchcha well was before 1853-54 from ten to twelve years. It is now loss 
thanlialf this. The kothis or grain stores of the Baniyns have sufferedfrom this: 
percolation to an equal extent, for they have become so moist that grain will 
not remain good in them. The result of this is that corn is moved about much 
more briskly than formerly. The depth of water from the surface of the ground 
in land near canals has greatly lessened. In tahsil Sardhnna, where 20 years ago 
water was from 18 to 25 feet from the surface, it is now to he found at a depth of 
from 7 to 10 feet and this at a distance of two miles from the canal. In Tikri 
in parganah Barnawa water is found at a depth of 44 feet, in the Sarauli jungle 
at 46 feet, and in the Hindan hangar at Pancbliat 37 feet. In Rasnai Mirprur 
and Rohfca Rasfilpur in parganah Meerut the depth of water has decreased hom 
33 and 35 feet to 22 and 24 feet. This takes place from the action of a 
rajbaha or distributary canal only. A dahka well is one sunk in high ground 
close by a canal or rajbaha whose water from the elevation of the land cannot 
irrigate it. The well survives from the percolation, and is usually a fairly con-' 
structed work, When it is a mere pit on land slightly elevated above a sur¬ 
rounding piece of water the hole is called dher. 

33 


Khasiya well, 
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In calculating the cost of well-irrigation there are three items to be regarded 
— the men, bullocks, and implements. Three men — 
Cost of well irrigation. 0 j ian iy a< kilixja and panmela — are required in work¬ 

ing a well. Their wages at 2J annas a day amount to 7| annas, and the 
hire of four oxen at 3 or 4 annas, say 14 annas, should be added. Under 
favourable circumstances, the well not being more than 45 or 50 feet deep, 
a two Ido or lift well with four oxen can thoroughly irrigate one pukka 
higlia, or two-thirds of an acre a day. The labour thou per acre will be 
Ss. 2-2-4 ; for sugar cane, however, there arc generally three waterings. The 
well irrigation, then, of an acre will he Rs. 6-7, or with wear and tear of ropes 
and gear Rs. 7. It may he objected that the oxen must be kept by the culti¬ 
vator for ploughing purposes, and that their labour should not be valued, as 
they would otherwise be doing nothing. But it appears to be generally agreed 
that a cultivator whose land receives canal irrigation can cultivate his thirty 
bighas with as much facility as the man dependent on well-irrigation can his 
twenty bighas. The one great complaint against the canal system is that the 
tatils (or periods of suspension of irrigation) are frequently fixed at times when 
-water is absolutely necessary for the success of a crop. 

In 1871 the irrigation from wells in the Meerut tahsil was returned at 
55,132 acres, and from other sources as tanks, jlnls, &c., 
Amount of well irrigation. ^ 3 } 328 acres; Sardhana, wells 40,690 acres and tanks, 

&c., 1,715 acres ; Hapur, wells 60,841 acres, and tanks, &c., 2,733 acres; Gha- 
ziahad, wells 70,177 acres, and tanks 1,903 acres ; Mawana, wells 20,122 acres, 
and tanks 904 acres, and Bagpat, wells 44,423 acres, and tanks 1,672 acres. 
The district total for that year shows wells, 291,395 acres; tanks, &c., 12,255 
acres, and canals, 280,179 acres, or a grand total of 583,829 acres out of a 
cultivated area amounting to 1,043,515 acres, leaving only 466,224 acres 
unirrigated. The wells have held their place to a great extent, though iu the 
best well tracts along the watersheds of the lines of drainage numbers have 
been destroyed from percolation. This result could not be avoided, since 
it was necessary to load the main lines of canal along the same watersheds, 
to avoid those tracts in which the loose and broken nature of the surface and 
the disintegration of the under lying strata presented as formidable obstacles 
to the construction of canal channels as it did formerly to wells. 

The injuries to which different crops are subject in this district are briefly 
B ,. ghtSi » s follows :-Sildi, a small insect with dark-red and 

brown body, which injures sugarcane, maize, and jour. 
Gobi is produced by the prevalence of severe winds and consists in the plant 
giving out little stems which weaken it. Suudi is a large black-headed green 
worm which attacks the plant during the east winds, and attacks gram and peas 
as soon as the bower appears. Ku/rfd and ratwa are little red worms which 
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attack wheat and barley in the ear, giving a crop quite a rod appearance. They 
appear principally during the prevalence of east winds and excessive rain. 
Chhipwct attacks til, mdsh and sarson. Bhaunri is a small and very thin earthy- 
coloured worm with a black head which appears on jodr when there is drought. 
Karcmjwa is the name given to smut in barley. The same name is given 
to the blight which attacks wheat and sugar cane, when on breaking a stem a 
dark inky matter exudes. When from the falling of rain moth becomes covered 
with earth the plant dries up. This condition is expressed by villagers as 
“ tarlcwa ne mdm,'' Thq dl is an insect which afflicts Msum and sarson and 
the Jcanswfi injures sugar cane in the early period of its growth. Rltandwa is pro¬ 
duced by floods in the kharif. Tiddi or locusts rarely do damage. They 
sometimes, however, appear in the kharif. Pdla (hoar frost) and ola (hailstones) 
frequently cause much destruction. A crop injured by an adverse wind is said 
to be baydr ne mam. This term is especially used in reference to the sugar cane 
and cotton crops. Mist (kuhra) is most injurious to the sarson plant. Bdjra 
and jodr are sometimes afflicted by the worm gcndica. 

This district is not subject to floods to any great extent. Sometimes from 
Hoods &c the rising of the Ganges and Jumna some damage is 

done to the kharif, but even this is of rare occurrence. 
Sometimes, too, from the impeding of drainage by the network of rajbahas, some 
temporary injury is done, but before the succeeding rains can repeat the 
damage the necessai-y syphons or aqueducts have, usually, been constructed. 
Some account of the various drainage schemes taken in hand by the Irrigation 
Department has already boon given, and all that need be said here is that the 
magnitude of the evil its fully recognized, and prompt measures have now 
freon hctiOTi tu reiuouj' tbo defects in t/ia present irrigation fines. To preraid 
the recurrence of floods from the Jumna In parganah Loni the Jumua embank¬ 
ment has been constructed. The chief difficulty in the way of the work is the 
sandy character of the soil in the neighbourhood, but it has on the whole been 
successful. 

Meerut district is, huniauly speaking, safe from the miseries of extreme 

„ . famine owing to its magnificent system of canal irriga- 

FuuuueS. h ° “ . f 

cion and facilities for sinking wells. During the last 

famine year (1868-69), tflo area watered by the Ganges and Eastern Jumna, 
Canals was 311,825 acrea, or 30 per ceut. of the cultivation. The total irrigated 
area from wells and canals was 577,346 acres, or 56 par cent, of the cultiva¬ 
tion. 166,407 acres of the canal tracts were sown with wheat, and the impetus 
given by the high prices to the production of food and fodder crops was very great. 
The Panjab and Delhi full way now runs from uorth to south, joining tire East 
Indian Railway at Ghaaiabad, and thus opens a passage for the commerce of the 
lower Duabi The Gauge® and Juinna rivers and Ganges canal further facilitate 
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trade. There are good roads' connecting the great centres of population with 
one another ; and the imperial lines of road and the railways form channels of 
communication with surrounding districts. "While therefore Meerut possessed 
good natural advantages increased manifold by art, it also enjoyed an accessible 
situation during the famine of 18GS-69, and it was heavy exports from this district 
that kept up prices in it. The grain exported from the district at first to the lower 
Duab, and later on to the Punjab, Sah&ranpur, and Rohilkhand, is estimated at 
more than half a million of maunds, There was no widespread suffering in Meerut: 
works were undertaken experimentally at various points, but the people did not 
resort to them, and whatever need for relief there was appeared among the poorer 
urban classes alone, and among them for a short time only. The prices ruling 
during tho seasons of scarcity are given under “ prices.” 

There is no stone in this district except such as is brought from Delhi and 
Agra. The average price of the small brick (lakhora), 
the dimensions of which are 5" X 3 X 1", is Rs. 125 per 
lakh, or 100,000, at the kiln stacked ; of the next in size about Rs. 200 or Rs. 225 
per lakh ; and of the large Government brick called guma , 12'''' X 0' 7 , the price at 
the kiln is from Rs. 650 to Rs. 800 per lakh. Sal (Shorea robusta) is not grown 
in this district, but large quantities are brought clown from 
Hard war by the Ganges Canal. SMsham (Dalbergia 
and other woods are largely grown in this district; tho average price 
per foot is twenty auuas. The usual price of jdman {Eugenia jambolanum) is 
twelve annas ; of nun (Azadarachta Indica) also 12 annas, and of mango 
(JIangifem Indica) eight annas per cubic foot. Kikar (Acacia Arnbica) is 
much used in making agricultural implements as ploughs, gdris, and the 
Tiolhu or sugar-mill pressing logs. The wood of the g&lar (Pious racemosa) ■ 
is used always for making the kotha or founclation-franie of a well, as damp 
does not injure it. Tho wood of the sir as (Al&istia lebbelc) is little used for 
building purposes. Jdman wood will, as a rule, not last more than twenty 
years; after that it becomes afflicted with a dry rot. Mahtia or maua (Bassia 
latifolia) is not much grown, hut its wood is much esteemed. Dhdk 
(Butea frondosa ) is largely grown and much used in building. From shdhtdt 
or mulberry (Moms Indica) the villagers make yokes for their oxen; the wood is 
considered particularly soft and strong. Scnbal (Bornbax Mxlabaricum) is used 
for beams ; tdn ( Cedrela toona) oulv for ornamental beams and supports. 

The value of kunkur lime is about ten or twelve rupees per 100 maunds. In the 
Ghaziabad tahsll, lime is manufactured from kunkur found 
in pits in tho village of Ckhajupur; in the parganak of 
Hdpur, at Ayaduagar and at Sadullahpur’; in tahsil Sardhana, near Malahra, 
.and in parganak Meerut at Tihrot, and in the neighbourhood of Meerut. Kun- 
kur is of two kinds: the large block kunkur so extensively used in canal works is 


Lime, 
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called chatan, the small kunkur for roads is termed biehhwa. The most extensive 
kunkur pits from which chatan is dug are those of Nandpur and Narayanpur 
in the tahsil of Ghaziabad, and in the same locality many other village 3 have 
pits of hiohhwa. In parganah Gfarhmuktesar there are kunkur pits at Faridpur, 
Sikhera, Rajpur, and Dattiydna; in parganah Sarawa at llasulpur Danila ; in 
parganah JEE&pnr at Mli Hasanpur and Brijndthpur, a village also known as 
Bahramand Bash. In Meerut, kunkur is found in many villages. The pit nearest 
the city and cantonments is that in the present police lines near the old canton¬ 
ments of the Sappers and Miners. In the parganahs included in tahsils Bag pat, 
Mawhna and Sardhana kunkur is found, but is not so extensively scattered as in 
the southern portions of the district. Kunkur for roads must he stacked nine 
inches deep for consolidation to six inches. The quantity on a mile of a road 
12 feet wide would therefore be 47,520 cubic feet. The cost at Rs. 4 per 100 
cubic feet would be Rs. 1,900. The cost per 100 cubic feet is for excavation, 
cleaning and stacking one rupee, consolidation twelve annas, and cartage at the 
following rates per mile : for one mile twelve annas, and for each succeeding 
mile one anna less per mile up to five miles. From 6 to 8 miles, 8 annas; from 
8 to 14 miles, 7 annas; and above that 6 annas. 

The principal source from which salt was formerly obtained in the Meerut 
district is the extensive salt tracts of G-haziabad, portions 
of which lie in the Loni parganah and portions in the 
Bulandshahr district (page 34). This salt tract is situated in the low-lying khadir 
lands of the Jumna, and stretches from beyond the town of Loni along the banks of 
the Jumna, to within the boundary of the Bulandshahr district. Since 1833 A, D. 
the manufacture of salt on this tract has been entirely suppressed, but previous 
to that year many thousaud maunds of salt of a good quality used to ho manu¬ 
factured yearly, A little saltpetre is manufactured in this district: about 150 
factories (all crude), producing from 150 to 200 maunds 
Saltpetre. each, being worked yearly : of this number, tbe majority 

are clustered in parganah Bagpat, and the remainder are scattered all over the 
district. Previous to 1867 a saltpetre refinery was worked at EApur, but siuce 
that year it has been closed owing to the depressed condition of the saltpetre 
trade. Impure carbouato of soda, or as it is usually called “ reh is found in small 
quantities in most places notably in the low lying khddir lands of the Hindan. 
It is collected and used in washing by dhobis. 


Salt. 


Part III.' 

Inhabitants of the District. 

, The first enumeration of the population of this district took place in 1847 
Population. under the superintendence of Mr. O. Gubbins and 

Mr. E, 0. Bayley. Owing to the changes that have taken place in the 
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distribution of tbs parganahs sines then, it would be useless to give the 
parganah details. 1 The district as it then stood contained a population of 
860,736 souls, or 488 to the square mile. Of these 329,133 were Hindus 
engaged in agriculture, and 327,704 were Hindus occupied in employments 
other than agriculture. The Muhammadans numbered 203,899 souls of whom 
140,923 were engaged in occupations other than agriculture. From this it 
will be seen that about one-half the Hindus and two-thirds of the Musalman 
population derived their livelihood from pursuits unconnected with the cultivation 
of the soil. The total number of villages was found to be 1,774, of which 
317 were uninhabited. Of the inhabited villages 1,252 contained less than 
1,000 inhabitants, 187 between 1,000 and 5,000, 13 between 5,000 and 10,000, 
aud five between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The first regular census was taken on the eve of the new year of 1853. The 

returns for this year are given under the present 
Census of 1863. J b ' 

distribution into parganahs, and are therefore oi some 

value for detailed comparison. 2 The total population of the district, as it then 
stood, numbered 1,135,072 souls, giving 516 to the square mile. Of these 
885,238 were Hindus and 249,834 were Musalmaus, The Hindds showed 
427,785 employed in agriculture, of whom only 190,680 were females. The 
Hindu non-agricultural population numbered 457,453 souls, of whom 211,639 
were females. From this it appears that in 1853, the percentage of Hindu 
females of the agricultural population to the total Hindu agricultural popula¬ 
tion was 44'5, and amongst those nob engagod in agriculture was 46 - 4—a 
difference most probably due to the practice of infanticide and observable to the 
present day. The Musalman population numbered ouly 82,350 agriculturists, 
of whom 38,354 were females, while those otherwise employed were 167,484, of 
whom 79,098 were females. Here we have the position of females reversed, the 
agricultural female population numbering 46 5 per cent, of the total agricultural 
population while the remainder are ouly 41’2 per cent, of their class. There 
were 1,077 villages containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 288 with more 
than 1,000 and less than 5,000, five towns between 5,000 and 10,000, and three 
between 10,000 and 50,000. 

The next regular census was taken on the 10th of January, 1865, and forms 

„ the first important collection of statistics that we pos- 

Census of IP6S, . . , , 

sess. 4 he principal results regarding tins district are 

shown below and compared with the census of 1853. The table gives tbo par- 

ganah population according to sox and religion and the density per square mile. 

1 They may be found in Shakespear’s Memoir, Calcutta, 1848. The changes made iu 1862 and 
anted under administrative sub-divisions on a previous page should be remembered in connection 
with the subsequent years. The district then lost 133 villages. 

a See Christian’s Report, page 120; Calcutta, 1854. 
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Hindus, 

Mtisulmdns. j 

Total population. 
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109,420 

94,747 

2,04,167 

35,160 

29,214 

64,374 

144,530 

123,961 

OB’,541 

712 

Meetut, | 1853j 

120,428 

98,012 

2,18,440 

43,707 

36,886 

8u,o93 

164,13) 

1 34,698 

299,033 

793 
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32,8/6 

71,012 

10,422 

9,326 

19,748 

48 553 

42,202 

1)0,760 

551 

Hupur, £ 1B63; 

3T,29t< 

32,476 

69,774 

9,891 

9,053 

18,944 

47,589 

41,629 
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641 

Gur ! l 't 1806. 

20,47 7 

13,10(1 

33,667 
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5,862 
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23,883 

19,052 

42,934 
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J" U k '} 1853, 

16,686 

14,372 

31,038 

6,613 

5,997 

12,610 

23,299 
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43,638 
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13,344 

11,889 

25,233 
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4,361 
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27,014 
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621 
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32,370 

16,532 

14,756 
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33,632 
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27,857 
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38,020 
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Uasna, . 

27,316 
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31,064 
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43,671 
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27,687 

39,055 
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9,722 
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Bagpat | 1853 ; 

43,242 

36,305 

78,647 
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13,375 
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41,655 

91,927 
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21,474 
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39,841 

7,123 
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13,413 

28,697 

24,657 
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699 

Baraut, J |853 

21,203 

17,434 

38,637 

4,143 

3,622 

7,765 

15,346 

21,056 

46,402 
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f 1865, 

21,328 

17,795 

39,123 

2,090 

1,948 

4,047 

23,427 

19,743 

43,170 
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Kutaua, ^ 1853j 

18,695 

15,709 

34,404 

2,064 

2,036 

4,100 

20,759 

17,745 

38,504 
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16,972 

14,216 

31,188 

2,379 

2,017 

4,396 

19,361 

16,233 

35,614 
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prauli. ( 1863 

15,187 

18,191 

28,193 

2,784 

2,467 

6,261 

17,971 

15,473 

33,444 

577 


9,023 

7,810 

16,833 

2,248 

2,1166 

4,312 

11,269 

9,876 

21,143 

329 

J 1853, 

8,876 

7,948 

16,824 

2,043 

1,999 

4,042 
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0,947 

20,866 

350 

Ha sti- f 1865, 

20,605 

16,396 

37,000 

17,200 

14,866 

32,066 

37,805 

31,261 

69,066 

293 

napur. f 1853, 

30,434 

25,208 

66,6lo 

7,590 

6,675 

14,266 

38 024 

3',o82 

G9,9D6 
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Loni, 1866, 

26,810 

22,171 

48,981 

4,769 

7,762 

12,531 

33,516 

27,996 

51,512 

397 

( 1863, 

482,919 

402,319 

885,268 

132,382 

117,462 

249 834 

615,301 

519,771 

1,135,072 

616 

Total, \ 1805, 

496,796 

416,949 913,740 

159,689 

137,647 

297,536 

666,695 

654,596 

1,211,291 

513 

l 1872, 

537,188 

454,038^991,226 

147,756 

134,101 

281,857 

685,4 >4 

588,510 

1,278,914 

541 


The grand total in 1865 includes 1,463 railway employes and 10,225 
military. Besides those, the Europeans in 1865 numbered 2,590 souls and the 
Eurasians 329. In 1872 there were 2,194 Europeans and 142 Eurasians. 

In 1865 there were 297,784 houses in the district, giving 4 - 02 persons to 
each house. In Meerut city, the houses numbered 15,497, giving 3‘57 to each 
house, and in cantonments there were 7,886 houses, with 3'03 inhabitants to each 
house. There were 292 villages with less than 200 inhabitants, 488 with 
from 200 to 500, 359 with from 500 to 1,000, 225 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 
87 with from 2,000 to 15,000, 10 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two from 10,000 
to 50,000 (Sardhaua and Hapur), and Meerut city and cantonments with 
79,378 inhabitants. 

In 1872 tire census was effected on the night of the 18th of January. It 
Census of 1873. gives a more complete enumeration than any other 
previously attempted, and may he accepted as absolutely correct in regard to 
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numbers and as a fair estimate in matters of caste distinctions. 1 There were 
1,573 -villages in the district in 1872, containing 131,563 enclosures and 
268,650 houses. These numbers give 0-7 villages to each square mile, 811 
inhabitants to each village, 55 enclosures to each square mile, and nine souls to 
each enclosure. There are 114 houses in each square mile, giving an average 
of 4 - 7 persons in each house. Of the houses, 19,928 were built with skilled 
labour and were inhabited by 91,711 souls, or 7"2 per cent, of the total 
population, while 1,182,203 persons, or 92'8 per cent, of the inhabitants, occu¬ 
pied 248,722 bouses of the inferior sort. There were 322 villages having less 
than 200 inhabitants, 488 with from 200 to 500, 413 with from 500 to 1,000, 
243 with from 1,000 to 2,000, 58 with from 2,000 to 3,000, 34 with from 
3,000 to 5,000, 12 with from 5,000 to 10,000, two with from 10,000 to 15,000, 
and one (Meerut) having a population exceeding 50,000, The density of the 
population of the whole district was 541 to the square mile. 

The statistics as to sex and religion for each parganah in the distinct are 

given in the following table, with tlie broad division of 
Keligion. ° ° ' 

age into minors (15 years and under) and adults:— . 
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The total population numbers 1,273,914, giving 541 persons to the square 
mile, and comprises 685,404 males and 588,510 females. The total number of 
Hindu males is 537,188, or 54'2 per cent, of the entire Hindu population: 
Hindu females number 454,038 souls, or 45'8 per cent.; Musalman males num¬ 
ber 147,756, or 52 - 4 per cent, of the whole Musalmdn population, and females 
of the same religion number 124,101, or 47'6 per cent. Amongst the Muham¬ 
madans in the above table are included 460 Christian males and 371 Christian 

1 Tlie parganah details are not given here, they will be found under the pai'gannh notices in the 
Gazetteer portion of this District. 
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females. The percentage of Hindus on the total population is 77’8 3 and of 
Musalrnaus 22’2, or 10 Musalmans to every 35 Hindus. The percentage 
of males on the total population is 53'8, and of females 46'2 ; the divisional per¬ 
centages being 54 and 4G respectively. 

Statistics relating to infirmities were collected for the first time in 1872 and 
give the following results. There were 86 insane 

L ut . l "''' (pdgal or majnwi) persons (26 females), or 0‘6 per 

10,000 of the total population ; 54 persons (13 females) were returned as idiots 
(fdtir-ul-akl or kamsamujh ), giving 0'4 per 10,000; 145 (61 females) were deaf 
and dumb (bcihra aitr gunga), or 0T1 per 1,000; 2,866 (1,211 females) were 
blind (andha). or 0 - 22 per cent.,and 305 (36 females) were lepers (korhi or jazdmi), 
or 0 - 02 per cent, of the total population. 


Statistics of age were also recorded for the first time in 1872. The follow¬ 
ing statement gives the district totals for Hindus and 
Statistics o age. Musalrnaus of each sox at different ages, with the per¬ 

centage on the total population of the same religion. The total population is 
given irrespective of religion 
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Taking the children up to 12 years of age, we find there are 344 9 hoys and 
324-7 girls in every 1,000 of the same sex or 834*8 taking both sexes, against 

34 
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354 in England. From 0 to 10 as compared with England the proportion of 
children is greater ; from 10 to 15 there is a falling off; from 15 to 40 again an 
excess. The decrease between 10 and 15 occurs principally in girls, and Mr. 
i’lowdeu considers this is mainly attributable to the fact that the existence of 
girls of that age is systematically concealed 1 . 

In the Meerut district great care was taken by Mr. Plowden to insure 
accurate statistics of child life. He found 83,051 male 
childremip to oneyearof age, of whom 13,238 children 
were exactly under one year, leaving 19 } S1 3 males under one year of age. The 
female children up to one year of age numbered 29,479, of whom 12,127 were 
exactly of the age of one year, leaving 17,352 female children under one year. 
These figures afford fair data for calculating the number of infants in a district, 
and. as it is the only district where much care has been taken on this point, I will 
make no apology for introducing here Mr. Plowden’s comparative table, the 
proportion borne by infants at this term of life to the total population of both 
sexes per 10,000 of the population: — 


Place. 

Year of 
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Both sexes. 

| 
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Meerut, ... 

... 

hi 

... 

1872 

2,919 

2,890 
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(M 

... 
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2,935 

2,997 

2,874 
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lie 

... 
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2,211 

2,125 

Italy, ... 

... 

... 


1870 

3,831 

3,394 

3,270 


On these figures Mr. Plowden remarks that though apparently assimilating 
more closely to the English than to the Italian numbers for the first period of 
life, yet “ taking into consideration the high figures given for the quinquennial 
period, 0 to 5, I consider we are justified in accepting it as a fact that the aver¬ 
age duration of life in this country is very much lower—lower to an extent 
which has not yet been noticed in public records—than is the duration of life 
in England ; and further than this, it may, I think, be said the Italian average 
duration is nearly approached in this province.” In support of his argument 
Mr. Plowden quotes the mortuary statistics of seventy rural circles in which 
the rate of mortality exceeds the Italian average', and is far above the English 
rate. The quinquennial periods up to fifteen years of age referred to above, viz,, 
from 0 to 5, 5 to 10, and 10 to 15 show a proportion of both sexes to the total 
population of 16'8, 12T and 10'1 respectively, the proportion of females to 
the total population during the same periods being 17-0,11-4, and 9-0 per cent 


Tor a further notice of thia interesting point, see. Census Report, tiv.—lix. The details 
uxoeeuing 60 years for this district are given, ibid, 400 
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Brahmans, 


Here wo see the females in excess during the first period, and decreasing during 
the other two. 

Taking the Hindus and distributing them amongst the four great classes of 
Castes Brahmans, Rajputs, Baniyasand other castes, we find 

in the Meerut district there were 109,804 Brahmans, 
of whom 50,390 were females; 55,033 Rajputs (23,830 females); 69,942 Ba- 
niyas (31,832 females), while all the other castes numbered 756,447 souls, of 
whom 347,980 were females. 

The Brahmans comprise 11-1 percent, of the total Hindu population, and 

principally belong to the great Gaur division, which 

Brahmans, , : t ° ’ 

here numbers 95,809 souls (44,216 females); next come 
the Saraswat (2,130); Bbat (1,807); Achdraj (1,644); Dakaut (1,509) ; 
Chaurasiya (1,269); Dasa (574); Gujrdti (813) ; Sanddh (623); Bohra(474); 
Gautam (581); Knnanjiya (551); Patlowil (350); Taga (355), and Sarwa- 
riya (215). Gangapntr, Kashmiri, Kdndhlawal, or Khandelwdl, Nagar, 
Padho, Paohhdde, Rahiya and Vasislrt Brahmans are also met with in small 
numbers. As landholders 1 they are chiefly found in the Bagpafc, Hfipur, and 
Meerut tahsils. The Bhdraddhvaj gotra holds 12 villages ; Goran, 3; Alambdh, 
2; Kishndtri, 1; Dichhit, 2; Soti, 2; Tiwtiri, 1; Gautam, 8 ; Gaur, 26; 
Surajdhvaj, 1; Bangali, 1; Gdrg, 1; Paohhas, 7; Bardsur. 3; Kasbasur, 1; 
Ddlab, 1 ; Ataghan, 1; Tonga, 1, and Kausik, 1, or a total of 75 villages. In 
the Gaur division the Gaur tribe is the most important, and in the Drdvira 
division the Gujrdtis are the most numerous members in this district, The 
Acharaj subdivision holds one village in Bdgpat occupied by members of the 
Kdtydn clan. The above details are given according to the classification shown 
in the census returns and iu the reports on the land-owniug tribes. As a, matter 
of fact, all Brahmans belong to either of two divisions, the Gaur or the 
Drdvira. The first prevails in the north of India, and the latter in the south, but 
Drdviras are also fairly represented in every district in these provinces. Each 
of tli'ese primary divisions contains five great tribes, which again admit of 
almost endless subdivision. Tho tribes of the Gaur 2 division are the Kanaujiya, 
Sdraswat or Sarasut, Gaur, Maithil and Utkal, and the five tribes of tho 
Drdvira subdivision are the Maharashtra, Tailang, Drdvira, Karnftt and Gurjjar. 
In addition to the Brahmans of the ten tribes there are numerous subdivisions 
bearing the name of Brahman and performing certain religious ceremonies 
usually attempted only by Brahmans, of whom some mention must be made. 

1 The statistics as to the landowning tribes were carefully compiled by Nasir AM Khan, 
late Deputy Collector of Meerut, at the request of Mr. S. H. James, C.S., and contain the 
most accurate record of landholders in this district that wo possess, 2 There is good reason for 
believing that the word *Gnur’ has no connection with Gaum, an old name for Bengal, and that 
it represents the name of a kingdom in eastorn of Oudb, traces of which are seen in the word 
Gouda, which still gives a name to a district. 
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In. most of the caste lists they are placed in a division by themselves called 
the « Das-lce-siwfii” The principal are as follows 

25. A j a chi. 

2G. Gurjjur Kurmacliali. 

27. Parvoti or Pali&ri or Nayapfili. 

28. Knrmachali or Kutnaoni. 

29. Ifanaujiya Kurmilehali. _ 

30. Maliaraihtra Kurm&chali, 

31. Put one Kuruiachnli. 

38. Katthak. 

33. Bliat or Rajbhat or Jasaundhi. 

34. Lingiye. 

35. Ghatiye. 

3 G. Pallewfil or Bdvhar or Athbnriyn or 
Bulira or Ka'mya. 

37. Pasariya or Pareliunga. 

38. Paiule. 

39. Unaoriya. 

40. Golapurah. 

41. Nad. 

42. Lyiiriye. 

43. My ale. 

44. Da^adwfjii, 

45. Brahmans of Dolira Dun. 

40. Buraula, 

47. Gingara. 

48. The tnmieroiiB hill Brahmans in 
Northern India. 

"With the exception of tho first four Dravira tribes not one of the ten tribes or 
theso forty-eight outside tribes cat together or intermarry. Tho Ganr tribe 
of Ivanaujiyas will be noticed under the Etawa district and I will here give a 
short account of the Gaur tribe of the division. Tho caste lists give the 
following sub-tribes as belonging to the GaursAdigaur, Srigaur, San&dk 
or Sanorhiyas, Taga (?) Madhya Sreui Bengali, Hirauya or Hariy&neivala, 
Pushkarno Gaur, Bhojaka, Bhargava, Sliahdbddi, Purbiye Gaur, Pachhade, 
Chruirasiya, Thdkurayan, Kakariya, Dasagaur and Deswali Chliannat. Of 
the last sub-tribe, which is chiefly confined to Malwa, there are six branches :— 
the Gurjjar Gaur, Parikh, Sikbawal, Day am a or Dadhicha, Khandelwa lor 
Kfmdhlawal and Ojha or Gaur S liras wat. To obtain an accurate idea of the 
distribution of these tribes it is necessary to add together all the scattered 
entries in the census returns and compare them with the total number of 
Brahmans in each district. The following statement shows tho number of 
Brahmans of the Gaur tribe and the total number of Brahmans in tho districts 
in which the Gaur tribe is predominant. The Tagas are separately given as 
it is more than doubtful whether they should be included amongst the Brahmans, 
and it should bo remembered that the Brahmans entered only under the name 
of their gotras or as unspecified form no inconsiderable number in the census 
returns, so that the figures as to tho number of Gaurs here given must be taken 
as an estimate below the actual numbers. 1 


JIu Aligarh alone 106,517 Brahmans are entered as unspecified, and in Muttra 115 , 826 , 


Matlmr or Matlinra-ke-Chanbe. 

Slaradh or Gayawal. 

SliaVdivlpi. 

Malawi. 

, SapKliati Bnngali. 

Shenavi or Sen.tvh 
. Falashe. 

, liliaudiiriye or Madddli or Dakaul or 
iloslii 

. Mahalmilmian or AcMraj, 

. Sawd 1 alr'ui/a. 

. Gangaputr. 

. Praydgivil. 

. BtniinUar. 

. Sengardaro. 

. SnnnMhar. 

. Thntiyn. 

. Pdrasharl. 

. rirnli Baugiili. 

. Aliavdsi or Halwasi. 

L I’utait. 

. By&s. 

!. Yaraimaputr. 

I. Bilaivar, 

I. RiBUiihvar. 
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District. 



Gaur tribe. 

Total number of 
Brahmans. 

Tagas. 

Delun Dun, ... 



1,154 

10,279 


SaMi'nnpur, ... 



41,078 

45,148 

16,303 

Muzaffanuigar, 



38,895 

40,654 

11,947 

Meerut, 



97,734 

109,449 

43,417 

Bulandshaln- ... 



87,466 

98,932 

6,"5o 

Aligarh, ... 



3c,092 

148,249 

Bijnnnr, 

Moradabad, 



26,792 

28,789 

10,605 



31,085 

47,744 

11,065 

Budaon, 



56,840 

63,541 

Bareilly, ... 



7,932 

76,442 


Muttra, ... 



22,643 

148,762 


ICtawa, ... 



37,416 

93,082 

... 


The Gaurs are distributed throughout the Meerut division, tlio western districts 
of Roliilkhand, and the northern districts of the Agra division. In the Agra 
district and southwards, through the Dudb and in eastern Roliilkhand, they 
give place to the Kanaujiyas. Each of the sub-tribes is divided into gotras 
bearing specific titles such as Dikshit, Ohaube, Tiwdri, Gautam, Nirmal, <fec. 
Thus the following gotras have the titles annexed to them:— 


Gotra. 


2'irfe. 

Kausik, 

• •f 

.,. Dichhit, 

Kishudtri, 

... 

... Chaubc. 

Blidraddhvaj, ... 

» ■* 

... Tiwdri. 

Panisur, 

» • * 

... Rirmal. 

Yatsa,- 

... 

... Niigwan. 

Gautam, ... 


... Viclhata, 

Sandil, ... 

• •• 

... Haritwal. 

Vaieslit, 


... Ghdgsdn, 


There is such confusion between the titles of gotras and the names of the 
gotras themselves, not only in the census papers but amongst the people, that it 
is hopeless, at present, to arrange these intricate subdivisions on an intelligible 
basis. The recent discovery of an inscription of the third century in which 
mention is made of a Gain* Brahman (see page 83) entirely upsets the theory 
that the Gaurs came from Bengal, as at that time the name of Gaur was 
unknown there. There can ho little doubt'that the Bengali Gaurs are the 
descendants of immigrants from these provinces like the Kdyaths, The Gaurs 
proper deny that the Tagds belong to thoir division, and put them in the same 
class as the Bhuinhars further south, as almost outside the pale of Brahmanism. 
The many calls upon my attention must be my excuse for leavingthis and 
other, interesting questions unsifted, which, however valuable for ethnological 
purposes, are somewhat removed from the objects of practical utility, steadily 
kept in view by me in preparing the pi’esont work, 
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The different clans of Rajputs found at the census iu 1872, with their num¬ 
bers, are given below. It will be seen that Chanhans, 
Rajputs. GW,lots, and Tufas alone include nearly two-thirds of 

the Hindus classed under this head: — 


Bad gdjar, ... 1,067 

Bais, ... 

BUI, ... 4 > 739 

Baclilml, ... 24 

Bargiyau, ... l® 

Bhilta, ... Bl > 

Bislin, .... I 2 -* 

Bhdraddhvtij, IS 

Khatti, ... 30 

Bhimala, ... 210 

ChauUin, ... 17,207 

Chundel, ... 2!) 

Ghamargaur, 80 

Dhengar, • ... 272 


Dor, 

Ml 

107 

Dikshit, 


16 

Dahiina, 


624 

Dilwat, 


49 

Gargbansl, 

.*4 

IS 

Galliot, 


10,222 

Gain - , 

• •• 

203 

Galunvar, 


600 

Gautarn, 

... 

6 

Han, 


86 

Haminian, 

... 

129 

JaiswSr, 

M , 

15 

Janghara, 


205 

Jadon, 


S28 


Jan war, ... 

11 

Jhatiyana, ... 

15 

Kachhwaha,... 

1,680 

Kin war, ... 

9 

Kachhaurn,... 

425 

Kasyapa, 

13 

Dadwa, 

103 

Alina, 

3 

Mobil, 

57 

Mohrawar, ... 

241 

Nirbdu, 

71 

Nirraal, ... 

16 

Panwar, ... 

1,159 

Pundir, ... 

340 


Purabiya, ... 

18 

Rahtor, ... 

llo 

Raghubansi,... 

ISO 

liana, ... 

213 

llawat, 

23 

Surajbansi, ,.. 

61 

Solankhi, ... 

330 

Sisodiya, 

658 

Sombansi, „. 

801 

Snngj h), 

44 

Sangbawat, ... 

9 

Tuar, ... 11,698 

Tanak, ... 

02 

Tamota, ... 

17 


Besides these tribes 2G9 persons were classed amongst Rajputs without 
any specification. The Rajputs form but 5'6 per cent, of the total Hindu 
population in this district. Like the Brahmans, this list includes a number 
of mere gotras and titles which I am unable to assign to their proper tribes. 

The Hindu Rajput clans in the district are zamindfas in 194 villages, and 
The Rajputs as land- Musalman Rajputs hold 48 villages. The largest land¬ 
holders. holders are the Gahlots, Tufas or Tanwfa's, and Somban- 


B is. The Gahlots were a powerful tribe in the twelfth century. One of Prithi- 
r&j’s best generals was Govind Rao, a chief of this tribe, who is said to have 
resided at Debra in this district. They now hold four villages in the Biigpat 
tahsil, 7 in Hapur, and 27 in Ghaziabad. Musalmfai Gahlots hold nine villages. 
The Tufa's, Tanwfas or Tomars are very numerous in this district. They look 
on themselves as the descendants of the Pandavas, and many claim kinship with 
the Tomar dynasty of Delhi that was overthrown by the Chauhans. They now 
hold two villages in Mawana, 82 in Hapur, 12 in Meerut, and 34 in the Gh&zi- 
abad tahsil. The owners of the 32 villages in parganah Puth of the Hapur 
tahsil call themselves descendants of Bahadpfa, whom they assert to have been 


the tenth Raja of the Tomar dynasty of Dehli, and to have founded Bhadsiina 
which has never been deserted to this day by his posterity 1 . Musalman Tors 
possess eight villages in Hapur and three in Bagpat. 

The Hindu Dor Rajputs have but four villages, all of which are situated in the 
Hapur tahsil, while their Musalman brethren in the same 
tract havelG. The Dors originally held the country from 
Koilto Meerut, and uuder their leader Hardatta attained to considerable power. 2 
It was Hardatta thatbuilt thefortof Meerut, founded Ilapur, and relieved Baran by 
paying the ransom demanded by Mahmud Gliaznavi. About the time of Prithirsij 


i The name does not occur in the lists giYen bj General Cunningham, (Arch. Sur., I,, ! 49) 
or in Tioffenthaler’s list. s Sec the Bulandshahr district, page 84. 
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the power of the Dors began to wane. They were pressed by the MinaMeoson 
the one side, while the Gahlots expelled them from Dasna on the other. The 
Badgujars are another old tribe still in possession of a large number of villages in 
Bulandshabr. They occupied the southern portion of this district also. The 
chief of them here is the Sabitkhdni family of Pilkua or Pilkhuwa but their in¬ 
fluence ended with Daulat Rao Singh, whose estates were sold by auction in 
1815. The Mirbdn or Nirbhdn Rajputs are said to have formerly been a numer¬ 
ous and powerful tribe in this district, but forages all Nirbbdns have been Mmsal- 
matis. They now hold only two villages in parganah Loni in tahsil Ghdziabad, 

The Cbanhdns in this district possess zamindaris in eleven villages. They 

CliaulmuB proper. must not be confounded with the Ohauhans mentioned 
hereafter as a degraded Rajput tribe, common in Rohilkhand and the upper Dudb. 
They arc found principally in Sardhana, where they have four villages and one each 
in the Hdpur, Mawfina, and Meerut tahsils. The Musalman Ohauhans possess four 
villages. Panwars hold five villages in Sardhana and one in Bagpat; Kachhwahds 
have six in Sardhana and three in Bdgpat; Dahimas hold three in Bagpat. 
Sombansis possess 24 villages in Sardhana, where Bhandars have three. Dols 
have but ono village in Bagpat. Samals have three villages, Lad was one, Makhld- 
clilias ono, Hindu Bdehlials six, Musalman Bdchhals one, and Musalmdn Panwdrs 
three villages in the Meerut tah«il. Musalmdn Bhattis have fonr villages in the 
Hdpur tahsil. Bagarmals have two, Surhas three, and Gaurs three villages in the 
Ghdziabad talisil. The Jhatiyanas are found in parganahs Sardhana and 
Bdgpat. 

Tho Baniyas of Meerut chiefly belong to the Agarwdl and Saraugi divisions, 
and comprise 7‘1 per cent, of the entire Hindu popula¬ 
tion, There were 44,255 Agarwdls in 1872, 13,271 
Saraugis, 5,702 Gindatiriyas, 1,796 Bishnois, 1,684 Rastaugis, 1,046 of the 
Maliesri subdivision, 811 of the Raja-ke-Barddari, 261 Rautgis, and 28 Khandel- 
wals or Kdndhlawals. As might be expected, they form an important portion 
of the landholders in this district, being zaminddvs of 136 villages. The Bdn- 
sals hold 30 villages, of which 21 lie in the Ghdziabad tahsil. The Sangals 
have 26 villages, chiefly in Mawdna. The Rautgis or Rohtagis have five 
villages; the Garg clans hold 53 villages, of which 39 are situated in the Meerut 
tahsil; the Maitluls have 3 ; Sarwariyas, 1 ; Sandel, 1; Kansal, 2; Pdpariya, 
1, Raja-ke-Barddari, 13, Gotal, 5, Gargas 5, and Totral, 1. Of these villages 
7 are situated in the Bdgpat tahsil, 39 in Mawdna, 3 in Sardhana, 15 in 
Hdpur, 58 in Meerut, and 21 in Ghaazibad. The Agarwdls are said to derive 
their name from the town of Agaroha on the borders of the Haridna District, 
whencethey emigrated after its capture by Muhammad Sdm, The Bishnois are 
a peculiar sect of Hindus found there and in the neighbouring districts of 
Rohilkhand; they are more particularly noticed hereafter. 
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The areat mass of the population belongs to the classes included under the 
head “ other castes” at the recent census, which then 


Other castes. 

Hindu population. 

Agari, 

Aliar, 

Abir, 

Baheliya, 

Banbatn, 

Bnajara, 
bansphur, 

Barlmi, 

Dari, 

Beltlar, 

Blmrljliuiijn, 

Bhat, 

Bhora, 

Chai, 

Chamtir, 

Chhlpi, 

Darzi, 

Dhauak, 

Dhobi, 

Dhuna, 
linm, 

DusMIi, 

Gadhela, 

Garariya, 
fihoai, 

Gfijar, 

Haijam, 

Halvii 
Jit, 

Jotshi, 

Julaha, 

KSchhi, 

Kahar, 

Kaiwir, 

Kamboh, 

Kanjar, 

Kanpri, 

Kayatli, 

Khagi, 

Khakrob, 

Khalik, 

Khattri, 


numbered "756, ' 
They belong to the 
433 

... 2"3 

... 17,291 

... 1,314 

72 
255 

... 17 

... 12,166 

63 

... 30 

... 2,905 

... 62 

... 104 

... 134 

... 197,273 

3,401 
... 782 

... 1,570 

1,821 
... 1,942 

23 
60 
70 

... 14,171 

666 

... 60,360 

... 19,369 

... 58 

145,514 
... 31 

... 10,698 

... 423 

... 35,985 

... 2,033 

... 743 

... 651 

63 

... 3,740 

... 715 

.. 50,107 

... 6,025 

1,880 


47 souls, or 76'2 

following tribes :• 

Kori, „. 
Knmhar, 

Kuril)', 

Ivuzagur, 

Dodlm, 

Lohai - , 

Miumar, 

Mali, 

Mallah, 

Muniliar, 

Moclii, 

Nat, 

Naik, 

NO uiy;v, 

Oih, 

Pasi. 

PictiiUrn, 
liuhti, 

liain, 

Uamaiya, 

Bangrcz, 
liawn, 

Riivitri, 
liaisi, 

Saikalgar, 

Satii, 

Shorngar, 

Sonar, 

Taga, 

Tuiuoli, 

Tawaif, 

Toll, 

Thatliora, 

Vail lulu, 

Bairfigi, 

Banra, 

Fakir, 

Goshiiin, 

Jogi, 

Sfidli, 

Bangali, 
Unspecified, 


i 1 cent, of the entiro 


11,793 
23,870 
1,213 
48 
7,157 
4,062 
298 
17,223 
978 
233 
87 
1,175 
75 
137 
6,327 
408 
20 i 
372 
4 

102 

161) 

3,299 

52 

637 

30 

5,873 

73 

7,503 

43,062 

281 

42 

966 

30 

182 

3,913 

82 

904 

5,325 

11,292 

407 

146 

1,661 


The Jats are the most important and most industrious of all the cultivators 
not only in this district hut in ilie entire Meerut divi¬ 
sion. As proprietors they hold zamind&ris in 488 
villages, and altogether have influenced the character of Meerut more than any 
other caste. In the Duab they are divided info two great classes—the Hole and 
the Dhe, corresponding to the Pachhade and Doswalo of Roliilkhand and Delhi. 
The Hele subdivision is by far the most numerous in this district. Heles are 
found in every parganah. The Dhes occupy several villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Babiigarh and Hkpur as JBachota; in the Sardhana tahsil they hold 
Chabariya, and in Meerut, Za inpur and other villages in its neighbourhood. 
The Heles and Dhes do not intermarry. The Holes profess a great contempt 
for the Dhes, apparently on the ground that the latter smoke, tako food and 
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clrink wiili Nais. The Dlies, too, aro followers for the most part of Hftaak 
Shdh, and call themselves Sikhs, though their usages do not in many respects 
correspond. The Dhes are in fact a later colony, and in their efforts to provide 
for themselves have interfered with the comfort of tlieir Hele brethren, who 
appear to have arrived in the district at a very early date. They all say that 
they came here from Jam aimer about 1,100 years ago, and this may be considered 
as a very closo approximation to the truth. They first settled in the north¬ 
west corner and drove out the Tagas from Chhaprauli, Kul an a, and Baraut, and 
gradually extended their possessions throughout the whole district. 

The most numerous clans of the Jats in this district are the Salaklain, Sa- 
rdwat, llalal, Jhar, Dewate, Naim, and Suranj. Tho 
Jits s It lidow Salaldain hold 52 villages in Bug pat and 16 in Sar- 

dhana; the Sariwats have 20 villages, of which 12 are in QMziabad, five in 
Maw&ua, and two in Bagpat. The Dalils hold 36 villages in the Ilapur talitil 
and two elsewhere. The Jhars have 16 villages in Hapur and 11 in Mavrina. 
The Dcwates possess 26 villages in the south and east; the Nahris 18 in Gh&zi- 
abad; the Suranj clan hold 17 in tho Meerut tahsil, and the Kbokhars have 11 
villages in Bagpat. The remaining elans, with tho number of villages they hold 
are as follows:— 


Ddnkar, 

Dankflr, 

Gliatwala, 

PanwAr, 

Jlholiau, 

Kondu, 

Umkra, 

Man, 

Naiii. 
t 'liakara, 
Surolia, 
Puniya, 
Hori, 

SurSn, 

Dhfika, 

Bakima, 

Bliara, 

Malak, 

Udiayan, 

Garalc, 

Bora, 

Kliarkhar, 

ICackbwiihit, 

Iludwal, 

K&li, 

Ghauglias, 

Kandrayan, 

Mavi, 


13 Klindu, 

8 BhogAd, 

3 Ujldn, 

13 ICakriln, 

1 Jalchar, 

2 Fount, 

u AHliwat, 

2 JarAna, 

6 Blingri, 

4 Tahala, 

3 Borhan, 

1 Kiijli, 

2 Kulkul, 

4 GatUbwara, 

a MallAjal, 

14 Kiwi, 

2 Sadheri, 

11 Jangaltt, 

3 Salaku, 

] Pliahvuli, 

4 Silub, 

1 Mandhar, 

1 Rodivui, 

1 Taliilar, 

<S Galiya, 

6 Bhaiuida, 

2 Mohuriya, 

1 Sebak, 


I Sahint, 

3 Karbur, 

3 Bakun, 

4 KUebon, 

I Galsat, 

3 Pabariyn, 

9 SAIiigw3.ii, 

1 Inurr, 

3 NaulAya, 

3 Birivai, 

2 Chaim I, 

2 Got,v Ai, 

3 Morns, 

1 J abar, 

i Bala, 

1 Koliai, 

2 Baudaa, 

1 Kairiiiar, 

4 Bab Ininin, 

6 Konta, 

2 Bbatiyaa, 

1 Soraj, 

1 Dhiingi, 

4 Ilalcrahnn, 

4 Masuli, 

4 Bftja, 

2 Cliaklau, 

1 MAjm, 


3 
1 
1 

1 
7 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
1 

1 

2 
1 
I 
1 


Amongst these 92 names there are several taken from clans of Rajpdts, such as 
D&ukar, Panwar, Dahima, Kachhvvaha, Bagri, &c., others from names of 
places or persons, while the name Jangdla reminds us of the Mleehcha tribe of 
that name in the Paurdnik geography. Of the villages given above, 151 are 
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situated in the Eagpat talisi), 49 in Hawaii a, 37 in Sardbana, 105 in Hapur, 
86 in Meerut, and 60 in the Gh&ziabad tahsil; total 488. 

There is no tribe in these provinces whose history has given rise to more 

conjecture than the Jits. 1 According to their own 
History. , 

account they are the descendants oi the marriage of 

Rajputs with women of an inferior class, and in this manner they account for 

the names of the Rajput tribes amongst their own clans. The local story makes 

the Jats of Meerut the descendants of one J.iswant Singh. Others derive the 

name from the jdla or hair of Mahadeo, or that they are tho descendants of the 

great Jadu race. Those ulio do not regard themselves as natives of India trace 

their origin to the north-west, and give Gavh-gajni or Ghazni as their old abode, 

which may be Ghazni in A fghanistan, or the old city of Gajnipur near Rawal Pindi. 

In the Panjab the Jals form nearly one-half the population of the various dmibs 

from the foot of the hills down to Multan, and nearly four-tenths of tho entire 

population. West of the Ravi they are nearly all Musalmdns. In Bharatpur 

(Bhurtpore) and Biana the Juts are also numerous, and here the Hindu section 

point to Kandahar as their parent country, while the Musalmdns adhere to 

Garh-gajui. General Cunningham identifies them with tho Xanthii of Strabo 

and the Iatii of Pliny, and derives their origin from the country of Zotale on 

the Oxua. He places them iu tho end of the seventh century in Sindh, and 

identifies them with the Zaths, who plundered the army of Mahmud ou their 

return from Somn&th, Though there is a strong presumption that the Scythian 

Iatii of the classical writers are identical with the Zaths of the early Musalmfin 

histories, and that the latter are the ancestors of the Juts of the present day, 

yet many authorities lean to the account given of their origin by the Jats 

themselves, that they are the offspring of mixed marriages, and of Aryan, not 

Turanian, descent 2 . 

A degraded Rajput tribe calling themselves Ghanlums arc found in the 


Chauhfms Duab and RohilkliUnd. They hold eighteen villages 

chiefly in the B&gpat, Meerut, and GUziabad tahsils. 
They are not regarded as Kshatriyas, and clo not intermarry with Rajpirt clans. 
They stand in the same relation to Kshatriyas as the Jats and Gujars, and in 
common with the J4ts, kci rdo (or concubinage) is lawful amongst them, and the 

1 See Beames’ Elliot, I., I3n ; Cunningham Arch. Sur., II, 3 , 63 ■ Lassen’B Bactrian Coins. 
They are identical with the Jats [Jilts] of the Paujab. 

* It is impossible to follow up these speculations here, or to enter into a discussion as to the 
connection of the Jats with tho Musaa Gete or great Getas and S.ikca Scythians, who were essen¬ 
tially the same as the Dali (Dhe?) Scythians, nil of which belonged to tho groat tribe of Sirs 
or Abars. The reference to General Cunningham’*, Lassen's, and Sir H. Elliot’s works contail 
most of the arguments on both sides of the question. The Jits undoubtedly entered the upper 
Daah from the Punjab ; tire Heles probably about the tenth to the twelfth centuries, and the 
Dliea within the last) 50 years. 
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offspring of such connection is legitimate. Their principal gctras are Antal. 
Kachhwaha, Clnu ilian, Tanw&r, Buriy an, Laklia, Ifahadw&r, Makhlachha, and 
Bahai. Six of the twelve Kayath gotras are represented in this district: the 
Ki illia Mathur, Bhatnagar, Sribastab, Kulsreshta, Saksena 

and A mash t a. They are, however, of little importance 
cither for intelligence, wealth, or numbers. The Kulsreshta clan holds 15 villages. 

The Gujars arc more numerous in. this district than in any other in these 
Gf . . irs Provinces, numbering 60,350 souls. Next comes Sahfi- 

ranpnr, Bulandslmhr, and Uuzaffarnagar. In Roliil- 
kliand they number over 10,000 in the Moradabad and Bareilly districts. They 
appear again in strength in Agra and Jahum, and have a considerable colony 
in thojunglo tracts of Mirzapur. Altogether they number over a quarter of 
a million in these Provinces. In the Punjab they are chiefly Musalm&ns. The 
Gujars are of very unsettled habits, and much given to cattle-lifting and a life 
of plunder. Their favourite home in this district is in the jungle tracts in the 
khddirs of the Jumna, llindan and Ganges, whore the rough, uncultivated wastes 
afford them good pasturage for their cattle. During the latter half of the 
past century and the first quarter of the present century there were several 
powerful Gujar chiefs in this district, but thoir possessions have been much 
reduced during the old settlements. Their most influential clans are the Bainsla, 
Kasana, Mitwi, Bagri, and Dede. At the end of the last century Jit Singh, 
Gujar of Pariehhatgarh, was one of the mist powerful Hindu chieftains in the 
district. In the time of Raja Gulab Singh Bahsiuna became the head-quar¬ 
ters of the Gujar confederacy, and continued so until the union of theLandhaura 
and Bahsiuna estates. Tho Gujars have zamindari possessions in 209 villages. 
The Bainsla clan hold 16 villages, Kasana, 15; Khobra, 16; Mavyi, 30; Bagri, 
31; Dede, 20; Morbal, Bosvval, and Molli, 5 each; Kanina, 4; Ddhima,Hon, 
Bhali, and Jobar clans, 3 each ; die Khubar, Adhdna, Tabri, Muaddn, Bad- 
Inina, Gotdr, Mdhila, Goli, Chandela, Bb.uUna, Chliokar, and Chatrdna, two each, 
and tho Bhadrana, DhauJel, SarsaL, Ohander, Magori, Jindhar, Kahari, Yona, 
Tougar, Dala, Blind lira, Ratin', Pihvan, Mtimri, B.ipau, Kajwan, Tanwar, 
Sardlna, Dahra, Sukal, Bahtor, Basarti, and Kalsiya clans one village each. 
The increase of cultivation in the Gujar villages through which the canal passes 
has been a subjoct of remark of late years, and with this change to agricultural 
life a marked improvement has taken place in their character. It issaid ofthose 
inhabiting the upper slope of the Jumna that (( they have improved fifty per cent, 
since the mutiny.” Their character is now very different from that of their 
brethren in the lowor valley, who still adhere to thoir hereditary occupation of 
oattle-lifting. This habit is much fostered by the unsteadiness arising from 
their profession of grazier. Of the villages mentioned above, 12 are situated iu 
tho Bagpat lahsll, 81 in Mawana, 6iu Sardhaua, 23 in Hapur, 31 in Meerut, 
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and 56 in GlAziabad ; total, 209, The Gujars and their history have been noticed 
under the Sahsiranpur district. 

The Ta"a tribe is one of the most numerous in this district, and is confined to 
the S a ha ran pur, Muzaffarnagar, Bulandshahr, Morad- 
abaci, and Meerut districts. A few scattered members 
are found in other districts, but they are inconsiderable in both numbers and 
importance. Their most powerful clans are the Mitwal, Gaur, Dikhit, Pasban, 
Mahashwara, Deban, and Saudlas. In Bagpat there is a tribe of Tagas, called 
Clmiat or Chula, who are said to have come from Ohata or Chara, on the eastern 
borders of Bikanir ; a well known division of Tagas is into Bisa or full caste, 
and Dasa or half caste. Tlie Dusas, entered separately in the list to the num¬ 
ber of 574, probably belong to the latter division, in which the marriage of 
widows is allowed. The name Taga is said to be derived from the words “ tydg- 
dena ‘‘to give up.” Ono story has it that in the reign of Parikshit, king 
of Hasting pur, the snakes attacked the city, and notwithstanding that Parikshit 
retired into the middle of tlio Ganges to avoid them he was bitten and died. 
Hia son Janamejaya resolved on the extirpation of the great snake race and 
summoned Brahmans from all quarters to aid him. Amongst these the Tagas, 
who also call themselves Gaur Tagas, came in great numbers from the south, 
probably from Gonda, in Ondh. Preparations were made for a great horn or 
sacrifice, and all the Nagas were slaughtered except Takshak and Vasuki, who 
were saved at the intervention of a Brahman. In reward for their aid on this 
occasion the Raja bestowed on each of the Brahmans present a grant of a 
village within the pdn leaf distributed witli atr at the close of the ceremony, so 
that they became cultivators of the soil and gave up their positiou as Brahmans. 
Those who refused the grant and continued Brahmans retired to Haridna, 
whilst the Tagas settled down about Hastintipur, whence thoy emigrated and 
took possession of the neighbouring parganalis. With few exceptions, all 
the Tagas in this district claim descent from the Gain* Brahmans. Another 
legend makes them descendants of one Iswar Bhdt, by a prostitute, in the 
reign of tko same Raja, but tho traditions of all tribos in the district declare 
them to be the degenerate descendants of a Brahman stock, who were in pos¬ 
session of tho district as cultivators long before the arrival of the Jals from 
the west. Retreating before the Juts and Gujars, the Tagas abandoned the nortb- 
westem pavganahs where those warlike tribes first settled, and are now chiefly 
found in tho pavganahs to the south of the district. The Hindu Tagas are 
zamindarsin 289 villages. The llilwal gotra hold 46 villages in tahsil Ghdzi- 
abad, tlie Dikliits have 19 in the same tahsil, and the Gaurs 11 j the Pasbdns 


Tagn, landowners. 

Sardhana tahsil. 


possess 55 villages and tbc Delons 18 in tho Hdpur 
tahsil, and the Sandlas have 22 villages, chiefly in tho 
The Mahcshwaras have 12 villages, all hut one lying in the 
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Mavv&na tahsil, and the Kaitsik clan possess 11 villages in Bagpat. The remain¬ 
ing clans of Hindu Tagas, with the number of villages they occupy, are as 
follows : — 
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Of these 43 are situated in the Bagpat tahsll, 31 in Mawana, 23 in Sar- 
dhana, 94 in Hapur, 10 in Meerut, and 88 in the Grhaziabad tal-sil. 
Musalmdn Tagas hold 46 villages. The Bainsdn gotra have two and the 
Basyans four villages in GMziabad, and the latter one also in Mawdna. The 
Maheshwara possess 21 villages in Mawdna and 7 inHdpur, whore also the Mu- 
salmdn Galsans liavo two and the Musalmdn Pdsbdns four villages. Neither 
the Hindu nor the Musalmdn Tagas are good cultivators, but it is said that their 
condition in this respect ia improving, and when brought into competition with 
the Jats they improve by the example shown them. 

The Ahirs are for the most part found in the Bagpat tahsil. Sir H. M. Elliot 
writesThe only districts which in the Ain-i-Alihan 
aro said to hijye Ahir zaminddr? are Nagina and Sar- 
dhana.” At the present time there is not a single Ahlr zamfnddr in the Sar- 
clhaua tahsil. Among the Ahirs in this district the Deswdls of Bdgpat are the 
most numerous, holding 15 villages out of the 44 possessod by the tribe. The 
Bhaddna and Dogvi clans hold two each ; the Ndhariya fire; the Satariya and 
Karoya fonr each, and tho Jarwdl, Bhalol, Lddhi, Jariya, Dahiina, Kanra, 
Ohusba, Bariydn, Buhdniya, Bhaldn, Tanwar and Jutbdya clans, one village 
each. There are 23 villages in the Bdgpat tahsil, 8 iti Mawdna, 5 in Meerut, 
and 8 in the Ghdziabad tahsil; total, 44. The Ahirs are widely spread all 
over these provinces, and are in a position somewhat similar to that of the GujarS 
and Jdts. Some connect them with the Abhiri of Ptolemy. 

The Musalmdn Mew&tis or Meosaro not mentioned in the census of 1872, 
They hold two villages in the Hapur tahsil. The Dbagal 
clan of Hindu Moos also hold one village rathe Ghazi- 
abad tahsil. In earlier times they were a very powerful tribe in the northern 
Dudb. It was in a great measure due to their exertions that the Gahlots suc¬ 
ceeded in dislodging the Dors from Bulandsbahr and the south of Meerut. In 
return the Meos were permitted to appropriate large estates in the conquered 
country. They were, however, always turbulent and unmanageable, and are 
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frequently mentioned by the Persian historians. As early as 1211 A. D. they 
gave considerable trouble to the Masai man rulers of Delhi. In that year we read 
in the Tal/akdt-i-JFasiri, that Ulugh Khan 1 inflicted a severe chastisement “ on 
the J Jawds of the Duab between the Ganges and the Jumna. He fought much 
against the infidels and cleared the roads and neighbouring country from in¬ 
surgents.” A similar expedition was organized in 1211) A. D,, and in 1251) Ulugh 
Khan exercised his horsemen by making war upon the Mawas while awaiting 
the attack ofthc Mughala from the west. For a long time the Meos remained in 
peace until the accession of Ghaiyas-nd-din Balbau in 12ii5 A. D,, who employed 
himself in harrying the jungles in which they concealed themselves. The his¬ 
torian Zia-uJ-din Barni writes that the turbulence of the Mewatis had in¬ 
creased to such an extent that they used to plunder the houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dehli itself. To such a pitch had their daring extended 
that it was found necessary to close the western gates of the city at after¬ 
noon prayer. The Sultan spent a whole year in his expeditions against them, 
and built fort3 and posts to protect the city from their incursions. In this 
campaign 100,000 of the royal army were slaiu by the Mewatis according 
to Barni, but more probably the same number of tho enemy were slain as 
Firishta says. In the reign of Firoz Shah the tracts occupied by tho Meos 
in the Duab were known as Mawas, and from their wild and rugged cha¬ 
racter the word occasionally became synonymous with a fastness or place of 
strength. Thus we read 2 that Malik Oblmju, on his defeat by the royal forces, 
escaped into a Maw&s; again the defeated army of Ain-ul-mulk “ fell into- 
the hands of the Hindus of the Mauds.” In both these cases, referrino- 
as they do to tho Duab, the tracts occupied by tho Meos appear to me to be 
intended. In 14-2<3 A.D. also wo read that Mnbdrak Shah crossed the 
Jumna and “ attacked the village of Harauli, one of the well-known places in 
Mawas.” The expedition of Balban is not forgotten in this district, and to it 
is attributed the expulsion of the Meos from Meerut. They are now to bo 
chiefly found in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and Bud aim, and still bear the same cha¬ 
racter for violence and love of plunder that seems to have adhered to them from 
their earliest days. They are the principal dakaits of the present day not only 
in our own Provinces but all through Bajputdna, 

Tho Gaddis or Gadhis or Gadahlas are a small tribe resembling tho Gliosis, 
and for the most part Musahnans. They have a few scat¬ 
tered communities in Garhmuktesar, Sarawa, Has tin a- 
pur, Kithor, and Meerut. They arc zamindars of six villages, of which four 

1 Dowson’s Elliot, II, 352. Professor Dowson seems to be in some difficulty as to the 
meaning of the term Mawas, hut it can only refer to the Meos, whose power at this time is suffi¬ 
ciently clear from local lifetory. See further II, 379 : 111, 104, 133, 249, anti IV, 63 . 

2 Powson’s Elliot, III, 138, 249 , 
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are iu parganah Meerut, one in parganab Hastinapur, and one in Sarawa. 

The Hindu Kainbos of the Ghaup&r ciau have two villages in the Meerut tabsil, 

, and the Musalman Kainbos possess eleven villages, of 

Knmbos. , . 1 ° 1 

wlnoli five are m Ghaziabad, three in Meerut, two in. 

Sardhana, and one in the Mavv&na tabsil. The Rawas hold 17 villages in this 

_ district distributed among the folio win it aots :—Lephn, 

1 ; Soran, 1 ; Kaliyan, 1; Kanra. 2 ; Yona, 5 ; Deswal, 

1 ; Ohanhun, 5, and Biigri, 1. Six of these are situated in the Bagpat tabs!!, 

six in Sardhana, and one in Meerut. Bobras or Bhorns hold four villages in 

o 

B&gpat, of which two belong to tho Bokal elan and two to thePardsar clan. The 

Bahai clan of Ithattris hold five villages in Ghaziabad ; the Mabtir clan of 

Kahtirs possess two villages; the Nangal clan of Malls, five villages; the Ro* 

darbani clan of Gosh&ins, two villages; Griri Goshains, three; Nanakshahi 

GosliAins, two ; and Oharandiisi Goshains, two villages. 

The Muhammadans number 281,857 souls, of whom 134,101 are females. 

They are divided into Shaikhs, numbering 181,106, with 

86,137 females; Sayyicls, 7,729 ; Mnghals, 2,366 ; 

Path&ns, 19,117 (9,307 females), and unspecified 71,539 (33,670 females). The 

Shaikhs of the Meerut district divide themselves into seven classes:—(1) Sa- 

diki, the descendants of Abu Bakr;(2) Farrukhi, descendants of Umar; (3) 

Usindni, descendants of Usman; (4) Mard^ui, descendants of Muhammad; (5) 

Answdrijthe same ; (6) Nabi, the same; and (7) Kuraishi, considered the highest 

of tlio seven classes. It need hardly be said that the great mass of the Shaikhs 

are descendants of converted Hindus, The Shaikhs possess 49 villages; tho 

Afghans and Mugbals hold 42; Sayyids, 119; Mirs, 7; Biluchs, 5; and 

Ktisbbs, 1, These are in aiditiou to thoso already noted as in the hands of 

Nau-muslims and the Musalman divisions of Hindu tribes. Altogether 337 

villagos arc held by Musalmans in this district. The first application of the 

term Nau-muslim was to the Mughal converts who remained about Debli after 

the departure of Abdullah, graudson of Hulaku, in 1292 A.D. 

Amono-st tho non-Asiatic inhabitants, tho last census showed that 942 natives 

of Great Britain resided in the Meerut district. There 
Other nationalities. „ _ T .. ,, a 

were 8 French, 3 German, 6 Italian, 11 Portuguese, 3 

Swiss, and 1,176 .European inhabitants whose nationality was not specified ; total 

Europeans 2,149. The Eurasian inhabitants numbered 142 souls. Amongst 

foreign Asiatic nations residing in the district were 18 Afghans, 3 Armenians, 23 

Kashmiris, and 25 Nepalese. Amongst landholders, Englishmen hold 24 villages 

in the Ghaziabad tabsil, three in Maw&nn, and one in Bagpat; Frenchmen hold 

five villages in Bagpat, and an Arab has one in Sardhana. 


Other nationalities. 


] Dowson’s Elliot, IIT, 147. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of the population per 
each cultivated square mile and the proportion of 
castes according to culti- the principal castes in each parganah of the district. 
Tat1011, The Chamars form the great mass of the labouring 

population in every parganah, and in the whole Province number one- 
eighth of the entire population, being found in largo numbers in every 
district :— 


Parganah. 

Cultivated area in 
square miles. . 

Distribution of the principal castes per cultivated square mile. 
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Perhaps no more important facts can he gleaned from the recent census thau 
those relating to the occupation of the people. The 
broad distinction of agriculturists and non-agriculturists 
has always been observed in all the enumerations that have taken place in this 
district. In 1847 the proportion of the population engaged in agriculture was 
given as 392,109 souls, or 45 per cent., of the total population : in 1853 
the records show 510,135 souls, or 45 percent, and in 1865 the numbers 
were 521,890, or 43 per cent, of the total population. The census of 1872 
on this point is more explicit and gives materials from which a correct idea 
of the occupations of the 1,273,9 L4 souls inhabiting this district may bo ob¬ 
tained. Taking the same broad distinction, we have in 1872 an agricultural 
population numbering 537,230 persons, or 42'2 per cent, 
of the total population. Of these 445,700 were Hindus, 
or 35 per cent, of the entire population, and 91,414 were MusalmAns, or 7*2 per 
cent. Divided into the two classes of landowners and cultivators, the census 
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shows 232,583 (104,860 females) under the former class and 324,647 (136,455) 
under the latter class. The Hindu landowners numbered 106,182 males and 
84,623 females, while tiro Musalmaus showed 21,539 males and 20,237 females. 
The Musalmun cultivators arc set down at 49,638 (23,474 females). On the 
total agricultural population the male adults (above fifteen years of age) num¬ 
ber 184,916, consisting of proprietors of land, 79,203 ; cultivators, 105,258; 
ploughmen, 247 ; gardeners, 107; siugkara-growers, 47; and indigo-planters, 46. 
To complete the return of those depeudant upon the land, as distinguished from 
other occupations, wo should add to the above 3,269 persons engaged about ani¬ 
mals, and one-half the 58,656 males recorded as labourers, which would give a 
total of 21.7,513 adult males out of the district total of 428,682, ora little over 
one-balf. 

The agricultural comprises but one of the six classes into which the popula- 
Occupations other than 4ion was divided at the recent census. Taking the 
agriculture. remainder in order, and remembering that the figures 

refer only to male adults, the following facts may be gleaned. The first or pro¬ 
fessional class numbers 10,319 members, amongst whom are classed Government 
servants ; the loarned professions, art, &o., as family priests (6,217), pandits 
(645), school-masters (227), druggists (159), doctors (232), singers and musi¬ 
cians (392). Tho second or domestio class comprises 53,457 males engaged in 
entertaining and performing personal offices for men, such as inn-keepers, per¬ 
sonal servants (24,150), washermen, cooks, table-attendants, water-carriers 
(7,476), and sweepers (13,475). The third or commercial class gives 36,078 
males, and includes all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of 
various kinds, as merchauta (1,480), shop-keepers (17,043), money-lenders 
(3,491), aud the like; also persons engaged in tho conveyance of men, animals 
and goods, as porters (8,850), coolios (1,584), ekka-drivers (281), &c. Tho 
fourth class is the agricultural already noticed. The fifth class numbers 67,761 
males and embraces all industrial occupations, including those engaged in arts 
and mechanics, as painters (471), patwas or necklace-makers (220), saddlers 
(309), masons (693), carpenters (4,281), weavers (16,676), tailors (3,471), 
shoe-makers (3,842), <!ic. ; all persons engaged in the manufacture of food and 
drink, as grain-parohers (1,167), confectioners (750), green-grocers (962), 
butchers (948), &c., and all dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
In the sixth and last class tho indefinite and unproductive classes are arranged. 
They number 72,882 males amongst whom 58,656 are set down as labourers 
and 1,222 as excavators : beggars number 11,986, and form the greater 
portion of the class supported by the community at large. The population is 
essentially rural. There are only fifteen towns having a population exceeding 
5,000 inhabitants, aud the different non-agrioultural classes are chiefly found 
in the villages iu the interior of the district. 
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The panch or local indigenous tribunal is hereditary, and, as a rule, new men 

are neveradmitted except when the hereditary ones 

Pancliuvnts. are notoriously unfit for the duly. The new members 

are always men of wealth and influence. Panclmyats are held on private 

affairs, such as caste, family customs, relationship, private quarrels, and not 

unfrequentlj for the decision of criminal cases. The Nai or barber is employed 

to summon the parties, and when all are assembled tbe president (sar-panch) 

or umpire is appointed. The complainant first tells his story, and after that 

the defendant replies. Then the decision is given in accordance with the votes 

of the majority. In eases of want of unanimity the decision is sometimes put 

off from time to time. In villages these panclmyats sit in the chanpdl , and 

iu cities in mindirs and zhiwalas (temples). Sometimes among the lower classes, 

on annual holidays, the people put in their complaints, and tho assembled 

members of their caste decide tho case. A frequent punishment inflicted by a 

pane hay at is expulsion from caste (jlti jl kamaut ). A Chaudhri or head of a 

trade or profession was formerly appointed by Govern- 
Cliauilhi'is. , , . , , , , , „ ,, , 

ment, but this practice has long ceased to be lolloweu. 

The people now choose their own Cliaudhris, and the post is usually hereditary. 
Frequently, however, iu cases of great dissatisfaction the Chaud hris are displaced 
and new ones elected. Sometimes Cbaudkris are found useful in emergencies 
whon the Government requires certain work performed, but they are never able 
to collect many people together from their trades without pressure from some 
Government official. Privately the Ohaudhris decide the disputes that aviso iu 
their own baradari or guild, as at weddings, mournings, and whon a member 
has so committed himself that he ought to he ejected from his caste. In largo 
bazars the chief officer is called ehaukruyat; ho stands with regard to tho shop¬ 
keepers in tho same position as a Chaudhri in relation to a trade. In large 
bazars, too, the weighmen are important personages, and have as perquisite a 
pice iu tho rupee on all grain sold (toldi). In cities where many Brahmans 
live, as in Meerut, they form themselves into parties called tharas, each of which 
is presided over by a sirdar, who performs the samo duties as a Oknudkri. 

Labourers in this district take food usually but twice a day, once in the early 
, morning and again in the evening. Thoir food is 
generally maize, bujrajodr , and barley, and when wheat 
is cheap that also. From a half to two-thirds of a ser is considered a fair meal 
for an able-bodied man. Petty traders eat similar food, using more wheat the 
better their circumstances, and by the addition of ddl (split pulse) making up 
various dishes. Tho average price of barley is 26 sers per rupee, of maize 35 
sers, of bdjra 34 sers, of jo dr 36 sers, while the average price of ddl is three 
quarters of an anna the ser. The higher and well-to-do middle classes make 
gram, rice and wheat their chief food, seasoning their dishes with cjld (clarified 
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butter), spices, turmeric, &c. Two of tiie most favourite dishes amongst tho 
middle classes are kacham i, compounded of urd dal and fine flour, and khichri, 
which is a seasoned dish of ruling dal , bdjra and other grains boiled with 
rice. Fish aro eaten by the lower classes everywhere among Hindus. Brah¬ 
mans, Jats, Giijars, and Baniy.ts (orthodox and Jains), however, do not eat 
fish. Among the bettor classes this article of food is consumed by K&yaths and 
Bengalis ; Europeans and Musalmans too are largo consumers. In the early 
part of the hot weather large quantities of cucumbers (kachm) and melons 
(j,arbuz<i or water-iuelou, and kharbuzci or musk-melon) are consumed by all 
classes. In villages younggram and mustard leaves are eaten, and potatoes 
everywhere by the well-to-do classes. The sanhtkm, or fruit of the san plant, 
is a favourite vegetable; so also carrots (gdjar or zanlak ), and among tho wealthy 
classes the kanioal- kakri, or root of tho lotus. European vegetables aro gain¬ 
ing ground and are now found growing in tho neighbourhood of most large 
towns. In the Bagpat tali si!, even so far removed from the residence of Euro¬ 
peans, 55 acres of onions were grown in 187 J. Among the grains oaten by 
the lower castes, especially Kabars, are sanwak and pusdi, which grow spontane¬ 
ously, and mandwa , a very cheap grain. 

In villages houses aro very rudely constructed. As a rule gdd (mortar) or 
Habitations 9 on da (moistened earth) are piled up in the shape of walls 
and plastered outside and inside with a composition of 
cow-dung and oarth mixed. Beams are thrown over and a straw roof laid on. 
This is a house or gliar, and some four or five glum formed into a court are the 
ihdtah or enclosure. According to the size of the houses there are the ddldn, 
kotha , kothri (or store-room), and dobdri. In villages the kotha generally has 
two kothris, and the verandah with its chhappar or straw roof is called the ddldn. 
In towns tho ddldn is usually a large room with some two, three, or four doors. 
The size of a village house varies considerably, but the average dimensions are 
20 feet by 10 feet, and on an average nine persons live in one ihdtah, The up¬ 
per classes in town and country build their houses of brick and mortar, and 
they generally havo eight or nine rooms. As a rule, in villages, oue family 
lives in one room (kotha.) The gate or door of the ihdtah is called deorhi, 
and usually in front of this is built a small chaldtm (or platform) corrupted 
in village parlance to chauntra. Hare the inhabitants of the ihdtah lounge and 
smoke. The Giijars have fewer houses in each ihdtah than Jats and AMrs. 
Moreover, these people havo not woodendoors, butoniy bambu gratings such asare 
seen in cattle-sheds, called khiraks . The lower castes as Chamars and Chiibras 
•frequently live in straw pdlscallod raotis: this is called a doahhama chhapar; in 
many villages a whole family lives in one such hut. Occasionally a great 
number of these are huddled together with a courtyard in the centre, which serves 
the same purpose as a chaupdl among the higher castes, and a cow-fold 
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as well. As compared with village houses, town houses are usually deficient 
in width and the courtyards are smaller. Garariyas and Nats (jugglers) 
usually lire in huts made of the part of the sarpat grass called sivki hence 
the generic name sirhiycdog applied to these classes. The statistics of the 
house enumeration have already been given. There are no buildings of any 
noted architectural merit iu this district. Those in the 
^ ^ * city are noticed in the article Meerut. The Hindu 

temples are all small, containing the sanctuary only, which is a conical chamber 
scarcely lighted by one small door, at which the worshipper presents his offering 
and offers up his supplication. The temples are called Shiwalas, Mah&dewas, 
and Th&kurdwaras. Opposite the sanctuary door is the stone saucer, arghu or 
jaleriy in which the stone representing the Shiva ling called pindi is placed. 
Placed round are the artin or censers in which the Hindu worshippers put oil 
and wicks of cotton, and which they slowly move before the image while saying 
their prayers, This ceremony is gone through once every day by all zealous 
Brahmans, and on Mondays often twice, once in the morning and once in the 
evening. This is the end of their service, and is followed by a sermon or hatha 
from the attendant pandit. Other properties laid up in the templo are the ghanta 
(large bell); the ghariya (small bell); jhanjh (cymbals); sayik (conch shell); 
achmani (the small spoon used in the ceremony of rinsing the month); the 
sampali (small vessel in which the Hindtis put their offerings), which lies before 
the sinhdsan or throne on which the idols recline. Suspended are the lamps 
(dipak) to lighten the sanctuary, and the dhiipddn (or censer) in which the incense 
(dhiip) is burnt. In the Jain or Saraugi temples, which in this district are 
found inconsiderable numbers, Parasnhth is worshiped under the form of a 
kind of iron cross. The rest of his worship is very similar to that of Shiva. 
There are also a few Devi temples. Here Devi is worshipped twice a year, 
and fairs are held at the same time. Rice, sweetmeats, flowers, Ac., are 
offered up, and worship continues for several days. The chief service is held 
in Jeth. 

There are no settlements of the Brahma Sarnaj in the district. Christian 

„ „ . missionaries early settled here among the town and 

Religion. J ° 

rural populations, and there are at present eight Church 

Mission Stations:— 



Number of Average nttend- 
Wken entered upon. Native Chris- anco of pupils 
tians. in school. 


Meerut, ... 
Kankarkhera and Maliyana, 
Ikla and Gbaziabad, 

Mawina and Hapur, 
I’ilkhiia, Mt 


816 

558 

1862-69 

1804-67 

1663 



22 

Unoccupied, 
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The census of 1872 gives the number of Native Christians as 730. These 
statements clearly show how slow the progress of Christianity has been after 
the unremitting labours of more than half a century. The Christians of Ilda 
were originally Cham&rs of Aghwanpur. Why they loft Agbw&npur is not 
quite clear. The zamindars point out that they were guilty of some unde¬ 
fined offence which necessitated their expulsion from the village. The Chris¬ 
tians themselves say they wero so persecuted that when an opportunity of 
settling elsewhere presented itself, they were glad to avail themselves of it, and 
their statement is probably correct. All the tahsildars agree that the condition 
of the Native Christians has improved since the adoption of their new religion. 
From the condition of Ckamar serfs they have becomo a tolerably respectable 
body of masons and small agriculturists. But the system that places the secular 
affairs of a Christian settlement under the management of the pastor has in 
a <*reat measure destroyed the independence of the converts. This has been 
the case at Ilda. The Church Society has sent money, and tlve Christians, 
always looking upon themselves as a privileged subsidised race, have become 
more and more idle, failed to pay their rents, and then borrowed money at a 
high rate of interest. The Church Society now find* it necessary to withdraw 
pecuniary support, and in all probability the settlement will collapse. Con¬ 
nected with the Delhi Mission is the Shahdara Christian settlement. The 
converts there are labourers, shop-keepers, and shoe-makers. Originally they 
wore Chamars. 

There are about 250 Native Ohristians at Sardhana, the descendants of 
those who embraced Christianity in the time of the 
Eegam Sutnru, and persons who became proselytes to 
Christianity d«ring the famine of 1860-31 and 1839. The Christians were all 
originally low-casto Hindus, and Mr. Thornton has very unjustly held them up 
as a notoriously idle and profligate race. Such is not t-lie case, for they are an. 
orderly people and in every way infiuitely superior to their own former fellow- 
castemen. The Roman Catholic priests work hard for their little colony, and are 
greatly revered and respected. At St. John’s College some of the boys are in¬ 
structed for the priesthood,, and others taught to read and write the Nagari and 
Urdu characters. The instruction for the priesthood is peculiar. There are some 
twelve little native boys who can quote whole chapters of the Latin Bible 
and nearly nil the prayers of the Missal. Those who cannot sympathise 
with the system must admire the patience and devotion of the Italian 
priests who have put themselves to the trouble of imparting such instruc¬ 
tion. The majority of the Christian population here are cultivators and wea¬ 
vers, whilo many are the pensioned descendants of the European ser¬ 
vants of Bogatn Sumru, and still bear the appellation of Sdhib and Mem 
Skliib, 
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The Muhammadan religion is making no further progress among the people, 
and Hindu converts to Islam are now as rare as those 
Muhammadan religion. ^ Christianity. The Suunis in this district are more 

numerous than the Shiahs, though the latter are a most influential minority. 
The sectarian hatred that exists elsewhere between these co-religionists is hero 
little felt. Wahabi tenets are said to be vapidly gaining ground among the 
Sunnis, while the Shiahs are as yet scarcely alf'ected bj r the revival. There is 
very little fanaticism among the Musalmans of this district, and, as a rule, they 
are miserably poor. Many fine estates have within the last few years passed 
from Musalmans into the hands of the Hindu money-lenders, who are fast becom¬ 
ing the largest lauded proprietors of the district. This is much to be regretted, 
for as a rule Musulin&n gentlemen are easy landlords and their tenantry are a 
contented people. 

Under the Government system education is making rapid trides among 
Education among the the people, notwithstanding the objection to education 
. people. generally professed by most of tho Jats and the Musal- 

man dislike to the practical knowledge taught in tho Government schools. Tho 
educational arrangements in this district are under the supervision of the In¬ 
spector of the 1st Circle, in concert with the Local Educational Committee, pre¬ 
sided over by the Judge. The first step towards inaugurating a sound system 
of village schools was taken in 1815, by the issuing of instructions for the col¬ 
lection of data as to the actual state of educatiou iu these Provinces. Tho results 


of this inquiry were embodied in a report, and on this action was so far taken 
that a number of village schools were established in 1818. It was found that 
the district then contained 161 Persian, 205 Hindi, 13 Arabic, and 28 Sanskrit 
schools; total, 410. Of Persian schools there were 47, in which tlio Kurdn was 
read; of the Hiudi 22, in which Sanskrit knowledge was imparted. In one school 
Arabic was taught by a Rajput, and Hindi and Persian instruction offered in 
another by a Brahman. Among the Persian and Arabic teachers there were 
170 Muhammadans, four Brahmans, two Kayaths, and one Rajput. Among 
the Hindi and Sanskrit teachers, 204 Brahmans, 5 Kayaths, 20 Muhammadans, 
four Jogis, and one Bairagi, Of the pupils throughout tho district 873 wore 
Muhammadans, 911 Brahmans, 112 Rajputs, and 117 Kayaths. The course of 
instruction in the Persian school embraced the reading of the works commonly 
used in native schools. In the Hiudi schools it was confined to agricultural 
and commercial accounts, The total number of pupils iu tho district was but 
3,798. Considering the number of male children fit for instruction to be one- 
twelftli of the total population, it was found that of these only five per cent, 
attended school. 1 The number of pupils in Government schools alone now 
exceeds the total number of pupils in the district in 1847-48. Working on this 


1 TJiorntun’s Memoir, p, 84, Calcutta, I860, 
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foundation the village schools rapidly increased, tahsili schools were opened 
in 1856, the new village schools in 1858-59, and the Meerut zila school in 1867., 
The last has now a fine building at its disposal, for which the Government sanc¬ 
tioned an expenditure of Rs. 20,000, The normal school at Meerut was opened 
in 1859 for training teachers for the vernacular schools of the circle, and affords 
a year’s instruction gratis to each student. There is an aided school at Ghdziabad 
belonging to tho Dohli P. G. Society for the children of railway employes. 
Thero are also aided schools aL Baraut and IMpur, the Meerut citizens’ school, 
which is in part supported by the municipality, and tho Church Mission school. 
Among the well-to-do classes it is usual to entertain a private tutor for the 
education of the sons, and from tho very mixed company met with in the Govern¬ 
ment schools it will be long before they become popular. Amongst the lowest 
classes of Hindus and Musahnans thero is little education, and there are few who 
can do more than with difficulty decipher the JSagari character. The monthly 
salary of a Government village, circuit, or halkahbandi teacher is Its. 6, 9, 12, 
and 15, according to his grade. In 1847-48 his average pay w as only Rs. 2, S a 
month. 

The following tables give tho educational statistics of the whole district, 


Present statistics. 


according to the returns of the Department of Public 
Instruction, for 1860-61, 1871-72, and 1874-75 
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Educational Returns of 1874-75. 
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In 1872 an attempt was made, for the first time, to register the literate (those 
Education according to who could read and write) according to sex, age, and 
the census. religion. Though not to be considered trustworthy, 

yet as the first attempt in this direction the results must be noticed here. The 


following table gives the number of Hindus and Musa) mans who can read and 
write, and tho percentages of the same to the total population of tho same 
religion, sex, and age. The Christian population is so small that the returns 
affecting it have beeu omitted :— 
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These figures show that great room exists for the extension of education in 
this district. Taking all religions, only 1'3 per cent, of the male children up to 
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12 years are under instruction, only 3 7 per cent, of the male population be¬ 
tween 12 and 20 can read and write, and only 4-9 per cent, of the population 
above 20 years of ago. Female education is practically absent. 

There are thirteen printing presses in the district. Of these four are in 

cantonments—two regimental and two private. There 
Printing presses. , , . 1 

is also ono in the Central Jail, six in Meerut city, 

and two at Sardhana. The Lawrence Gazette, JalwaMr , Muir Gazette, JLajm- 

ul-Akhbar, AkUbar Alam, and Meerut Gazette are newspapers printed in Urdu 

at, native presses in Meerut. The Jagat Samaehar is printed in Hindi. At 

Sardhana tho priests print school-books for the nse of their schools. 

There are no peculiar dialects spoken in the district; tho language in common 

„ uso among the mass of tho inhabitants is the ordinary 

Language. , J 

Hindi, with an intermixture ol Persian and Arabic. 

The language of servants in cantonments, known as ‘ bungalow bhdsha is a 

curious mixture of bad Urdu, bad Hindi, and vilely pronounced English. 

Amongst the better class of natives the pure Urdu of Dehli is spoken, in a 

manner duo to the closeness of Meerut to the imperial city. 

The principal post-office is in Meernt cantonments, whence letters for tho 

offices in the interior are daily despatched by runners. 

There are thirteen imperial offices, viz,, Meerut, .Bag- 

pat, Baraut, Biuauli, Diana, Ghaziabad, Garhmnktcsar, Hapur, Mawdua, Mu- 

rddnagar, Pilkkua, Shahdara, and Sardhana. The district dak offices number 

twenty-ono, viz., BaMdurgarli, Baloni, Begamabad, Baksav or Sakbera, Bah- 

suma, Olihaprauli, Dalai, Dhauldna, Daula, Daurala, Iucbauli, EariJnagar, 

Gobra, Jdni, Khekara, Kharkoda, Kutdna, Kumruddinnagar, Loni, Parichhat- 

garh, aud Shahjahanpnr. The post-office statistics for three years during the 

last decade are shown in tho following table;— 
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In addition to tbe above, tbe receipts in 1860-61 from staging bungalows 
amounted to Rs, 1,016, and the expenditure to Rs. 785; the receipts for 

37 , 
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service postage to Rs. 3fi,97l, and the expenditure to the same amount, making 
o, total receipts of Rs. 1,54,394. Tho returns below give the numbers of 
letters, newspapers, parcels, and books received and despatched during 1861- 
62, 1865-66, and 1870-71:- 



Tke Meerut subdivision of the Telegraph Department comprises the main 
line from Ambala to Agra, and the branch linos from 
Ghaziabad to Dehli, from Meerut to Mussoovoe, and 
from Rurki to Hard war. The head-quarters of the subdivision are at Meerut, and 
the whole is included in the Punjab Division. There are telegraph offices afctho 
railway stations at Gfh&ziabad, Meerut city and cantonments, and Begatnabad 
within this district. 

The chaukidavs or village watchmen, as reorganised under Act XVI. of 1873, 
j, u numbered 2,600 men in 1873, entertained at an annual 

cost of Rs. 93,600, which is mot from the provincial 
budget. The ordinary pay is at the rate of Rs. 3 per watchman per month. 
There is one watchman to every 401 inhabitants, and there are 1,518 inhabited 
villages in the district. The regular police are enrolled under Act V. of 1861, and 
during the same year numbered 1,469 men of all ranks, costing Rs. 1,151,679 
per annum, of which Rs. 1,11,243 were chargeable to the provincial revenue. 
The proportion of police to urea is one to 1 ’6 square miles, and to total 
population is one to every 807 inhabitants. The following statement shows 


the crime statistics and the results of police action for seven 
mutiny: — 
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The cases of heinous crime in this district undetected are both many and 
heavy, and it would appear that there are few districts in these Provinces where 
the administration in this respect bears such little fruit. The Magistrate attri¬ 
butes this state of affairs to the present village communal system undergoing a 
process of disintegration, rendering the village joint responsibility null and void, 
and to undue reductions in the numbers of the force. The Inspector-General, 
on the other hand, attributes it to the non-enforcement of the responsibility of 
landowners in reporting crime under the existing regulations; whatever maybe 
the cause, the results are not creditable to the administration. 

There are first-class police-stations in Meerut city and cantonments, Baraut, 
Bdgpat, Sardhana, Ghaziabad, Ha pur, Garlnnnktesar, Pariehhatgarh, Jam, 
Begamabad, Kharkoda, Mawana, Diuuila, Sliahdara, and Kithor. Second-class 
stations exist at Loni, Dhaulana, Binauli, Meerut, Ohhapranli, Baleni, Khekara, 
Dalia, "Desna, Pilkhua, Murddnagnr, Piith, Baksar, Kuinruddhmngar, Bah- 
suma, Sarzapur, Kunkurkhora, and Mau. Third-class stations or outposts 
are established at Bahr&mbas, Dalri, Phaphunda, Baia Partabpur, Piith kb&s, 
Inchauli, Kasimpur, Kutana, Jagaula, Dohai, Mewari, Ksili, Upahra, and 
Nizampur, most of which arc noticed in the Gazetteer portion of this article. 

The result of the inquiries instituted regarding the practice of female in- 
j f ^ fantieide in this district was that only five villages in¬ 
habited by the Burba and Tewat septs of Jats of the 
Helo stock wero proclaimed. In 1871-72 they numbered 819 souls, amongst 
whom there wore 259 boys and 59 girls, and the rules were put in force from 
tlio 1st April, 1871, These villages are all situated in the Hapur parganah, and 
during the year 1871-72 the rules worked well, so that it was not found neces¬ 
sary to institute any prosecutions for evasion. In 1873 Mr. Ploivden presented 
an exhaustive report on tlio Jats, Ahirs, and Giijars based on special in¬ 
quiries directed to ho takon during the preparation of the census of 1872, from 
which it would appear that he considered these three tribes as needing further 
examination, besides pointing out certain villages where it seemed advisable to 
at once introduce tho rules for repression. His successor was directed to 
review these statements aud make definite proposals for the introduction of the 
Act, but these instructions wero carried out in such a way that no orders could 
issue during 1874. 

Tho statistics of the central jail are as followsThe average number of 
prisoners in jail in 1850 was 378; in 1860 was 1,799, 
Central jail. an( j j a ig70 was 1,329; the ratio per cent, of this 

average number to the population, as shown in the census of 1865 (1,199,593}, 
was in 1850, -031; in 1860, ‘150; in 1870, -154. The number of prisoner's 
admitted in 1860 was 3,902, aud in 1870 was 2,52o, of whom 98 were iemales, 
Tho number of prisoners discharged in 1870 was 1,289. In 1870 there were 


Central jail. 
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District jail. 


873 admissions into hospital] giving a ratio of admissions to aveiage strength of 
65-66; of these 136 died, or 10-23 of ihe total strength. Tho cost per prisoner 
per annum in 1870 was for rations } Ss. 19-12-0; clothing, Rs. 2-14-9; fixed 
establishment, Its. 17-5-3; contingent guards, Re. 1-10-2; police guards, Rs. 3-9-0; 
and additions and repairs, Rs. 2-10-13, or a total of Rs. 47-14-1. The total 
manufactures during the same year amounted to Rs. 1,320-1-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Rs. 9-15-8. In 1870 the Muhammadan prisoners 
numbered 507, aud the Hindu 803. There were 34 prisoners under 16 years of 
age, 1,493 between 16 and 40, 252 between 40 and 60, and 3b above 60. The 
occupations of tbo majority of the malo prisoners were, agriculturists 766, 
labourers 234, shop-keepeis 151, and domestic servants 158. 

The statistics of the district jail for 1870 are as follows: —The average num¬ 
ber of prisoners in jail was 524. The number of pri¬ 
soners admitted was 1,080. The number of prisoners 
discharged was 517. There were 608 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio 
of admissions to average strength of 116-07 ; of these 58 died, or 11-07 of the 
total strength. The cost per prisoner per annum for rations was Rs. 19-12-0; 
clothing, Rs. 4-12-G; fixed establishment, Rs. 6-12-6; contingent guards, 
Re. 1-8-11; police guards, JRs. 2-10-1; or a total of Rs. 35-8-0. The total 
manufactures during tho same arc amounted to Rs. 767-11-0, and the average 
earning of each prisoner to Re. 1-7-5. The Muhammadan prisoners numbered 
219, aud the Hindu 614. There were 7 prisoners under 16 years of age, 807 
between 16 and 40, 16 between 40 and GO, and 3 above 60. The occupations of 
the majority of the male prisoners were agriculturists 433, labourers 213, and ■ 
domestic servants S3. 

As already noticed, the present district of Meerut formed a portion of the 
southern division of SaMraupur. In 1818 the present 
district was formed, and in 1842 many changes took 
place as well in the internal distribution of the several parganahs as in exchanges 
with the neighbouring districts; it is therefore impossible to enter into details here 
regarding tho early fiscal history of the district. It has been more corroctly 
noticed under the Sahuranpur and Muzaffarnagar districts, I shall accordingly 
confine myself to the settlement under Regulation IS. of 1833 and the present 
settlement. In doing so the district must be divided into two portions. The first 
consists of parganahs Chhaprauli, Bugpat, Loni, and all tho parganahs east of tho 


Piscal liistory. 


Hiadan except Stirdhana, which were settled by Mr. Glyn and Mr. (subsequently 
Sir H. M.) Elliot from 1835 to 1837; and the second of tho parganahs of Sardhana, 
Earaut, Kutana, and Barnawa, which with Buvh&na, now in the Muzaffarnagar 
district, formed the estate of Begum Sumru. Tho existing settlement of the dis¬ 
trict was effected by Mr. W, A, Forbes, O.B., and Mr. J. S. Porter between tho 
years 1865 and 1870. The total aroa of each parganah divided into assessable 
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and barren and free of revenue has already been given (page 239) for both 
settlements, so that here we have merely to note the fiscal results at each settle¬ 
ment and the revenue statistics of the census of 1872 :— 
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“ The collections of the Meerut district,” writes Sir H. M. Elliot in 1835, 
OI TT “ havo always been realized with facility, and there 

is every reason to suppose that the laud-revenue 
has not pressed heavily on tho resources of the country. Considerable variety 
prevails in the fertility of the several parganahsj those which are between 
the Kali Nadi and the Ganges being poor and sandy, while those near 
tho Jumna arc chiefly of a rich black soil, producing sugarcane, tobacco, 
cotton, and other superior products, and assessed at an average considerably 
higher. Tho natural advantages of the western side have been considerably 
improved by tho opening of the Du&b canal, which, though it injures the soil 
after the second or third year by a sandy deposit, has had the effect of causing 
all tho waste in its neighbourhood to be reclaimed and yield abundant harvests.” 
Mr. Elliot considered Chhaprauli the first parganah in the district. , He writes: 
“ Sugarcane, cotton, wheat and tobacco are cultivated in great abundance, and 
all the villages are admirably situated for the disposal of their produce. They 
have large towns and marts on every side—Karr&na, Kandhla, Slkunli, Kutdna 
and Baraut, with tho Jumna on the west and the canal on the east. To all 
these is added the advantage of being woll populated and well cultivated by Jats,” 
Tbe soil of parganah Loni is very inferior to that of Bfigpat, having a great 
admixture of sand, and salt and consequently benefiting less by the means of 
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irrigation at its disposal. The cultivators also, being chiefly Gujars and Tagas, 
arc not such active agriculturists as in other parganabs. Of D&sna he writes: 
« Sugarcane is cultivated only in a few villages, but good rabi crops are produced. 
The irrigated land bears a proportion of more than one-half to the uuirrigated. 
The waste land is .almost equal to one-half of the land under cultivation. At 
the present time the cultivated area is 61,932 acres, the uncultivated but 25,916. 
In the parganab of Path, particularly in the villages which are near to the 
Gauge*, there is a great admixture of sand with the soil.” Mr. Plowden writes 
(1840) of the deceased Begam Sumru’s estates “ The nature and quality of the 
soil is similar to that which characterises the western portion of the district, 
being in the two parganabs nearest the Jumna (Ivuta.ua and Baraut) a rich 
black loam and assuming a redder tinge, and a less degree of consistency in the 
other three and more inland (Sardhaua, Barnawa, Burhana).” Dc'tkra and seota 
are the denominations of these two kinds of soil; the proportion of bhiir or 
inferior land to the above in the parganabs is very small, being about one-eighth 
of the whole. 

As division of crops generally prevailed at last settlement,, Sir R. M. Elliot 
found it difficult to discover a money-rate which should form a fair guide in 
assessment. He collected the crop rates of all the villages in Rain Singh’s muharari 
from the papers of the estate, and from the kanungos the prevailing rate in every 
village, and with these data audlocal inquiry to correct them he drew up an average 
rate 1 per pukka bigha for irrigated and dry land, without specification of soil, 
for which he relied upon tho landholders’ own statements. The parganab rate 
thus formed was again tested by local inquiry and a comparison of the records 
of rent suits and an examination of the grain-dealers’ books. The parganah 
rate was then distributed over the dry and irrigated cultivation of each village, 
and was lowered or raised according to the individual capacities of the villages. 

“ Regard was had to circumstance which should have due weight in fixing 
assessment, such as the state of the village, whether deserted or in good repair; 
the prevalence of paid cultivation; the amount of culturablo waste; facility 
of land or water carriage ; the past fiscal history; the nature of tho soil; 
the caste of the cultivators ; the unanimity or discord of the community; the 
depth of water ; the density of the population ; the previous alienation of 
rights, and the vicinity of marts.” 

In parganah Meerut irrigation 2 has greatly increased since Sir H. Elliot’s 

„ , , . assessment and cultivation has advanced over ten ner 

Parganah selections. , i 1 

cent., so that it easily bears the new revenue. It is ono 

of the largest parganabs, and contains within it the city of Meerut and adjoining 

1 liw pukka, bigha is 0’625, or five-eighths of. an acre : l, Set. Hep., 181. ’Further 

details will be found under each pargauah in the second part of this article, and for tho 1835 
assessment in I., Bet. Hep,, 163. 
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villages. In parganah Hapur, though cultivation has increased nearly 
20 per cent. And irrigation 107 per cent. between the two settlements, yet in 
seasons of drought the parganah suffers very much, and during the currency of 
the last settlement 20 per cent, of the area changed hands and was chiefly 
bought up by money-lenders. Sardwa is a poor parganah on the whole, and 
though the new revenue is a low one, it would scorn not to be able to bear more. 
In Put!i the inequalities of the last settlement have been removed, and with in¬ 
creased irrigation (now only 20 per cent, on tbo cultivated area) this parganah 
will probably equal the others by the close of the settlement. In GMziabad 
the old assessments seem not to have been adjusted on any firm basis; the fourth 
settlement reduced the revenue considerably, only to be again increased at the 
fifth. Here, too, many confiscations took place on accmnt of mutiny, so that it 
is difficult to attain to any fixed data for comparison with the last two settle¬ 
ments. In Jalalabad the present revenuo-rate is a low one, but there is still 
much waste land, and the landholders need encouragement to reclaim. Loni 
shows a marked improvement: irrigation has trebled and cultivation has increased 
over 18 per cent., but the poor quality of the khudir land and the bad 
cultivation of the Gujars have tended to keep down the revenue-rate. The 
same causes for the comparative lowness of the rate exist in Bagpat, which in 
other respects has much improved of late years. Ohhapmuli is situated in the 
heart of the best Jafc tract, and naturally gives a higher revenue-rate than the 
Gujar tracts. Both soils and irrigation are excellent, and there is no consider¬ 
able amount of bad land, while manure is abundant and much used by the culti¬ 
vators. Garhmnlctesar shows an increase of nearly 50 per cent, in cultivation, 
while irrigation has nearly trebled. The poorness of the new land explains the 
largeness of the increase in the rhvenue with a fall in the rates In Kifchor, too, the 
cultivation has increased by over 30 per cent., while the irrigation has more 
than doubled. In Hastindpur there has been similar increase iu both cultiva¬ 
tion and irrigation, still the revenue-rate is higher than any other Ganges 
parganah. 

The remaining parganahs formed portions of the estate of the notorious 


The Sumru estates. 


Begam Sumru, and Mr. Plowden in his report gives a 
graphic description of their state during the Begam’s 


management. IJp to the death of the Begam a very largo revenue was extracted 
from the estate, and at the same time arrears and transfers were almost un¬ 


known. The cultivators were assisted with or even compelled to accept tak- 


kdvi advances whenever they needed them, and wore, also, compelled to pay the 
highest revenue which their character as cultivators or the goodness or other¬ 
wise of the season permitted the tax-gatherers to collect. Unfortunately for 
the people, three years before the lapse of the estate, the Begam’s heir abandoned 
the policy that had hitherto been so successful, and fixed a revenue for three 
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years on an average somewhat in excess of the previous demand. The average) 
demand during the 2d years of the Begum’s management had been Its. 5,49,157, 
with a balance of Its. 19,439. This was increased to Rs. (5,79,730 in the first 
year of the new settlement, and rose to Rs. (5,91,388, exclusive of Rs. 23,047, 
the revenue of villages held under direct management, in the third year. The 
consequence may be easily imagined. Tho cultivators abandoned their holdings, 
128 villages fell under direct management, and the ruin was rapidly increasing, 
when the death of the Bogarn and the lapse of her possessions to the British 
Government restored confidence to the people. Tho sudden increase in the 
revenue was not the only cause for the deteriorated state of those parganalis: to 
this must be added “gross mismanagement in tho fiscal and judicial adminis¬ 
tration by the systematic plunder and extortion indulged in by every underling 
in office, by tho heavy miscellaneous taxes which annoyed and harassed the people 
and paralysed all commercial dealings, and by the hopelessness of redress.” 
Mr. Plowden assessed the parganalis, including Sardliaua, Baraut, Barnawa 
and Kutana, at Rs, 5,44,000. The new assessment, though high when compared 
with the eastern parganalis, was very moderate when compared with tho revenue 
collected during the Begam’s administration, and it must also be rememborecl 
that these parganalis are tho very best in the Meerut district. 

Mr. Forbes, in a memorandum attached to the settlement report, explains 

, , , the mode of assessment at the recont settlement. His 

Mode of assessment. ,, , . , . , 

first care was to form sou and produce rates. 11ns ho 

accomplished by taking a number of villages in each parganah and estimating 

tho produce of each kind of crop in each class of soil in well, tank and irrigated 

caual land. Prom the outturn whore rents were paid in kind was deducted tho 

cultivator’s share at the average proportion found to prevail in tho jiarganah. 

The average price of the remainder was obtained from the grain-dealers’ books 

for ten years tested by the priccs-eurrent of the district, and thus a rent-rate for 

each crop on each class of soil was obtained. Where rents wore paid in cash a 

second series of rent-rates was found by consulting the village rent-roll and 

rent-suits and by local inquiry. The average of the two series of rates were 

then applied to each class of soil in each village, and an average revenue-rate for 

each tract was thus obtained. These served as a test of the correctness of the 

conclusions drawn from the personal village-to-village inquisition subsequently 

undertaken, when allowances were made for natural disabilities and advantages, 

such as nearness or remoteness from markets, irrigation, roads, tho character 

of the cultivators, and all other similar matters affecting the revonue-paying 

power of the village. On the whole, the present settlement has succeeded in 

equalising the' assessments with an increase in the Government demand and 

a complete record of rights, and both the people and the Government are to be 

congratulated on its successful termination. 
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Tiie landowning castes have been already noted, it is sufficient here to ■ 


Caste of landowners, 
settlement 


summarise the results. The following list shows the 
number of villages held by each caste at the recent 


Jats, ... 

Hindd Tagas, 
Musalman ditto, 
Gujarfi, ... 
Uindfi Eajputa, 
Muaatmin ditto, 
Baniyaa, ... 
Brahmans, ... 
Aliirs, ... 
Bawas, ... 
Chauhans, ... 
Kaynths, 


l«* *«* 

488 

Bohras, ... 


4 


289 

Kbattria,... ... 

kit 

5 

l»l 

46 

Hindu Moos, 

«*• 

1 


209 

MusalmHn Meoa, ... 


2 

*•« **« 

194 

Eahiira, 

**« 

2 

•tt 

48 

Malis, ... 

Ml 

5 


136 

Gosbams,,.. 

It* 

9 

l„ , (t 

76 

Gaddis, 


6 

•tt *«« 

41 

Kamboa, 


IS 

•*• ••• 

17 

MusalmaM, ... 

Europeans, ... 

Total 

»»* 

224 

*•* 

1C 

Ml 

33 

»«► Ml 

16 

#♦# 

1,881 


Tenures of land. 


As in nearly all the other districts of the Duab, the tenures of laud may hero 
be classed under zamiiultin, perfect pattidari, or, thirdly, 
imperfect pattidari, including bbayachftra. Sir H, M. 
Elliot in his report on the settlement of this district in August, 183(5, says:—“I 
have contented myself with considering that whenever the land of a village has 
been actually divided, or the extent of a sharer’s interests is limited by the quanti¬ 
ty of laud in his possession, or where it is held in severalty by men who have no 
other bond of connection with each other than the necessity of fulfilling a com¬ 
mon obligation, the tenure is pattidari; that the satuo minutely subdivided is 
IMyachdra; and where there is no division of land, but only a right to a certain 
portion of profit expressed in fractious of a bigha, that the tenure is zaminddri. 
Some tribes have a greater inclination for a division of their land than others, 
and this offect is easily to be ascribed to their peculiar propensities. The Jats, 
for instance, on acoount of their fondness for agricultural pursuits, generally 
prefer the bhdyaehdra / the Tagas either bhdyaohdra or divided zaminddri; the 
Rajputs, Patlikns, and Sayyids, being too insolvent and proud to cultivate much 
themselves, generally prefer the biswa division; and the Gfujars, being much ad¬ 
dicted to thieving and more indifferent than any other class, scarcely ever have 
a paltiddri division, and very seldom subdivide a zaminddri: they are usually 
allowed to resume their own share after a long absence or sojourn in a foreign 
land, which right would be contested by tho other classes, amongst whom the 
relinquishment of a share for any length of time is reckoned a virtual defea¬ 
sance.” In this district, notwithstanding its vicinity to the scene of perpetual 
revolutions and anarchy, almost all the landed proprietors trace their descent from 
periods long antecedent to these very revolutions. The chmrdsis (or 84 vil¬ 
lages, equivalent to the Saxon hundreds) may be said to exist in almost their 
pristiue integrity among the Rajput and Jht communities, and the subdivisions 
into 42 (bedlsi) and 12 (bdrah) villages aro still more frequent, ^hese chaurdsis 
are found all over Rajputdna. Sir H. M. Elliot mentions several chaurdsis 
now existing in this district. There is a chaurdsi of Ohauhan. Rajputs in Dasna 

38 
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and Jalalabad. There is lialf a chaurdsi oF the same tribe in Path. The par- 

ganah of Lord was formerly a chaurdsi. In Btigpat the Gaur Tagas had a 

chaurdsi of which but few villages now remain in their possession. In the same 

parganah the Deswal Ahirs had half a chaurdsi. The Maheshwara Tagas have 

a chaurdsi in Kitlior. The Basihn and Dateon Tagas have each a chaurdsi 

in Piith and Sayana (in Bnlandshahr). The parganah of Meerut is said 

to have consisted of 360 villages. The fact that the Tagas have so many 

chaurdsis , a Rajput institution, aeeins to support their own story that they 

came from Hariana, not from Gaur. Elliot does not credit this tradition. 

The most ancient tenures in the district are those of the Rajputs, Tagas, 

Gujars, ancl Jilts, with the exception of the Panjabi Jats, i. e., those of the Dim 

clan who have been located here only within the last century, and the Gujars 

near the Ganges who obtained possession during the time of Raja Jib Singh 

and his successors. The Sayyids say that they acquired their zamiudaris during 

the earliest periods of Musalman conquest, and the Pathans about Puth aud Baba* 

durgarli in the time of Jahangir. The only talnka in the district is that of 

Parichhatgarh, comprising six villages in parganah Kith or. 

The most common method in zaminJdri villages is to collect in common and 

divide the profits either before or after the payment of 
Mode of collection. , 1 T „ „ , „ . ... 

the revenue. In the first case the sharer is responsible 

for a particular portion of the revenue, and the fractional rights would be sold 
in case of default: iu the other, after the whole revenue is paid, the profits or 
losses are distributed according to the several shares, and the whole village is re¬ 
sponsible for revenue balances. In zaminddri villages inferior sharers frequently 
cultivate affixed rates, which are generally comparatively low. and claim nothing 
beyond this limitation, but, in addition, they usually enjoy immunity from the pay¬ 
ment of village expenses. In bhajachdra villages, where each sharer’s holding is 
divided off, a regular money rent is paid generally by distributing at an even 
rate per bigha on each share the Government revenue as well as all other expenses 
which may' arise on account of the payment of the land-rovenne and the village 
charges. In pattiddri villages various modes of payment prevail, varying even 
in the pattis of the same village, but generally a bdchh or rate system of some 
kind or other predominates. 1 

The method of collecting the sum varies considerably, though one system is 

usually found to prevail with very slight distinctions in 
Village expenses. J ° 

one parganah or other division of country. In some 

communities the raalgnzars are alone subject to the impost, in others the whole 
body of sharers or only' tenant,s-at-will; sometimes the amount is distributed by 
bdchh or rate, sometimes from the produce of singharas (Trapa bispmosa), some¬ 
times at a fixed rate per man or per bigha, but generally it is realized according 

j Elliot Set. Eep,, I., 185, 
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to the method which prevails in collecting the Government revenue. In soma 
villages a considerable amount is realized on account of media (as these charges 
are called), and it will be found generally to vary with the character and casta 
of the proprietor. In these village expenses are entered such items as mourning 
pagris (dastdr matami), alms to faldrs, travellers, and jugglers, which generally 
come into the account of the village Baaiya, through whom these expenses are 
paid under the head of bardashl or lichapal , lambai’dar’s expenses in attending 
Government offices, tines, money expended in repairs of village buildings, <fec. 

From the returns of the late settlement it appears that of the 2,255 mahula 

Existing tenures. 01 ' estatea in district, 070 are zaminddfi, 841 are 
Ihdyachdra , and 244 are pattiddn. In the Bagpat and 
Sardhana tahsils nearly all villages are Ihdjachdni. In Ghaziabad tahsil, of 
429 estates, 206 are bhdyacMra, 37 are paltiddri, and 117 zaminddri. 

I here append a statement showing the number of estates upon the rent-roll 
of the district, with the total land-revenue paid and the number of registered pro-* 


prietors paying rent direct to Government for tho following years:— 

Year. 

Number of estates. 

Number of registered 
proprietors or co¬ 
parceners. 

0> 

3 

P 

<v 

s 

! 
d r a 

48 3 

o A 

H 

Average land-revenue 
paid by each estate. 

Average laud-revenue 
paid by eacb. proprie¬ 
tor or coparcener. 





Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

1850-61, 

1,614 

63,186 

16 33,796 

1,006 1 1 

S5 tl 2 

1860-61, 

1,969 

79,926 

17,83,304 

906 11 O 

22 4 8 

1869-70, 

3,046 

94,208 

18,04,976 

, 882 3 1 

IS 9 6 


During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement 43 per cent, of the area 
Transfers changed hands, of which only five per cent, was by 

forced sale. This may perhaps be due to the character 
of the settlement, which was u fixed more with regard to tho means of the persons 
from whom the engagements were taken than to the capabilities of individual 
villages and the circumstances of the cultivators. ” In Chhaprauli, where village 
capabilities were not ignored, the transfers amounted to only sixteen per cent, of 
the total area, and of those only one-fourth were due to forced sale. In Kutana 
eightpor cent, changed hands, chiefly the estates of Jats and Tagas, which were 
bought in by the same tribes. In Garhmnktesar the transfers were 29 per 
cent., but deducting private sales, due in a great part to tho enhanced value of 
the land from increase in cultivation and irrigation, the residue denoting forced 
sales is little more than three per cent. Ghaziabad shows the largest number 
of transfers, hut as most of these are due to confiscation alter the mutiny on 
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account of rebellion they lead to no just conclusion. The cause of their rebellion 
was not due to heavy assessments. In a few cases the Rajputs fought out old 
fouls and rose against their neighbours rather than against Government. In 
one case it is to be feared that the proprietors lost their estate on account of the 
rebellion of the non-proprietary residents. Hapur shows transfers amounting 
to ‘20 per coni., and here the old proprietors have been replaced by money¬ 
lenders. The Jats too have bought up much of the land and parted with little, 
while the Tagas have lost more than they gained by 2,000 acres. Of the 28 per 
cent, transferred in Loni the greater portion belonged to the prevailing castes of 
Gfijava and Tagas, while Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayaths, Afghdns, and Sayyids 
form the new proprietary body. In Jaldlabad the Jats and Tagas have ex¬ 
changed amongst themselves 23 per cent, of tbo area. In Sardhana 14 
per cent, of the area possessed by Jats, Tagas and Rajputs has been transferred, 
and one-quarter of it has fallen into the hands of Baniyas. This is exclusive of 
the confiscated villages of Sardhana and Panchli. In Barnawa only nine per 
cent, has changed hands, and this was principally due to the pressure of the 
famine years. In Bagpat the changes have been very few, but in Meerut again 
they rise to 20 per cent, of the area. Few, however, of the Meerut transfers, 
with perhaps the exception of the villages of Jatauli and Mamipur, can be at¬ 
tributed to severity of assessment. Of the entire transfers those in 69 estates 
are due to confiscation, the majority of which belonged to village communities, 
(blt&yachara); of these 49 have been sold by auction and 16 have been given 
away in reward, while four are held under direct management. 


Regarding the changes occurring before the thirty years settlement, Sir 


9 

Changes before ]P35. 


H. M. Elliot, writing in 1836, says “ the Meerut 
district has been very little affected by auction sales, 


and comparatively few interests have been transferred since the conquest.” 


From 1213 to 1233 fctsli (3805-06 to 1825-26 A.D.) only 38 villages 
had been sold both for arrears of revenue and under decrees of Court. This 


satisfactory state of things continued up to the time of the mutiny in 1857, 
and still exists. Mr. Forbes in his revenue administration report of 1273 fadi, 
corresponding to 1 EG5-66 A.D., remarks“A man who is sold up under a 
decree of court, or who is forced to mortgage his lands, is in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred in distressed circumstances, whilst on the other hand the free 
sale of land by private arrangement is good proof that land is in demand and 
can find ready purchasers. In that year there were only 67 forced sales. This 
for a district producing 1 Sj lakhs of land-revenue is a small number.” Again 
in his report for 1276 fasli (1868-69 A.D.) he writes :— Ci I am not disposed 
to regret the increase of private sales; they are invariably of small holdings, 
and I think much benefit will be found to result from such transfers. Land I 
know to he rapidly increasing in value, and the transfers both by salo and 
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mortgage are taking place between the agriculturists themselves, and not with 
the trading classes.” 

■The official returns for 1860-61 to 1873-74 are shown below :__ 


Year. 

Under orders of Cocrt. 

By Private Transi-sb, 

Sale. 

Number of other cases. 

Total number of cases. 


Successive number of cases. 

Mortgage number of cases. 

Total number of eases. 

Number of cases. 

Aggregate land-revenue 
of property transferred. 

U 

<D 

eo 

n 

o 

° 

Li 

O 

& 

a 

Aggregate land-revenue 
of property transferred. 

1860-61, ... 

65 


1?B 

230 

483 


1,748 

415 

2,646 

1861-62, ... 

38 

71 

120 

168 

271 


2,366 

202 

2,839 

1862-68, ... 

46 

643 

158 

204 

189 

4,099 

2,633 

137 

2,959 

1863-64, ... 


184 

160 

250 

320 

3,956 

2 679 

264 

3,163 

1864.65, 

73 

1,310 

199 

272 

276 

1,336 

2,148 

284 

2,708 

18G5*6G, ... 

67 

1,580 

167 

234 

835 

4,097 

1,648 

133 

2,116 

1866-67, ... 

39 

49 

233 

272 

279 

2,732 

1,113 

166 

1,558 

1867-68, 

69 

1,266 

206 

266 

354 

2,444 

411 

164 

919 

1868-69, ... 

44 

187 

299 

343 

462 

2,827 

491 

298 

1,251 

1869-70, ... 

60 

431 

138 

188 

490 

8,561 

510 

300 

1,300 

1870-71, ... 

73 

863 

96 

168 

484 

2,436 

616 

429 

1,429 

1871-72, ... 

99 

4,09!) 

61 

160 

393 

25,629 

810 

653 

1,856 

1372-73, ... 

139 

4,864 

103 

242 

609 

18,607 

1,040 

877 

2,526 

1873-74, ... 

172 

2,446 

93 

267 


61,068 

1,512 

BS1 

2,846 


The following is a statement of the partitions of rights in land completed 


Partitions. 


in this district during- the six years 1865-66 to 
1871-72:— 


Fasli year, 

Completed and con¬ 
firmed by the Col¬ 
lector. 

Number 

Before division, 

i/ 1 paitis. 

After division. 

1273j •<• m 

73 

78 

262 

1274, ••• h« 

64 

71 

197 

1276» •»« M« M» 

340 

358 

821 

1276, m< !■» 

547 

665 

1,199 

1277> m< mi *n 

374 

528 

1,098 

• 1278] *•* **• 

* 

534 

1,862 

3,043 


The partition Act, XIX. of 1873, is productive <of the greatest advantage to 
the people, and has given an extraordinary impetus to high and careful fanning. 
In place of vague divisions, in which the sharers knew not what they owned, the 
Aot gives them their land in smaller holdings clearly defined. 
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The Meerut district is singularly destitute of old influential families. Those 
worthy of mention are the Gujars of Parichhatgarh, the 
ou influential families. g e ^ am s umrU} the Kambos of Meerut, and the Kfmun- 

go family of the same places. The Jals of Kuchchesar have been noticed under 
the Bulandshahr district. 

The Gujar family of Parichhatgarh, like their clansmen of Dadri and Lan- 
Tha Gujars of Pari- dhaura and the Jats of Kuchchesar, owed their existence 
chliatgavh. to the troubled state of the times during the latter half 

of the past century. The founder of the family, Bao Jit Singh, found the occupa¬ 
tion of leader of banditti more profitable than bis hereditary calling of grazier 
and cattle-lifter, and more to his taste than cultivating the soil for crops which 
the Sikh, Marhatta, or Imperialist raider had quite as good a chance of reaping 
as the person who sowed them. He commanded the ghats into Bohilkhand and 
reduced the levying of black mail to a science, establishing his arnils as he wont. 
Although his depredations were known to the court of Dehli, no notice was taken 
of his conduct until he happened to slay, in an encounter, the chela (or disciple) 
of one Parta Singh, a D&khini subahdar and favourite of the mother of Ahmad 
Shah, the reiguing emperor. Parta Singh marched with what ho considered a 
sufficient force to chastise this insolent ploughman and cowherd, but was him¬ 
self defeated and slain. Kmnar Ali, the kotwal of Dehli, next tried to capture 
the Gujar leader, but suffered the same fate, and so others, until the emperor invi¬ 
ted the heads of the banditti to Dehli and invested them with plenary authority 
over the country that they had already been able to occupy, on condition 
that they should prevent others from thieving. Bargain Singh held Dadri and 
its neighbourhood; the Jat leader of Kuchchesar, Mangni Bam, held Say&na, 
Piith and Farida, and Jft Singh obtained passession of the eastern parganahs of 
this district. Jit Singh died of paralysis without leaving any male issue, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Nam Singh, to whom Perron, the Marhatta governor 
of Aligarh, gave over 300 villages in jdgtr. Nain Singh first established himsolf 
at. Parichhatgarh, and subsequently at Bahsixma or Baisambha. On the occu¬ 
pation of Meerut by the British, Nain Siugh was permitted to hold his accumula¬ 
tion on the terms granted to him by the Marhattas, and subsequently this conces¬ 
sion was made to him for his life. 1 During his lifetime he gave much trouble 
to the authorities by harbouring offenders and engaging in an extensive smug¬ 
gling trade in salt. Nain Singh died about the middle of the year 1818, and his 
family were allowed to retain the rabi produce of that year. He left one son, 
Natha Singh, who made no claim to his father’s muharari , but sued for the 
proprietary right in 183 villages under a zamind&ri farman by right of inherit¬ 
ance, and for similar rights in 351- villages by virtue of a Iqase at a fixed 
revenue in his own name. The validity of those sanads was acknowledged by 
^Board’s Recouls, October 1, 1804 ; September 30, 1605. ~~ 
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Government, 1 as well as of certain decrees founded upon tliem. Unfortanate- 
ly, at the time the decrees were given, the distinction between the different 
interests which attach to land, its produce and rent, was imperfectly understood, 
and under the general term zamindari proprietors of very different kinds were 
comprehended. The Government ruled that the sanads produced by Natha Singh 
could not be held <( to vest the grantees with more than a hereditary right of col¬ 
lection and management, with the perquisites ordinarily attaching to such rnalgu- 
z&rs, to which was subsequently added the advantages of a fixed contract. There 
seems not to be the slightest ground for supposing that it was in any degree in¬ 
tended to interfere with the rights which might be enjoyed by cultivators and mal- 
guzdrs whom the grantee is enjoined to favour and protect. Tho sanads were grant¬ 
ed in the disturbed reign of Ahmad Shah, and the tenure of the Raja would seem 
to have originated a short time before the deposition and death of that monarch, and 
it would have been peculiarly improper to allow any latitude of interpretation, and 
the character of Natlia Singh appeared, unfortunately, to be such as to afford a 
strong ground of objection to bis being admitted to engagements for the 
Government revenue. The objection prevailed, of course, with peculiar force in 
regard to maliAls subject to a full assessment.” It was, therefore, resolved that 
with the exception of tho 35J villages which Natlia Singh had been allowed to 
hold under a lease at a fixed revenue, he should be excluded from the manage¬ 
ment of the villages held by his father in mukarari, but should have an allow¬ 
ance of five per cent, on their revenue as a nankdr allowance, 

Natha Singh died on tho 15th August, 1833, and the villages held by him 
escheated to Government. Through some misapprehension of the terms of the 
grant, a payment amounting to Rs. 9,000 a year continued to be made by 
Government to Natha Singh’s widows on account of these villages and the five 
per cent, allowance, when Sir H. M. Elliot took up the settlement of the district 
In 1836. He, with much show of reason, pointed out the absence of any authority 
or cause for this payment, and showed that the documents relied upon by Natha 
Singh in support of his claims, 2 though accepted by the civil courts, were 
“ impudent forgeries.” The mukarari, at the conquest, comprised 274 villages, 
held at a fixed revenue of Rs. 50,000, which on their lapse were assessed at 
Rs. 1,87,068 for 1226 to 1230 farti (1818-1823). In 1836 there were 136 
of those villagos with acknowledged proprietors, of which 20 were held by relat¬ 
ives of Nain Singh. In the remainder the claim to the proprietary right was 
disputed. Natha Singh left one daughter, Ldd Kunwar, who married KhusMil 
Singh of the Landhanra family, and thus the Meerut and Sahdranpur families 
became amalgamated. The fate of the Sakaranpur estates is told under the 
notice of that district. The estates were managed by Rdni Dhan Kunwar, the 
mother of Khushal Singh, who predeceased her in 1829, and after her death Rani 


August 28, 1883. 


a I. Set. Rep,, 208. 
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LaJ Ivunwar continued in possession. She died in July, 1849, leaving Karbari s 
Singli as her successor, who died in January, 1850, and was succeeded by bis 
son Raghubir Singh. He was a minor on his accession to tho estate, which 
came under the Court of Wards. The property was released in December, 1867, 
and in April, 1868, Raghubir Singh died, leaving a son, Jagat Prabash, who 
has also deceased. The estate is now enjoyed by Kamala Kunwar, mother of 
Raghubir Singh, and by Dharm Kunwar, widow of Raghubir Singh. 1 In this 
district they possess twenty-five villages and portions of eight others, at a revenue 
of Rs. 29,348 a year, and yielding a net annual profit of Rs. 24,708. The 
total value of the Landhaura estates is estimated at about fourteen lakhs of 
rupees. 

There are still Hindu Karnbos in the district, and popular tradition gives 
the same origin to the AJusalm&u Kambos. The Kam- 
bos themselves say that they were, in early timos, a 
distinguished family in Ghazni, deriving their name from ‘ Mm’ and ‘go’, 
the root of the Persian word “ pirftan” 1 to sayand they assert from this fanci¬ 
ful derivation that they were, in those days, “ little talkers, but great inaction.” 
When Mahrnul Ghaznavi set out on his expedition to Ilindust&n, they accom¬ 
panied him and succeeded in capturing the fort of Raja Mai of Meerut, where 
they settled. They assort that one Hasan Mahinudi, a Ivambo, was vazlr of 
Mahmud, and that he built the Jamah Masjid in the city. The Masjid is still 
in existence, and they say that around it are buried the Kambo warriors who 
fell in the attack on Meerut. Soon afterwards all the Kambos except Khwaja- 
ud-din and Khwaja Meta left Meerut, and from these two who remained the 
Kambos of the present day derive their origin. The more probable account is 
that the Kambos were amongst the earliest Hindu converts to Islam, and were 
rewarded for their change of religion by the grant of lands in Meerut. The 
ancestors of the present family built the Sangi Mahal now known as the permit 
house, and the Rangi Mali hi, both of which are still in existence. The most 
noted member of tho family in recent times was Nawab Kbairandesh Khan, 
who flourished during the reign of the Emperor SbalijaMn and built tho 
Khairnagar gate and fort in the city. He also built in 1691 A.D. a fine 
mosque called ‘ Khair-ul-masdjid wald mudbid,’ and founded Khairaudeshpur 
iu the Etawa district, and muhallas in Et&wa and Delhi. He is said to have 
been governor of Kalehir (Rohilkhand), Behar, Etawa, Bengal, KMbagh, and 
Hamuri at different times in his life. The following list shows his successors: ~ 
Khairandesh Khan ; Ivhairiyalandesh Khtin, governor of Kashmir; Afiyatandesh 
Khan, deputy governor of Ethwa; Fnrhatandesh Khan ; and Mubarak Ali 
Khan, who is the present representative of the family and an Honorary 
Magistrate for the city of Meerut. 

VThia is the Raghubir Singh to personate whom a claimant arose in Sah&ranpur in 1874. 
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K&nungo. 


The Kfinungo family, usually called Kanuugoiyan, is of the Agarw&la sub¬ 
division of Banivas. The founder of tbo family was 
one Jogiaj, who lived intlis reign ofAurangzeb, The 
members of this family still continue to hold responsible positions under tlio 
Government. They possess mtiuy villages. Besi lea these four families there 
is a highly respectable Bishnoi family in. Phalaucla. Freni the papers of this 

, . family it appears that a Rnhior Rajput, named Mohat, a 

Bislinois. 

resident of the village of Pepaafir m Nagor in Rnjpulana, 
was childless, and his wifo was old. This Rajput was a pious man and a worship¬ 
per of Vishnu. He longed for offspring, and at length, by the grace of the deity, 
his aged wife became pregnant. A son was born on the eighth day of the dark 
half of the month of Bhadon in the year 1508 sanvnt (1451 A.D.) The child 
was named Vishnavi Paramerhwara, and when he grew up he declared himself an 
incarnation of the deity under the name of Jhamaji, and disciples from all castes— 
Brahmans Rajputs, Chauhins, Baniyas and Jat—collected around him. A groat 
famine increased his followers, for Baniyas, the wealthiest of his disciple?, were 
directed by him to distribute food to the starving, on the condition that they 
joined his sect. The Yishnois recognize all Hindu gods, but Vishnu is their 
supremo deity. The Vedas and Shdstras are recognized by all, the Kuranby none. 
The Vislinois worship either'in temples consecrated to Vishnu, or where there 
areno such temples, they perform the aganhotri (or horn sacrifice) in their houses. 
The aganhotri is simply an offering of ghi . This offering is celebrated with con¬ 
siderable ceremony ou tbo amdwas (fifteenth) of every month. On this day the 
Vislinois fast. Their groat holidays are the amdwas of Bhadon, Asauj, Phalgun, 
and Chart. Bislinoisin or Vislinoism does not cause a confusion of caste : a 
Vishnoi Rajput will marry into the family of a Vishuoi Rajput, and a Vishnoi 
Baniya into the family of a Vishnoi Baniya. All Vislinois however eat and 
drink together. Ou the birth of a child, on the sixth day, Hindu rites aro ob¬ 
served with the addition of the aganhotri. On the death of a Vishnoi the body 
is usually buried. Where the Ganges is near at hand the body should be com¬ 
mitted to it. Vishnois cannot eat and drink with any one of a different reli¬ 
gion, and they must always have their grain parched by persons of the same sect. 
A Vishnoi marriage is celebrated exactly in accordance with Hindu rites, a 
Brahman superintending the circumambulation of bride and bridegroom. If 
a Brahman is not at hand, the marriage may be solemnised by a Hindu fakir or 
jogi. The Vishnois preserve their gots and dls or subdivisions of castes in the 
same manner as orthodox Hindus. It is only in Mcorut, Moradabad, and Bijnaur 
that the Vishnois have in some cases adopted a Musalmaiu name, and for this 
reason, that they were much oppressed by Muhammadans, and atone time nearly 
exterminated on account of the murder of a KAzi by one of their members. At 
length, with a view to conciliate the Muhammadans, some adopted Mus.tlmani 

39 
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Dames- tut since the advent ofthe British power the custom has died out. These 
people put great faith iu the appointment of auspicious moments (sdat , mdhurt) 
by Brahmans, and make pilgrimages not only to Nagor but to other places sacred 
to Hindus. Tombs { nudbira) are never erected, except in the districts of Meerut, 
Moradubad, and Bijruur: in this respect, too, Bishnois imitate Muhammadans 
in distributing alms at the tomb of a deceased person on the anniversary of his 
death. This practice also is now passing away, and the salutation “ Ram! Ram!” 
has again taken the place of “ S-'dain” The only new family in the district is that 
of Shaikh Ilahi Baksli, the Government commissariat 
contractor, who has amassed considerable wealth during 
his long aud prosperous career. 

Bala Bai was the daughter of MaJLm Rao Siudhia. She married Raja Raj 

Chandra Desmukli Bahadur, to whom, in the tliirtv- 
Eegam Bala Bai. . . 

first year ot Urn reign ot bhah Alam, thirty nine vil¬ 
lages were granted by far man. Raja Uaj died soon after, and in the thirty-sixth 
year of Sbah Alum’s reign (A. D. 1796) the jwrfr was assigned by letters patent 
to the children of Bala Bai. Shortly after, when hostilities broke out between 
the British power and Gwaliar in the time of Daulat Rao Siudhia, tho jAgir 
was sequestered, but on the 30th December, 1S03, was again released and assigned 
by a sanad under the Laud of General Malcolm, bearing date 18th Iebruary, 
1804, from which time the jayir was uninterruptedly possessed by the Biii 
Sahiha until her demise in August, 1833, when it was attached by Government. 
Of the Bala Bai’s 39 villages 36 were situated in the tract comprised in the 
present district of Meerut, viz., iu parganah Meerut 10, in Jalalabad 25, and in 
Sarawa one. The net demand from these villages was Rs. 75,000, and the 
collections about Rs. 60,000. Kewal Nain, a dependaut of Sindhia’s, had seven 
villages in jdjir in 1807, but they soou lapsed. The king of Delhi also held ten 
villages, the Begams of the royal family sixteen villages, and the king of Oudk 
teu villages, all of which were resumed after the mutiny. 

The history of Begam Smnru and the Sardhnna fief has already been given 
iu detail in the introduction. Here it will be only 
necessary to briefly sketch the principal events so as to 
connect them with the local history of the portions of the fief that lie in this 
district. The founder was Walter Reinhard, a soldier of fortune, infamous 
for the part he took in the Patna massacre in 1763 A.D. In 1777 he ob¬ 
tained the parganah of Sardhana and the neighbouring lands as an assignment 
for the support of his battalions. He died there in 1778, and was succeeded 
by his widow, tho Begam Sumru. In 1781 she was baptised under tho name 
of Johanna, and in 1792 she married M. Lc Vaisseau, and added Nobilis to her 
name- Her husband committed suicide in 1795, and for a time she lost all 
power, which fell into the hands of Zafarydb Khan, a natural son of Bumru’s. 


Begum Sumru. 
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Being restored in 1796 by George Thomas, she continued in sole management, 

of her estate until her death, which took place in 1836. In 1802, five out of the 

six battalions aho entertained joined Sindhia in the Dakhiu, but the Begam herself 

submitted to the British after the battle of Dehli, and over after remained loyal to 

„ , them. The Bogam’s possessions were considerable, ccni- 

Thc Bogam’s possessions. 101 5 

prising parganahs barJhuna, Bavant, Raima wa, Katana, 

Budhana or Burhana, Jewar, Tappal, Dankaur, and Pahasn in the Duab, and 011 
the western side of the Jnrnna, BadshAhpur, Hansi, and Rauya, The estate was 
extremely wealthy and well provided with fine towns, such as Baraut, Dinauli, 
Barnawa, Sardhana, Jewar, and Dankaur, and dose by her dominions wero 
the largo inarts of Meerut, Shainli, Kami Ida, Bagpat, Tikri, Ohhaprauli, 
Tanda, Khurja, Shahdara, and Dehli. The net demand of her parganahs in 
this district alone during the last 20 years of her rule averaged ID. 5,86,650 in¬ 
cluding cesses, and her collections during the same period averaged Ils. 5,67,211. 
Mr. T. 0. Plowden, in his settlement report of 1840, bears high testimony to 
the Begam’s energy and ability for administration. 

The Begam’s army 1 was composed of infantry, artillery and a complement 

„ of cavalry. Three battalions of infantry, 1,550 strong, 

The Bogam’s army. , JI J a ’ 

were usually stationed, at her frontier stations, Hansi 

and Ranya. The monthly cost of this force was somewhat under Rs. 12,000. 

All her artillery with some infantry and cavalry were stationed at Sardhana. 

The strength of her artillery may he inferred from the fact that 236 bullocks 

wore attached to this branch of her army. At the time of the Begani’s death 

her force were commanded by General Regholini and eleven other European 

officers, one of whom was a sou of the celebrated George Thomas. 

The Begam endowed the Catholic Churches of Calcutta, Madras, Agra, and 

The Begam’s charitable Bomba - y with the following sums in Company’s rupees 
donations. respectively:—Rs. 32,000, Rs. 31,000, Rs. 28,700, and 

Rs. 31,800, and the Sardhana Cathedral with Rs. 95,600; St. John’s Roman 
Catholic College with Rs. 95,600 ; the Sardhana poor with Rs. 47,800, and the 


Meerut Catholic Chapel with Rs, 12,500. Besides these donations alakhof Sonab 
rupees was made over to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable purposes. The 
Begam also subscribed liberally towards Hindu and Musalman institutions. She 


Places of residence. 


liad four places of residence, vis., at Sardhana, where 
her palace was completed in 1834, at Khinva, at Jalal- 


pur, at Meerut, and at Dohli. Zafaryab Khan, the son of Sumru, died in 1802, 
soon after the Bcgam's restoration by Thomas, leaving 
. one daughter, whom the Bogam married to Mr. DycC, an 


1 Au interesting account of tlie formation of the regular crops commanded by Europeans in the 
service oi Native States at this time was compiled by Major L. F. Soilth of Sindhiu’s service, 
Calcutta, 1804, Later on the Begam’s artillery comprised 3S4gunners and 85 officers of all grades; 
cavalry, 192 dawars and 44 officers ; orderlies, 102 men and 44 officers ; infantry, 1,920 rank and 
file and 510 officers of all grades. The Begam had 44 pieces of cannon, She kept up a small 
force at Blwffani, one of her trans-Jumna tonne. 
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officer in her service. The issue of this marriage was~(l) David Ochterlony Dye® 
Sombre, who married Mary Anne, daughter of Viscount St. Vincent, by whom 
he had nc issue. He died in Paris in July, 1851. In August, 1867, his body was 
conveyed to Sardhana and buried in the cathedral. (2) A daughter who married 
Captain Rose Troup, (3) A daughter who married Paul Salaroli, now Marquis 
of Briona. The present owner of Sardhana is the Hon’ble Mary Anne Forester, 
the widow of David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, and the successful claimant in the 
suit against Government which has recently been decided in her favour. 


Tenant holdings. 


The following statement shows the extent of the holdings of peasant pro¬ 
prietors (khudkdsht ), tenants with rights of occupancy 
rnaunisi), and tenants-at-will (ghair-maurdsi). It will 
be seen how the proportion of the three classes of holdings diffors in differ¬ 
ent parts of the district, and this difference is the more striking in conterminous 
parganahs, e. g., in the parganah of Garhmuktesar, peasant proprietors cultivate 
three-eighths of the entire cultivated area, while in the next parganah, Puth, only 
one-eighth is cultivated by them. Again, the land cultivated by tenants with 
rights of occupancy in parganah Chhapnmli is to that cultivated by tenants-at- 
will as three to five, while in T3arant the proportion is as three to nine, and in 
parganah Meerut as sovon to nine. Parganahs inhabited by Jilts will be found to 
have the largest proportion of khudkdsht area. The average size of the hold¬ 
ings, too, varies very considerably : khudkdsht holdings vary from five acres 
in Sardhana talral to eight acres in Ghaziabad, and maurtisi holdings from one 
and three-quarter acres in Sardhana to six and a quarter acres in the Mawfina 
tahsilr Very many cultivating proprietors have their patch of khudkdsht or seer 
land, another patch of which they are tenants with right of occupancy, and a 
. third of w'hich thev are mere tenants-at-will:—• 


Talisils. 

Cult haling pro¬ 
prietors. 

Tenants w ith right > 
of occupancy. 

Tcnants-at-u'ill. 

Fasti years. 
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Sardhana, 

Ghaziabad, ... 

Meerut, 

Mivwana, 

HSpnr, ... ... 

Bigpat, 

Total, 

15,350 

14,161 

11,683 
7,S6G 
10,270 
S3,107 

70,244 
110,179 
60,178 
G3.910 
GO,340 
122,072 

5,333 

6,151 

10,544 

8,332 

14,060 

0,450 

0,400 

48,365 

48,220 

50,144 

81,912 

23,970 

0,614 

0,802 

15,011 

7,148 

9,613 

17,306 

29,166 

60,208 

61,804 

35,773 

39,822 

57,088 

1278 

1276 

1278 

1276 

1278 

1278 

82,533 

604,047 

53,870 

262,017 

G8,584 

283,040 

... 


Sihnukta tenures, called in this district ehukauta, where tenants hold at fixed 


Holdings at fixed rates. rate f> aro Ilot common, and in the foregoing statement 
are included among tenants with rights of occupancy and 
tenants-at-will as they happened to fall under either category. Formerly these 
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fixed rates appear to have been even rarer than they are at present, and now 
they are not popular. Where these rates are met with it will be found that 
they depend on contracts continued from year to year. In 1807 ten acres 
was considered an average holding for a peas nit cultivator, it would now be con¬ 
sidered small; thirteen acres a middle-sized holding. 

Size of holdings. . . 6 ’ 

ana nineteen acres, or thirty bighas, a large holding. 
Ten acres can be cultivated by a plough with a single pair of oxen, and is called 
a kuchcha hal. For from ten to nineteen acres a pukka hal or plough is re¬ 
quired, with two pairs of bullocks ; generally two superior cultivators keep two 
pair of bullocks between them. This system is called dangwum, and the sharers 
in the oxen are known as dangwads. A pukka hid is supposed to be one and a 
half times as effective as a kuchcha hal . 

In the following calculation as to the condition of a holder of five acres or 
Productive capability of eight pukka Mghas in this district, the season is sup- 

small holdings. po 3 ed to he a fair one and the land inferior mat tig or 

good raudi irrigated. The market price of grain is taken at Re. 1-8 per maund. 
If the produce per higlia, during the rahi, be eight maunds the bigha, the result 
for eight bighas will be grain valued at Rs. 96, As a rule, one-third of the culti¬ 
vated area is left fallow in the kharif, and the crops are inferior to the rahi 
crops and of less value, whilst on the other hand cotton is a remunerative crop. 
Sugarcane occupies the ground nearly the whole year, and is only hypotheti¬ 
cally a kharif crop. The produce of eight pukka bighas, after allowing for 
fallow, may be set down as worth Rs. 50 for the kharif, making a total outturn 
of Rs. 146; against this must be set the outlay on rent, water-rate, seed, imple¬ 
ments, &o. The cattle are fed on the chopped straw and stnlks of the crops. The 
rent of inferior mattiydr and good irrigable rausli is about Rs. 3-12 per bigha, 
or Rs. 30 for five acres. The water-rate at Rs. 3 per acre amounts to Rs. 15 
for the rahi, and, say, ouo-third of the kharif is watered, or a total of Rs. 20, 

■ and for seed Rs. 5 for the rabi and Rs. 3 for the kharif, giving a total expendi- 
of Rs. 58. The profits or net income is therefore Rs. 7-5-4 a month. This 
does not allow of interest on capital invested in stock and implements. The 
average'of the tahsildars’ estimates is Rs.7-12 a month, and the opinion of the 
late Karim AH Khan of GMziabad fixes the profits of a five-acre holding at 
Rs. 7 per mensem. The gross monthly income of a cultivating proprietor, 
assuming the land-revenue on fair irrigated land, is Rs. 8 9-4, but from this must 
he deducted 3 aunas on account of village expenses and patwari’s fees, thus 
leaving him a net income of Rs. 8-6 a month. The census statistics of 1872 give 
the average number of acres cultivatedby each male adult agriculturist at 5'8. 

Most of the peasantry are never out of debt from the time they begin life 

Condition of the culti- to their death. The cause of this is the enormous 
vators. rate of interest exacted from them by native mahajans 
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and sahukars. A cultivator, if not a proprietor, who borrows money for ever 
so short a period less than a year has to enter into a ‘ badni siwchja' contract, 
by which he engages to give four annas on every rupee borrowed by some 
certain date within a year, and in addition to this ho binds himself to sell his 
corn to the banker at from ono to two sers above the market rate of the day 
when the grain has been winnowed. Tims on an ordinary loan for six months 
a cultivator has, as a rule, to pay interest at the rate of 60 per cent, per annum. 
The cultivators are now so indebted that mahajans have become necessary to 
their existence. In many villages one mahajan pays over a lump sum to the 
lambardiir on behalf of more than half the small co-partners, from whom ho 
exacts a monstrous interest and eventually takes over their land. 

The census report of 1805 shows a landless unskilled population of 200,000, 
of whom seven-eighths are Charn&rs and the rest are 
Agricultural labourers. ^ p ie mos t part, Koria, Kahars, Malis, and Kumhars. 

Of these it would appear that about 130,000 hire themselves as farm labour¬ 
ers. The census of 1872 divides the agricultural population into landowners 
and cultivators, already noticed under the head of ‘ occupation,’ and gives no 
indications by which wc may distinguish the farm labourer from the cultivating 
tenant. But taking the Cliamdrs, who number 197,273 souls, and other 
similar castes, there cannot be less than 250,000 persons belonging to the rural 
labouring population. Many of these till small patches of land on fchoir own ac¬ 
count, and only hire themselves out to eke oul the resources of their own culti¬ 
vation. Exceptin the zabti crops, viz., safflower, gawdr, chari, sugarcane, tobacco 

and cotton, the labourer gets a share of the cron and 
Agricultural wages. . . 1 

perquisites. A labourer with a wife and two children 

gets usually from one-sovonth to one-tenth of the crop. If alono, from one- 
tenth to one-sixteenth. His perquisites are the h'dyak, which is 25 sers of grain 
per 100 maunds. (This word is probably 1 nali ka hah') Every day while 
harvest lasts each labourer gets a pitti of grain, equivalent to two sers, and overy 
third day a gaihra , equivalent to ton sers. On the first day of ploughing in 
Asarh the labourer gets ten sers of grain called the “ god ka andj,” so called be¬ 
cause the earth is then pricked or furrowed by the plough. If the ground is 
do-fash, i. e., hears two crops in the year, he gets in Karttik (Octobor-Novembor) 
25 sers more, then called the 11 menr ka andj," from men?’, the border furrow of a 


Agricultural wages. 


field. In some villages, too, it is customary to give to the head of the family 
a loaf of bread every day, and at the end of the year, usually about the end of 
Karttik, a karnal (blanket) and chddar (sheet). When kapds or cotton is picked 
the pickers get either one-sevonth or a one-eighth share, and if the crop is small, 
as much as a quarter share. In gathering kusuin or safflower, for every ser pick¬ 
ed the labourer gets a ser of barley or maize. For cutting off the loaves of the 
t sugarcane and preparing the stalk for the gmk«t the wages are 16 of the best 
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canes and as much cigaula or refuso leaves as the labourer can carry awav. 
For labour in cultivating the snbii crops above named the wages are generally 
in money. If the labour required is only occasional the rates are from two to 
two and a half annas per diem. If the labour mast bo continuous, wages 
range from Es. 3 to Its. 4 a month, but more usually the labourer gets Es. 2 
per month and a four-ounce cake of bread per diem, and hij wife and children 
one rupee a month and a three-ounce cake daily each. In harvest time, with 
grain and bMsa (chaff or straw) the labourers get as much as six annas a day. 
The first fruits of grain given to Brahmans are called sodri. The payment in 
kind to a labourer is called Idi. The gloauings of a field are the due of the la¬ 
bourers’ children (siliyunnn). The labourer's duties are ploughing, watching 
the crops, looking after tbecattlo, cutting fodlor, collecting the cowdung on the 
land and plastering the zamiuJar’s house. Women and children are very largely 
employed in field labour. Jiitni women with their families work on their husbands’ 
lands, and to this the flourishing condition of the Jat community is in a great 
measure to be attributed. It is a great pity that Native Christians do not per¬ 
mit their wives to labour in the fields, and a still greater misfortune that they are 
encouraged in their folly. The women and children of a labourer get half wages. 

The condition of the agricultural labourers has greatly improved. Tho 
Condition of the labour- Oham&rs, who were formerly in a stale of serfdom, 
ing popluation. have almost entirely emerged from it. Even now 

however cases are constantly coming up in magisterial courts showing that 
the struggle is still going on. Not unfrequently a Chamar or other labourer 
brings a charge of criminal trespass or assault against his zamimlar with 
whose family his fathers have been for ages aclsci'ipti glelw, on the ground 
that on refusal to work he was summarily ejected-from his house and beaten. 
The reason of this is that the labourer’s social status has been bettered and his 
■vvascs increased. Mr. Plowden remarks that there can be no doubt that a rise 
in wages is taking place, aud secondly, that there has been a very marked dis¬ 
turbance in the history of prices. The rise in wages may be most clearly seen 
by taking the comparative earnings of unskilled labour, as unskilled labour is 
most readily affected by the causes at work to produce a" permanent rise in 
wages. The wages of coolies in this district have increased 133 per cent, be¬ 
tween 1858 and 1SG8, a greater increase than is found anywhere in the North 1 
Western Provinces except in Jalauu. Mr. Forbes has shown that at harvest 
time the field labourer has received wages in kind equal at market rates to 8 
annas a day. This is due to the independence acquired by Chamars, which per¬ 
mits them to select their own masters, either in their own village or elsewhere. 
This independence has beon brought about by the levelling nature of our legis¬ 
lation, recognizing as it does no distinction in class and applying English prin¬ 
ciples of law to Indian, circumstances and society; secondly, by partition laws 
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in some degree ; thirdly, by our rent laws, which sever the link which bound the. 
zamindar and his labourers together, and especially by Act X. of 1859, which 
gave rights of occupancy to many who would otherwise in the ordinary course 
of things have remained tenants-at-will; fourthly, by the great demand for labour 
on the Granges Canal since 1S40, and on the lines of railway which moot at 
Ghiiziabad; and fifthly, by the impetus given to high farming by the present high 
price of produce. In 1872 the contractor for the Jumna embankment in the 
parganah of Loni gave six annas a day to tho most able-bodied of his 
held lira, who were mostly of the Kori and Kurmi caste, and four annas a day to 
the majority of the rest, who are Chamars. Mr. Plowden writes: — !i Last rains 
and cold weather (1870-71) I passed through a tract of country formerly (15 
years ago) wretchedly cultivated, and now brought to the highest pitch of good 
farming.” This tract is one inhabited by Grujars, who have now for many' years 
been showing an aptitude for farming for which they never before received credit. 
In towns, too, the conditions of artizan3 and masons has wonderfully improved, 
though in villagos their position is said to be retrograde. Another very import¬ 
ant cause of increase of wages must certainly' be increase in the price of the barest 
noeessarias of life, for a due supply' of food is a condition precedent to the very 
existence of the labourer. 

The following statement will show the rent-rates of tho present settlement 

fixed, as they are in these villages and generally else- 
Bentsj money-rates. , “ 

where, according to the character oi the sou as well as on 

the fact of the land being irrigated or not. The rent-rates of Sir H. Elliot’s settle¬ 
ment based on tho irrigation or non-irrigation of the soil are also entered in tho 
statement. Eor tho purpose of drawing a fair comparison, one good level village 
has been selected from each tahsil. The enhancement in rents is due to tho 
increased value of agricultural produce, and in a great measure, too, to the fact 
that land is being constantly brought into the market and sold to monoy-lendors, 
who are harder on their tenantry than the old proprietors. 

Hates of rentper acre onirrigated and unirrigated land at the present settlement, 1872. 



Irrigated from welh. 

Irrigated from tanlis, $*c. 

Name of v.llage. 

Mafcyar. 

Dakar. 

R&usli. 

Bhuiv : 

Matyar. 

Dakar. 

Rauali, 

Bhur. 


Es. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p, 

Rs. a, p. 

Tikri (Barnawa),... 

S 5 5 

5 11 i 

5 12 3 

5 12 3 

7 9 1 

4 12 6 

5 15 3 

5 15 3 

Rasulpuc (Meerut), 

7 IS 6 

& 10 10 

4 15 3 

3 16 6 

5 116 

4 12 e 

4 4 8 

3 15 2 

Masfiri (Diana), ... 

4 0 3 

8 13 fl 



3 10 6 

4 0 9 

2 15 0 

Dotai (Garhmuk- 
tesar), 

4 7 3 

3 3 9 

3 2 3* 

3 2 6 

3 15 9 

3 4 0 

3 6 6 

3 4 o 

Kirthal (Cbhap- 

rauli), 


5 13 6 

7 13 3 

4 12 0 

8 5 3 

4 13 4 

5 6 9 

4 10 8 

Pa ric hhatg arh 
(Kilhor), 

7 13 6 

t 

5 11 6 

; 

4 8 6 

3 5 4 

5 2 o 

5 2 3 

i 

5 1 0 
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Name of Tillage. 

Irrigated from canals. 

Onirrigated . 

Rent-rates at Sir 
H. Elliot's settle¬ 
ment in 1S36. 
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Es.ap. 

iEs.a.p, 

Ea a.p. 

Es, a. p. 

iEs.a.p, 


Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

j Us. a. p. 

.Es. a. p. 

Tikri (Barni wa), 

9 6 7 

5 7 9 

5 6 10 

5 6 10 

5 2 4 

mm 

312 11 

3 2 3 

■666 

3 8 3 

Rasulpur 

8 4 6 

6 5 0 

5 13 9 

3 15 6 


4 1 6 

3 11 0 

2 15 3 

4 14 6 

2 10 3 

(Meerut), 











Masfirl (Diana), 

4 0 3 

4 4 3 


19 9 

2 12 9 

2 8 6 

2 1 0 

1 7 0 

ijlffl 

2 5 0 

Dotai (Garhmuk- 











tesav), 

4 5 G 

3 3 6 

3 6 9 

2 1 3 

2 7 9 

2 6 5 

1 13 8 

'13 7 

! 3 4 0 

1 13 0 

Kirtlial (Chha p - 











rauli), 

8 6 3 

4 13 9 

5 6 9 

4 11 5 


4 11 9 


4 11 9 


4 0 0 

Parlchhat g a rh 











Kithor), 

6 9 0 

4 13 9 

4 2 3 

4 16 2J 

3 2 6; 

MgP 

2 5 3 

1 5 0 

3 9 7 

2 0 0 


The revenue-rates for each parganah, which are presumably one-half the rent- 
rates, have already been given. The following table shows the assumed average 
rent-rate per acre of each parganah at both the past and present settlements 



Rent-rate. 
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Rent-rate. 
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Present- 


Rs.a.p, 

I 

Ea.a.p. 


JRs.a p. 

Rs.a,p. 


Rs.a.p, 

Rs.a.p 


[Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p. 

Bagpat, 

2 12 5 

4 4 3 

Lo ni, 

2 3 3 

1 

II 

3 I 3 

Jalal a- 
bad. 

2 9 3 

3 13 4 

Sarawa, 

2 10 5 

1 5 10 

Barau t, 

4 13 3 

5 12 10 

| Barna- 
wa. 

4 9 10 

$ 2 1 

Hapn r, 

2 12 8 

3 7 0 

Futb, 

2 14 3 

3 6 2 

Cliha p- 
rauli, 

5 0 8 

6 3 4 

i 

Meerut, 

8 5 6 

4 14 10 

Sardlia- 

na. 

4 9 8 

, 

5 2 6 

Hastina- 

pur. 

5 112 

3 12 5 

Kutlino, 

4 1411 

5 8 6 

Dasn a,| 

3 0 7 

3 15 6 

Gark - 
m u k t e-j 
sar. 1 

2 6 4 

3 10 6 

Kith or. 

2 2 1 

2 16 0 


These rates, being average rates, are only of use in comparing the general 
rent-rates of the district with other districts. For the ascertainment of the 
particular rates in each village the No. II. statements of the settlement record 
must be consulted, 

Elliot in his settlement report, 1836, writes w In this district bat&i or di- 
,. vision of crops chiefly prevails, and if money rates are 

in existence they are formed merely by distributing the 
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Government; demand by a tdchh ." At tae present time batdi rates are rarely 

mot with, for where they did exist they were generally commuted into cash 

payments during the settlement operations of 1864-70. Tile batdi rates that 

do, here and there, prevail arc—(1) adfuddh or nis/i, where the zamindtiv and fho 

cuh ivator take ouc-halfeaeh; (2 ) kiLtnd or paohdu, where the zamindar takes two 

shares out of five ; (3) tildra or siwdna , where the cultivator gets two shares out 

of five; (4) chauhara or chahdmm, and so on. ActX. of 185i) has resulted in a 

general enhancement of rents throughout the dis- 
HfltctoxActXo: 1859. “ . ... 

tnct. &mce the Act came into operation up to the 

end of 1871, about 3,000 suits for enhancement of rent have been entered in 
the “Revenue Courts. During the settlement operations, out of 2,030 suits for 
enhancement of rent,, 1,586 were given in favour of the zamind&r against the 
cultivator, while out of 50 suits for abatement of rent, in 21 cases a decree was 
given in favour of the cultivator. The smallest share the zamindar ever gets 
is one-seventh of the produce, Duriuglhesettlement operations, 841 suits were 
filed for commutation of payments in kind into cash rent-rates. In 612 eases 
out of these, commutation was decreed. Besides the enhancement cases decided 
in Court many hundreds of cases have been decided between the parties without 
tho intervention of any revenue officer. Now that the settlement work is com¬ 
pleted, very many landlords, whose tenants have obtained for themselves tho 
commutation of payments in kind into cash rates, are suing them for enhance¬ 
ment of rent in the Collectors’ courts. 

The statistics connected with the price of land have been obtained from an 
examination of the record of cases relating to the 
change of entry of proprietary right, taken promis¬ 
cuously from the record-room of the Collector’s office and relating only to private 
sales of assessed land. In forced sales laud frequently is disposed of for less 
than ifs true value, while iu the sale of confiscated land the Government has 
frequently considered less tho value of the land than the services and character 
of the purchaser. The value per acre of land in 1860, in ten cases examined, 
averaged Rs. 35-8, in 1865 Rs. 31-6, and in 1871, on a similar inspection of ton 
cases, Es. 47-2. In all these cases all the laud was cultivated. Prom the ton 
sale records of 1871 that wero examined, it appears that tho value of land is 
2Gj times the yearly land-revenue. 

Attempts have several times been made to gauge tho distribution of the 
produce between the Government, the landholder, and 
the cultivator. The returns 1 for 1864-65 are considered 


Value of laud. 


Distribution of produce. 


iThe returns for 1865-66 contain an interesting table, compiled by Mr. Parker, 0. E., showing 
the actual weight of tho grain, chaff and straw of crops taken from a specified .area In 30 irrigated 
villcgeaiu the Meerut Canal Division, As these tables weie framed on actual weighment, they 
forms valuable hash for produce calculations. 
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untrustworthy in this district, and turning to those for the following year, we find 
the total cultivated area recorded as 1,058,275 acres, yielding a produce valued at 
Its. l,0‘2,41,758,or Rs. 9-10-10 per cultivated aero. The cultivators’ share of 
this is sot down at Its. G4,64,416, or Rs. G-l-8 per acre; the aammuars’ share, 
including the Government revenue, at Its. 37.77,342, or Rs. 3-9-2 per acre, 
Deducting the Government demand, or Rs. 18.27.012. falling at Re. 1-11-7 on 
the cultivated acre, the balance, or Rs. 19,50,239, at Re. 1-13-7 per acre, will 
represent the zamindars’ profit. Comparing these results with the statistics 
obtained at the census of 1872, we find the average holding of each male adult 
agriculturist to be 5*8 acres, for which he pays Rs. 3-7-10 per acre to the laud- 
owners. The revenue is put down at Rs. 2-L-3 per acre, or vrith cesses Rs. 2-4-5 
per acre, leaving the landlord’s profits as low as Re. 1-3-5 per cere. The 
difference in the incidence of the revenue is due to the fact of the revenue-free 
cultivated area being included in the former return and the non-completion of 
the settlement. In 1872 the land-revenue amounted to Rs. 21,84,310, or 
with cesses Rs. 24,00,920; the amount paid by cultivators in the same year 
was Rs. 37,41,286. The general result of those inquiries show that the culti¬ 
vator receives close on twice as much as the Government and the landowner 
taken together. From this he lias to support himself and family, provide seed 
and implements, and Jay by, if he can, for bad seasons, 

In a former page I have considered the wages of agricultural labourers, I 
Unskilled labourers and shall now refer to the rise in the wages of unskilled la- 
artizans. bouvors and artizans in connection with tho general rise 

in prices. In a bill submitted for tho repairs of the Collector’s office, early in 
1815, tho following rates of wages por diem are entered :—bricklayers 3 annas; 
coolies 1 to 1\ anna; able labourers and water-carriers 2 annas, Again in Septe¬ 
mber, 1815,1 find bricklayers receiving annas, carpenters 2 annas, and 
coolies one ser of flour and one pice a day. Flour then cost 2^ pice a set, so 
that the coolies, 600 in number, received le-s than one anna a uay. The coolie 
rate remained the same up till 1850, when it roso to 2 auuas a day for a man 
and ono auna for a boy; the ordinary rate for a man is now 2 annas to 24 
annas, and for a boy 1 A anna to 2 annas. Iu some cases they are able to 
demand much more. In 1811 palki-bearers received 3 annas a flay, brick¬ 
layers 24 annas, water-carriers, carpenters and beldars 2 annas, and coolies If 
anna. Iu 1850 the wages of bricklayers rose to 34 to 4 annas, tho rate at 
present is 4 to 5 annas. The cold-weather rate, while the days are short, is 
usually 4 annas, and for the long days of the hot-weather 5 annas. In 1850 the 
daily pay of carpenters and blacksmiths was 4 anna3, now the rate is 5 annas. 
The price of roofing tilo 3 in 1809 was Rs. 120 per 100,000. The rate is 
now for tiles of tho same size Rs. 150. Since 1809 the price of wrought-iron 
has fallen from Rs. 25 the maund to Rs,-7-4 for Hindustani iron, and Rs. 8-8 for 
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English iron. Bambns are now considerably cheaper than they were fifty years 
ago. The price of ghi or clarified butter, as elsewhoro stated, has risen consider¬ 
ably. 1 Mr. JDumbleton, writing in 1809, says:—“The greater part of the ghi 
consumed in these parts is imported from the west side of the Jumna, as is also 


Grinding corn. 


Prices of grain. 


the salt.” 

Mr. Dumbleton in the same year writes :—“ The price usually taken at the 
mills for reducing grain to dta (flour) is two sers in the 
maund, or five pie. The present rate is six pie per dhari, 
or five sers. Taking 25 sors fora rupee as the present nominal rate, and 35 sers 
as the nominal rate in 1809, it will bo seen that the price of grinding flour has in¬ 
creased 150 per cent. As noticed under the Saharanpur district, the hire of bullocks 
in 1803 was Ms. 2-8 per mensem, rising in 1805 to Rs, 3-8 ; it is now fixed at five 
annas a day for each bullock, or seven annas a day to include return hire. The rates 
now vary from Rs. G-8 to Rs. 13 a month, sbowingtbe impetus given to agriculture 
from the protection of a powerful and peaceable Government. 

In 180-1, Colonel David Ocbterlony, writing from Dehli, alludes to a preva¬ 
lent scarcity of grain, and requests Mr. Leycestor, the 
Collector, to “ send, if possible, 50,000 maunds of wheat 
to Dobli if it can be purchased at a rate which, including carriage, will admit 
of its being sold for 27 sers the rupee.” Writing a few days afterwards, he says :— 
“ The scarcity of grain is very great. Have the wheat sent over on the public 
account. A measure of this kind can alone alleviate tho existing evils.” In 
1805 wheat sold at 18 sers for the rupee, and gram at 20 sors in Meerut, and 
the Collector characterises the prices as exorbitant. Again in 1807 the dis¬ 
tress was considerable at Meerut, after a very plentiful season in the preceding 
year. In 1806 (1214 fasli) the following were the rates per rupee .—gram, 70sers; 
■wheat, 50; barley, 80; rice of first sort, 50; rice of second sort, 80; maize, 1 00-Jodr, 
50; bdjra, 60; and at the close of 1809 gram was 23 sers and moth 42 sers per rupee. 
Yet, earlior in the year, the Government had been making its collections under the 
Collector’s immediate superintendence at the town of Manglanr, in the present 
district of Saharanpur, at the following rates :—rice, 100; urd, 80;jodr, 90; wheat, 
60; gram, 60; and barley, 80 sers for a rupee. Inl817 the Collector reports that 


‘An old price list (September 2G, 1805) gives tbs following as the average prices per local 
maund, for the years 1799 to 1804 
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■wheat sold, at 19 sers for the rupeo and other grain in proportion. The next great 
season of scarcity was in August, 1819. when the rates were: wheat, 18 sers par 
rupee; gram, 22; barley, 23; uni, 23; moth, 23; jndr, 25, and maize, 25; just 
before the cutting of the kharif (11th August) that year. In 1820 wheat, at 
Ha.pur, sold at 18^ sers, at Dasna at 191 sers, whilst gram at Dasna was 26 sers, 
linl was 29 sers, and moth was 28| sers for the rupee. 

The average price of wheat in Ghaziabad from 1831 to 1841 is given in 

„ detail under the town notice. It averaged 284 sera 

Prices in Ghaziabad. , , ° 

per rupee. Mr. Plowden does not think the rise is of 

a permanent character, hut that the advance in prices which has been so 

marked during the last ten years is nearly wholly due to the bad seasons 

of 1860-61, 1865-66, 1867-68, and 1869-70. Up to 1849 it will be found 

that the average pi-ice of wheat was 30-1 sers per rupee, from 1850-59, 36-6, 

and from 1860-69, 21'3 sers per rupee. The following statement shows the 

average annual prices of the staple crops of the district from 1850 to 1870 

inclusive. A second table gives the monthly average for 1860 and 1868-69. 

Price of the •principal crops in so many sers per rupee. 
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The rate for gtir in 1807 was 18 sers tho rupeo. The average rate during 
the past eleven years has been 12 sers. The price of oil 
Sugarcane. h a3 increased to a greater extent, perhaps, than that of any 

other product. In 1806 sarson or mustard-oil was selling at 40 sers the rupee, 
in 1850 at 12 sers, in 1860 at 5 sers, in 1870 at 5J, and in 1872 at 3 sers 
the rupee. This is to be attributed in a great measure to the recent blights 
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which afflict and very frequently utterly destroy the plant. Tho tdva species is 
said tc be more affected than the sarson. 

The famine of 1860-01 was, however, terribly severe, and had it not bean for tho 


JFamiuc of 1860-61. 


vast railway works then being made in the neighbourhood 
of Ghaziabad the lives of thousands must have beeu lost. 


Near Ghaziabad a mile of high embankment was thrown up by 25,000 famino 
labourers in sis weeks. A good test of tha severity of famino is the extent 
to which cultivators sell their cattle : many thousands of cattle changed hands 
in tho famine year of 1860-61, while in 1868-69 the transfers of cattle may 
be counted by hundreds. From tho following statement it will be seen that 
the famine of 1868-60 reached its height in December, 1869, when the following 
rates per rupee prevailed : wheat, 10 sers: gram, 9^; barley, 14 ; and rice, 9 sors. 
Besides the fact that rates in 1860-61 were higher than these, it must he remem¬ 
bered that since that period wages have been constantly rising. Prices have 
returned again to their ordinary rates,rig., wheat, 26 sers per rupee; batloy, 33; 
jodr, 34; bdjra, 34 ; and gram, 25 sers. Famine rates are reached in this district 
when wheat sells at 1G aud barley at 20 sers the rupee, and when wheat sells at 11 
and barley at 14 sevs the rupee Government relief operations appear to become 


necessary. 
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other grains, 48,093; durgs and spices, 7,788 ; tobacco, 5,127, &c., the octroi duty 
on which amounted to Rs. 25,G44. In Bagpat the income for the same period 
amounted to Rs. 7,850, of which by far the greater portiou was levied on sugar. 

The total import of sugar was 351,353 maunds, valued at Rs. 1,119,350, of 
which about one-fifth paid duty, the rest being exported elsewhere. The octroi 
on imports into Baraut was Rs. 4,413, and this was principally on grain. In 
Ghaziabad the revenue amounted in 1S70-71 to Rs. 5,723. A more detailed 
account is given under each town. 1 

Before going into details it will ho well to consider to what extent exporta* 
Exports ^ 0U P rac ^ ca ^° i u fho district. The railway fare 

per maund per 100 miles is three annas, the canal 
fare 2 is one anna, by cart it is four annas and two pies. If the produce is go¬ 
ing over 300 miles the railway fare chargeable is two annas and one pie. 
The charge therefore for 400 miles is eight annas and four pies. A country 
cart with four bullocks will carry on a metalled road forty maunds, and the 
charge per bullock is five annas a day, If wheat were here selling at a 
nominal price of Rs. 1-8 0, and in the cenLre of a famine district it were 
selling at Rs. 2-8-0 the maund, then grain (excluding charges) might 
be carried nearly 800 miles with advantage by rail, by water 1,600, and 
by cart' 400. But taking into consideration the mean distance between the 
greatest centre of production and the centre of'greatest demand, the above dis¬ 
tances should be balvod. Then allowing 25 per cent, profit to the carrier and 
10 per cent, to the trader, or one-third of the whole item, it will be practically that 
railways control dearth to a limit of 266 miles, canals and rivers 550 miles, and 
roads 150, It has in emergent cases boon found practicable to send grain to 
Calcutta, and in the famine years of 1839 and 187 3-74 gome Calcutta merchants had 
grain stored as far up-country as Ebutauli in the Muzaffiiruagar district, The prin¬ 
cipal articles of export are in sugarcane produce, gdr or condensed raw sugar, rdb 
or undrained raw sugar ormolasses, stdra, khdtul or drained sugar, shakr, chini and 
?nisri, which go to Bhawani, Riwari, Dehli, and Rajputana. Indigo in tho shape 
of gddh nil or kidney indigo goes to tho Panjab, and cake indigo goes to Calcutta. 
Ban , palsan , and sard fibres arc exported to Bikanir and Bhawani. Tobacco, both 
dry leaf andmanufacturedtoamtallclasses,is exported to Dehli, Formerly large 
quantities of saltpetre were exportod, bat the trade has now altogether decliued. 
There were formerly saltpetre works at Loni, Dasna, Hapur, and smaller ones 
at Sayana, Makaupur, Faridnagar, Pilkhua, Bagamabad, Muradnagar, and 
Shamsher. The parganah of Loni derives its name from the Hindi word Ion , 
Sanskrit lavana, signifying salt. Wheat is exported in the direction of the 

'SeeMeerut, Gh&ziabad, B&gpat, Il&pur, 8hahdara, Earnut, and Pilklma. 3 In 1820 boat- 

hire from Garhmuktesar to Cawnpore was Rb. 45-8-0 per 100 maunds, and to Allahabad was 
Its, 70-8-0, 
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greatest demand by rail, or water in excess of the home demand. There are 
large granaries at Ghaziabad, Bahai, Pilkhna, Hapur, Faridnagar, Begam- 
abacl, Shahdara, Muraduagar, Garhmuktesar, Maw ana, B&gpat, Baraut, and 
Meerut. DAsna once had several, but owing to the percolation of canal water 
they have fallen into ruin. Sardhana has but four or five. 

The Ghamars tan hides in this district. After tanning a cow hide is called 
chdm, a bullock hide charsa, a buffalo hide adhaura, and goat and sheep skins 
nari. Leather is best tanned withd/id/c (Butea frondosa) bark, but the bark of the 
different species of Ukar (Acacia) called kasa is more commonly used. Hides, 
horns and hoofs aro sent to Calcutta and Cawnporo. There is a great manufacture 
of native shoes in Shahdara aud Pilkhna, the majority of which are exported to 
Dehliand southwards along the line of railway. The average outturn of cotton in 
a fair season is 55,000 maunds and of this 20,000 rnaunds are required for local 
consumption. The remainder is exported chiefly to Calcutta and Bombay. In 
bad seasons the produce is little more than sufficient for the requirements of 
the district: e. g., in 18(39-70 the actual outturn was but 27,551 maunds on an 
area of 43,229 acres. Meerut is a great cotton emporium, and here dealers con¬ 
gregate from other markets, such as Khurja, Hathras, Cawnpore, and Mirzapur. 
Kusilnx or safflower is largely exported to the neighbouring districts. It is not 
thought profitable to send the district produce to Calcutta to compote with the 
Bengal flower. Silk has been tried by Mr. Michel of the Dasna factory, but 
•without success, though mulberry of every variety grows luxuriantly. The 
cause of failure is the hot winds, which the silkworm cannot survive. The boat 
here is dry, but in the moist and cooler climate of Bijnaur Major Kennedy has 
been most successful in the culture of the worm. There are six kinds of cloth 
manufactured in the district, but solely for local consumption; they are: gdrha, 
dosilti, tisiiti, red and blue; kharua, dolara, and dhotar, which last is a fine cloth. 
In 1832 good gazi sold at Its, 5 the 100 yards, and inferior cloth at Rs, 4, while 
dosilti sold for Rs. 8. Oils may be classified as karma, and mitlxa. The kariva oils 
are those extracted from sarson, or the mustard plant, with adulterations. The 
mitha oils are those extracted from til and tdra with adulterations of many 
sorts. There is very little alsi (linseed) grown. The principal medicinal 
oils are nim oil aud an oil extracted from the shank bones of the gigantic 
crane (L Argala.) and other birds of the wader tribe. It is considered a 
specific for rheumatism and gouty affections. Neat’s-fcot oil, too, is made in 
the larger towns. The principal imports into the district are metals of all 
kinds, salt, piece-goods, Kabuli fruits, spices from beyond the sea, pan aud 
drugs. 


In the Bagpat tahsil there are indigo factories at Biluchpura, Aminnagar 


Indigo factories. 


Sarai, and Bajheri, Iu tahsil Ghdziabad at Dehra, 
Masuri (Dasna factory), Harsawan, Kilhora, Rasvilpur, 
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and Yakiitpur. In tahsil Hapur at Baldana ami Bbimiyari. In tlio Meerut 
parganab there is one factory on the Jdui road. In tahsil Sardhana, near the 
town, is a small factory. In Mawaua tahsil there are none. Indigo is an old 
manufacture in this district, especially among the Muhammadan zamindars, but it 
languished soon after the British occupation. Mr. Elliot, writing in 1836, says, 
“ iudigo has never been cultivated to any great extent, and in consequence of 
the failure of the agency houses and the abandonment of the few factories in 
Puth and Sayana it is now seldom or never cultivated.” The manufacture of 
indigo took no hold until Bengal began to fail in its supply. Not long after 
the Skinners established the Dehra factory, but never got good prices, seldom 
above Rs, 135 per maund, until 1863. Prior to this year other small factories 
had been set on foot in parganab Ddsua, and by 1863 the exportation had 
reached more than 500 maunds, worth about Rs. 6,250: but 500 maund a is a 
good average for good and bad years. The exports now must he about 60 
maunds, worth more than one lakh of rupees. The largest factory carried 
on under European supervision is at Ddsna, which is now fitted to manu¬ 
facture 500 maunds. The plant for this factory is sown by the tenants 
of the proprietor, who objects to the system of advances, and seeing that 
liis tenants have no rights in the soil as security for such advances it would 
be unwise to encounter the risk. The cultivator receive^ a cash payment for 
his crop, delivered hitherto at his risk, the rate being about Rs. 20 per 100 
maunds of 48 sers net. The rate for plant cut within a mile of the factory 
is Rs. 18 per 100 maunds. The average yield of plant por acre is above 60 
maunds, Tho cost of production is Rs. 8--4, viz,, seed 8 sers, at Rs. 5 per 
maund, Re. 1; rent at Rs. 3 por aero for one season, Its. 3; irrigation, Rs. 2-4-0; 
cutting, cartage and ploughing, Rs. 2. 

A factory intending to make 500 maunds of dry indigo must command 
200,000 mauuds of plant, or the produce of 3,300 acres, and must concentrate its 
working operations into 60 days, irrespective of time and labour in packing and 
despatching the dry indigo. The proprietor of the factory must have in his em¬ 
ploy 150 carts with 600 bullocks, 100 men for cutting plant, and 250 Bhangis or 
Mehtars, who alone manipulate the fermentation and precipitation of the granu¬ 
lated pigment in this district, About 68 or 70 mon and boys are employed in 
the operations of straining^ pumping, boiling, and subsequent draining off the 
colour. Another gang of 36 men are employed in pressing, cutting, and stamp¬ 
ing, with an auxiliary batch of six boys for the careful stowage of the prepared 
colour, to await the slow process of drying,—generally two months. Another large 
gang of labourers is daily required for the removal of the refuse plant called 
s{ti. This labour requires an organisation and careful administration to prevent 
any clashing, and it speaks much for the docile and tractable nature of the ma¬ 
terial employed that such an organisation is capablo of being collected at short 

41 
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notice, and kept at work with regularity, at rates only 25 per cent, above tlio 
current rates of labour. Mr. Michel pays his factory servants Rs. 5 a month, 
and sells flour to them at the factory, at a rate five sers in excuse of the ordinary 
market rate of the day. This indulgence leaves them no excuse to absent 
themselves. Besides the above an expenditure of 150,000 gallons of water per 
clay is required to be raised and stored with an unremitting regularity and pre¬ 
cision, and in the Dasna factory this is accomplished by five Idas or buckets 
working two wells, with a proportionate force of cattle power to secure its sup¬ 
ply in a limited space of time, in order to permit of the water cleaning itself 
of salt and other impurities previous to its being brought into use. 

In B&gpat tahsil, at Daulatpur, clitiris (or common glass and paste bracelets 

worn by womeu of the lower classes) are made. They are 
Minor manufactures. , , . . , . t, , . . , „ , . 

also made m large numbers at l aneln, At barant iron 

vessels of various kinds are made, and at Banvala charpdis (or bedsteads) and 
othor wooden articles. At Mandavi Bdgpat reed chairs called mundhas are 
manufactured, and at Sub, in parganah Chhapranli, saws and wood-splitting clea¬ 
vers. Iu tahbil Ghaziabad, at Shikohpur (otherwise Khichara), ornamented ele¬ 
phant goads (embus'); at Makimpur and Ghaziabad boots ; at Faridnagar pag- 
ris, chequered cloth and balusdhi sweetmeats, and at Jalningirpur pagris and 
dmiiti cloth are made. In tahsil Hdpur, at Bahadurgarh, country stoneware 
vessels are made, and at the town of Hapur bells and the brass work of hukkas. 
In Meorut parganah there are no manufactures worthy of notice. Elliot iu 
his Glossary writes that “ the best kamals (country blankets) in these Provinces 
are made in Alwar and in the neighbourhood of Mirapur in Meerut. Tho 
sansfa kamals of the latter place sometimes sells as high as Rs. 25. It is 
made of the wool of lambkins shorn about three days after thoir birth. The 
sansla is from six to eight yards long and about two broad.” This blanket is now 
quite unknown, and tho most highly prized blankets in the district are those of 
Mirapura and Jawalfigark in tahsil Sardhana. The village of Mirapura turns 
out about 100 blankets a day. Large numbers of these black blankets are made 
too at. La war, in parganah Meerut. At the town of Barnawa the printing of 
cloths is carried on to a very considerable extent. 

In Bagpat there are no great fairs. The only two worthy of notice are 
„ , those of Pura and Khekara. In Pura, a Jat village, 

Fairs, 3 , 

is a temple of Parasrdm. Fairs are held hore in Phal- 
gun (February-March) and Sawan (July-August). The great fair is the one 
held in Phalgun called Shib Chandra or Shib Ratri, when the temple is sprinkled 
with water freshly brought from Hardwar and about 20,000 people assemble. 
The fair at Khekara is hold in reverence of Burba Baba. In tho Ghaziabad 
tahsil the Sayyid Abdullah Shah’s urs is held at Bahta Hdjipur in Rali-ul- 
awd (not a fixed date). The fair is largely attended. At Dasna a largo fair, 
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formerly attended by the Dehli princes, is held in honour of Shaikh Alladiya 
Makkdmn Shah. Wilayat. A amallor one is held in Asauj (November) and 
Chait (March), at the Mandir Devi by the Ilindus. At Nagla Kashi a fair 
is annually held, called Kdli Devi, in memory of a sad. At Bajhora k alii a 
a fair is annually held in May in honour of the Mardin-i-ghaib. At Sikri 
khurd great fairs are held in honour of Kalika Devi in Chait and Asauj. 
The offerings amount usually to Rs. 6,500, of whiuli the Gosh&ins receive one- 
third and the sharers in the proprietary rights of the village the remaining 
two-thirds. At Sultanpur a fair is held in Phalgun and is attended by Jats ; 
it is held in honour of SlifLin Ji. At Asalatpur the Sitla fair is held in Chait 
and Asauj. In H&pur tahsil the great Furanmdslri fair is held at Garhmuktosar 
at the end of the month of Karttik, but no great traffic is carried on. At the 
town of Hdpur the “ Rimlila ” lasts ten days in Asauj. At Lihsari there is a 
three-days’ fair at the samddh, at the period of Basant Panchmi. In the Meerut 
tahsil tho naueJiandi, or now-moon festival, is held for three days, commencing on 
the second Sunday after tho Roll festival. There was formerly a templo of Nau- 
ehancli Devi here, which was razed by Kutb-ml-din Aibak 675 years ago, and 
a dargih erected on its sito about half a milo to the oast of Meerut city. There 
is no trade carried ou of any importance. During the Ashara Mtiharram 
(first ton days of tho Muharram) there are large assemblages at tho Karbala. 
The lldmMa lasts thirteen days, concluding on tho tenth day of tho last half of 
Asauj ( Bijaija clasami). The Tilendi fair is held at the Suraj kund in Meerut 
on the second day of the first half of Chait, the day after the Roll. The 
Chhariyan festival, commonly called Zakir Diwan, is held on tho ninth of tho 
dark half of tho month of Sawan. In tho Sardhana tahsil there are throe fairs 
worthy of notice: (1) at Sardhana in honour of Burba Baba in March; at 
Barn&wa, at tho Ldkha Mandap, an urs is annually hold at Sajar; and (8) at 
Nirpura a fair is hold in the month of Jamddus-sani. In tabs'll Mawana 
the only important fair is that of Niloha, in honour of Zahir Diwan or Goga 
Pir, who is said to have boon carriod into tho earth in his chariot. About 25,000 
attend tho fair, each person carrying a small flag : hence tho name chhariydn, 
applied to this fair. 

The following statement shows the traffic between Aligarh, Dehli and Meerut 
by road from 6 A. H. oil tho 20th October to 6 A. si. on 
the 20th November, 1871: only such traffic is noted as 
is lost to tho railway, which amounted to Rs. 19,381 for 80 miles, or Rs, 2,422 
per milo. This traffic record was taken as follows : Two native writers were 
stationed on tho Hiudau bridge uoar Gh&ziabad, over which all traffic to and 
from the Daub to the Panjab crosses ; those men relievod each other every four 
hours in noting on printed forms the details of traffic of every description as 
it passed up and down to Dehli. A similar party was stationed at Hdpur 
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which noted traffic to and from Meerut. Ali tho detail,? are recorded m the 
offico of the Executive Engineer. 

Hoad traffic between Aligarh , Meerut and Dehli, front, October 20lh to iSovembcr 

20th, 1871. 
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The traffic by rail in goods and passengers for the six months ending 31st, 
December, 1871, to Meerut city was—passengers 

Jinilwav traffic. 5 ’ w 

32,260;goods, 123,536 mauads: from the city—passen¬ 
gers, 31,674, and goods 67,036 mnunds. Tire traffic to Meernfc cantonment com¬ 
prised 17,684 passengers,and from cantonments 16,963 passengers. From Ghazi- 
abaci there were 23,723 passengers and 723 mauads of goods, and to that station 
28,395 passengers and 1,126 maunds of goods. The passenger traffic to Bogina- 
Jihad was 6,788, and from it 5,395; the goods traffic was merely nominal. I have 
Leon unable to obtain any later statistics from tho authorities of the Otidh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. 

No largo markets or centres of industry have sprung up on the principal 
route of traffic, nor are there any casos of small railway 
stations in this district having rapidly grown into scats 
of commerce, though Gliaziabad is doubtless fast becoming a great emporium, and 
must oventually materially diminish the importance of Dehli as a mercantile town. 
A large proportion of the exports of tho largo villages iti the north of pavganahs 
Riu'dhana and Baruawa, as Baluwa, Tikri, ami Doghaf, is soul from the KMtauli 


Progress o£ trade. 
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Railway Station in the district of Muzaffarnagar. The traffic on the rivers Jumna 
and Ganges is not great, and that on the latter chiefly consists in bringing down 
wood from the hills near Hardwar. The canal navigation has already been noticed. 

In discussing tho subject of material prosperity, reproductive accumulations 
of wealth will only be considered. In reality the mass of jewellery which women 
may be seen wearing is no evidence whatever of general prosperity. A people 
who would not hesitate to sell a birthright to celebrate a pompous marriage are 
not likely, in times of some adversity, ever to have scruples in hiring jewels from 
the village shopkeeper; and besides this, many of these jewel-bodeeked women aro 
loose characters, the vicissitudes of whose profession remove them from ordinary 
economic conditions. The signs of accumulation of wealth are the increase in 
the number of cattle, notwithstanding the decreasing necessity for them from 
the introduction of the canal and railway, and the increase in tho number of 
carts. Mr. Miohel, zamindAr of I) Asti a, has, aftor some investigation, come to 
tho conclusion that the number of carts in tahsil Ghaziabad has since the 
introduction of the railway been increased fivefold. When Mr. Michel first 
entered on his zandudAriin Masuri there were two carts, there are now sixty; 
in DAsua there were four, there are now one hundred. Doubtless Mr, Michel’s 
large indigo factory has given au impetus to the increase in this case, still 
the same tendency is everywhere apparent. The better housing of cattle is 
another Bigu of prosperity. For the better stalling of cattle and more careful 
storing of fuel, the area of tho Masuri village site has been increased by more 
than one-third during the last few years. There has also been a general increase 
in facilities for transport both by carts and beasts of burdon, thus permitting of 
marked competition with the railway. As an example, take the reorganisation 
of bullock-trains on such long lengths of road as from Gb&ziabad to Aligarh, 
parallel with and passing through the same centres of commerce as the railway 
touches. There is au increase in the demand for imported manufactured hardware, 
c. g ., English pocket-knives, locks, carpenter’s tools, anvils, and vices, and bar-iron 
for ploughshares. The wearing of English cloth is only in a minor sense rfn in¬ 
dication of general prosperity, for in all towns and at all small village markets 
(penth) English cloth is sold simply because it is cheaper than the native-made 
fabric. Hoarding docs not prevail to the extent it did ton years ago, but still it 
is now very general. The crisis of 1866 has very seriously affected the estimation 
in which the English banking system was formerly held. The greater part of 
the accumulations from banking and commerce is employed as capital in trade, 
and in large or small indigo factories, and as capital for the purchase of land. 

The current rates of interest in small transactions, where an article is given 
iii pawn as security, is about half an anna per rupee 

Interest. 1 , , T , 

per mensem, i. e ., 37 \ per cent, por annum, In largo 

transactions with a mortgage upon moveable property, as carts, cattle, kolhus 
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(sugar mills') about three pies per mensem per rupee, i. e., 18| per cent, per 
RUmim. Iu large transactions with mortgage upon house or lands or shares in 
estates it is 12 per cent, per annum. Petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security are made at half an anna per rupee per mensem, i. e., 37£ per cent, per 
annum. The same with lien on crops would be 25 per cent, per annum. Not 
less than sis per cent, would be considered a fair return for money invested in 
buying an estate with the prospect of improvement confidently expected to con¬ 
tinue. 

There are no large native banking establishments out of the groat military 
station of Meerut in this district and Dehli orr the 

Trunks 

Panjab side of the Jumna. 1 Market gardeners are the 
only cultivators that encourage these establishments. In the interior of the 
district petty Baniyas do all the money-lending. The only English bank in 
this district is the Bank of Upper India, the head office of which is in Meerut 
cantonments. 

The local measures of time in general U3e are those omtnon to the upper 

, Duab. Theoretically six sans or breaths make one pal , 

Weights and measures. „ . -J 

or the twinkling of an eye, and 24 pal one minute Eng¬ 
lish. Sixty pal make one ghari ; 1\ gharis one pethar; 8 pdhars one din (day); 
7 din one athwara; and two athwaras one parulrawara. In village parlance tho 
words silcula, tarka, bhor and din nikale are used to express ‘morning’; from morn¬ 
ing until noon as many pdhars of the day as have passed. After twilight comes 
din chhipe , sham and scmjh; then diya jale when the lamps are lighted, rat 
or night, pasar just before daylight when the cows are fed, pile phatan the 
first glimpse of dawn, and chiriyon Ice ivakt when tho birds begin to sing. 
Solid and liquid measures are the same. Eight khashkiiash (poppy seods) 
make one chdnwal or grain of rice ; 8 cJutnwals make one vatti; 8 ratlis mako 
one mdsha; 12 mdshas make one tola ; 5 tolas make one chhatdk; Iff ehliatdks 
one ser; 40 sers one maund. Eighty-four Government rupees weigh cue ser. The 
different gradations between tho chhatdk and the ser are the adhpaii, or half a 
quarter; pan ser, or quarter ; sawet pan, or five-sixteenths ; derh pan, or three- 
eights ; adh ser or half ser, and tin pau, or three-quarters of a ser. JJhari or 
pansen contains five sers, and the dlion is half a maund. 

Measures of distance and length have various terms iu the lower ranks of 
the scale: thus, two jaw make one angusht; 4 angusht one ahiya; 6 chiya one hath, 
while by another account 3 angusht make ouo girth, 4 girths one halisht, and 
2 halisht one hath. Again we have 5 j- sut making one bhao, 3 bhao one tasu, 
and 12 tasu one hath. Two hath make one c/az, and 14 gai one kadam or pace: 

‘The average rates of exchange in the early part of our rule were half per cent, on Dehli, 
two per cent, ou Jakhani anil Benares, anil three and a half per cent, on Calcutta. 
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2,04=0 gaz make one gdo kos, and 2,900 gas one pukka kos. The gao los is so 
called as representing the distance the cry of a cow (gdo) is said to be heard. Other 
vague terms of distance are lirwa, an arrow’s flight; and goli ke tapj>a } a rifle-shot. 
The land measure in common use is based on the English yard of 3G inches; 
tho former local yard was the Ildlii yard or gaz of 33 inches. Three English 
yards make one gatla; 20 gatla one janb, and a square janb, or 3,025 squaro 
yards, makes a pukka bigha, and one bigha twelve biswas equal an English acre. 
The subdivisions of the bigha are 20 biswas make one bigha; 20 biswansis ono 
bisiva; 20 taswdnsis one biswdnsi; 20 answdnsis one tasiodnsi , 8gc. 

In 1840 the East India Company’s gold double and single moliars were 
Co . current in this district, besides two-third and one-third 

moliars in gold, the Calcutta sikka mohar (19th san) 
and the Farukhabnd mohar (45th san). Tho Company’s silver double, single, 
half and quarter rupees, and the Farukhabad (old and new), Calcutta sikka, 
Ileuares, old Lucknow (known as Maehhli Shdhi), Muhammad Shahi, Dehli, 
Bareilly, Najibabad, Chandausi, Bala Sabi, and Srinagari rupees were all cur¬ 
rent and caused endless confusion in commercial transactions. For the copper 
coinage there were the Company’s new anna pieces, the Mansuri or Masuri kini, 
lumps of copper, and the kulddr , Madu Sabi and Trisula pice. The coinage 
now in circulation is that common to all India. 

The classification of the land into assessable and revenue-free, with the Go- 
j ^ vermin on t revenue and its incidence on the cultivated 

area, has already been given in detail for each parganah 
in the district. The collections and balances from 1860-61 to 1873-74 have 
been as follows :— 


Laud-revenue, 
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The total revenue and civil expenditure for 1801 was revenue, Rs. 2,50,719 ; 

expenditure, Rs. 1,41,101: for 1850-51 the figures 
Expenditure. wore Ra . 19,27,409 and Bs. 12,01,129 respectively; 

for 1860-61, Rs. 24,59,409 and Rs. 13,36,751; and for 1870-71, Rs. 38,04,485 
and Rs. 15,88,080. In the following detailed list of items for 1860-61 and 
1870-71 military expenditure and deposits are excluded : — 


Receipts, 


1880-61. 1870-71. 


Expenditure. 


1860-61.1 1870-71. 


Miscellaneous, as police 
Funds,savings of pay,&e. 
Land-revenue, 

Excise, ... 

Stamps, 

Law and justice, ... 

Income-tax, ... 

Local funds, ... 

Canal collections, 
Post-office, ... 

Telegraph, 

Kent of confiscated lands, 


17,72,801 

81,070 

94,022 

26,626 

1,20,293 

25,465 

1,15,184 

99,226 

3,699 

91,220 


36,388 Salaries of all kinds and 
c mtingeneics, 
21,18,109 Public works, 

1,18,072 Excise, stamps & opium, 
1,62,346 Post-office, 

82,932 Telegraph, 

1,88,100 Local funds, 

4,64,215 Compensation for loss of 
48,850 property. 


24,59,489 32,05,022 


5,05,831 6,36,469 
6,07,906 5,03,498 
23,033 9,180 

32,230 37,601 

... 19,105 

... 4,17,101 

1,07,745 ... 


13,30,751 16,88, OtO 


The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pics in the rupee ealeu - 
I come tax U P 0Q profits oxcoeding Rs. 500 for the purposes of 

the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 was Rs. 1,88,09!). 
There were 2,372 incomes between R°. 500 and Rs. 750 per annum; 1,186 between 
Rs.750andRs. 1,000; 459 between Rs. 1,000and Rs. l,500;350botweenRs, 1,500 
and Rs. 2,000; 522 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 17 between Rs. 10,000 and 
Its. 1,00,000; and one above Rs. 1,00,000;—total persons assessed were 4,907. 
The following statement shows the collections under each head of tho excise 
Excise. for ten yean in this district:— 
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The cantonment accounts aro separate and under a separate administra¬ 
tion, and arc given below : — 


Year, 

.O Ah 

W *Pi 

o w 
a 

<H «M 

03 ° 

U) *3 

s q 

8 % 

3 

Duty on spirits. 

Opium. 

'd 

rt 

3 

"»H 

'W 

H 

tCi 

rt 

rt . 

U v) 

V, 3 
■2 -§ 

£ 

m 

O 

a 

s 

» 

o 

tfl 

s- 

rt 

Xi 

a 

tr 

ir 

O 

u 

o 

Net receipts. 


Es. 

Us. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

lis. 

Iis. 

Es. 

Es. 

1862-63, 

1,911 

32,687 

... 

192 

3.781 

5,716 


2,070 

41,917 

1863-64, 

20.413 

21,664 

7,614 

480 

53,364 

3,3S9 

4 

1,852 

51,502 

1864-66, 

32,921 

19,263 

... 

639 

2,719 

8,600 


2,425 

61,161 

1S66-C6, 

3", 162 


,,, 

662 

1,507 


n 

3,461 

55,408 

i tea-67, 

27,426 

23,440 

..1 

665 

1,660 

4,326 

65 

0,909 

53,£65 

18G7-68, 


20,837 

... 

1,037 

1,832 

6,644 

27 

1,619 

64,903 

1868-66, 

34,006 

22,676 

,,, 

1,402 

1,073 

8,121 

20 

2,864 

63 800 

1SC9-70, ... 

1,191 

19,660 

... 

1,802 

1,520 

6,570 

25 

2,807 

27,962 

1870-7 1, 

19,216 

20,790 

... 




10 

3,309 

36,206 

1371-72, 

26,320 

20,122 


..i 

♦ .« 

j lit 

24 

2,931 

43,746 


In 1855-56 the gross revenue from spirits, drugs and opium from both can¬ 
tonments and district was Ro, 75,751, which fell to Its, 65,817 in the follow¬ 
ing year, rising to Rs. 82,279 in 1861-62. In 1816 Mr. Colin Shakespear 
writes: “ I think that thirty sors per mensem of opium will suffice for the con¬ 
sumption of the district. The opium now smuggled into the district from 
Begam Sumru’s country is much adulterated aud sells at Rs. 5 to Ra. 7 per 
ser.” In 1821 the Collector estimated the animal consumption for the district 
at five maunds only. The average annual consumption in 1871-72 was 85 
maunds. 

Stamp duties are now collected under tho General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 
1869) and under the Court Fees Act. Tho following state¬ 
ment shows the revenue and charges under this head for a 

series of years :— 


Year, 

Adhesive 
stamps and 
litmdis. 

Bluc-and- 
blaelt docu¬ 
ment 
stamps. 

Court-foes. 

i 

Duties ant 
penalties 
valued, 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

cliargca. 

Net 

receipts. 


Its. 

Es. 

Ed. 

Rs, 

Ks 

Its. 

Es. 

1862-63, ... 

9,704 

81,266 

In 

880 

91,850 

5,193 

86,058 

1863-64, ... 

14 334 

96,387 

»•« 

1,424 

1,11,146 

6,109 

1,05,036 

1854-05, *»» 

17,492 

91,489 

... 

937 

1,09,913 

6,209 

1,03,709 

1866-66, ... 

14,979 

94,884 


816 

1,10,679 

7,418 

1,03,261 

1806-67, ... 

6,687 

96,796 


462 

1,02,045 

6,695 

96,230 

186 j -08, 

6,480 

1,40,381 

m 

421 

1,46,282 

11,741 

1,3-1 941 

1868-03, ... 

6,499 

1,41,933 

»»• 

180 

1,-17,626 

9,914 

1,37,712 

1869-70, ... 

6 67G 

1,73,178 

... 

895 

1,79,249 

10,055 

1,69,194 

1870-71. ... 

6,791 

29, 03 

1,16 853 

3,305 

1,65,049 

11,849 

1,41,800 

1871-79, 

6,677 

29,432 

1,16,866 

196 

1,52,160 

4.69T 

1,47 469 

1878-73, ... 

4,386 

28,081 

1,10,289 

209 

lj*5lj965 

3,504 

1,48,461 
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The net revenue for 1855-56 was Rs. 55,509 ; for 1857-58 was Rs. 12,779 ; 
for 1859-60 was Rs. 581.900 ; for 1860-61 was Rs. 1,01,921, and for 1861-62 


was Rs. 71,924. 

In 1871-72 there wero 6,287 documents registered under the provisions of the 
Registration Act, VIII. of 1871, on which fee3 to tho 
Registration. amoun t 0 f Rs. 15,668 were collected. Tho expense of 

establishment, &c., during the same period amounted toRs. 6,359. There were 
3,750 registrations affecting immoveable property in which tho registration was 
compulsory under Section 17 of Act VIII. of 1871, and 1,165 in which the 
registration was optional. The other registrations effected refer to moveable 
property, wills, &c., and the total aggregate values of all tho documents registered 
amounted to Rs. 28,98,172. 

the following statement shows the receipts and charges on account of canals 


Caual-rcvenue. for a scries of years :— 


G asciis Gan a i„ 


Tear. 

[ Collec¬ 
tions. 

Ra twi¬ 
ns’ fees. 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ment. 

Set re¬ 
ceipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

1866-67, ... 

3,01,806 

! 1,830 

1,237 

■2,98,730 

1867-68, ... 

3,12,210 

2,696 

1,141 

.3,03,465 

IB68-G9, ... 

8,03,76' 1 

3,166 

1,391 

2,99,214 

18(59-70, ... 

5,29,071 

3,172 

1.3 S3 

5,24,516 

1870-71, ... 

3,75,625 

11,676 

' 1,973 

,3,68,976 

1871-72, ... 

3,30,102 

11,527 

1,286 

3,67,310 

1872-73, ... 

3,05,1G3 

15,193 

1,163 

2,88,817 


Eastern Jumna Canal, 


lear. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

Esta¬ 

blish¬ 

ment. 

Patv.-a- 

ris’ 

fees. 

Net 

collec¬ 

tions. 


l»s. 

hs. 

Rs. 

Iv3. 

1865-67, ... 

68,154 

593 

153 

67,403 

1807-68. ... 

1,79,464 

685 

166 

1,78,613 

II.I'I.MT: 


Hot given 


1809-7(1, ... 

3,05,187 

660 

33 6 

1,09,101 

1870-71, ... 


Not given. 


1S71-72, ... 

1,55,312 

480 

4,854 

1,49,972 

1872-73, ... 

1,85,816 

485 

3,032 

1,76,679 


As in Sahfiranpur so in Meerut, tho earliest monument connected with 
its history is an Asoka column, now on tho ridgo at 
Dehh. Shains-i-bintj relates 1 that this pillar once stood 
in the vicinity of the town of Meerut and was conveyed to Dohli by Sultan Firoz, 
by whom it was re-erected in the Kushak Shikar. He adds that after the erection 
of the pillar a large town sprung up, and “ the KIAns and Maliks of the court 
built houses there.” The Meerut pillar, as noted by the chroniclers, is smaller 
than the mindra■ i-zarin or Salmranpur hit. The whole length Is about 32’6 feet, 
and as tho end of the shaft is still rough, it seems probable that the polished portion 
could not have been more than 32 feet in height. G eneral Cunningham makes 
the upper diameter of the smooth portion 29'5 inches, and the lower diameter 
38 inches, giving a diminution in thickness of 0 2 inoh per foot. The Kushak 
Shikar of Firoz Shall has been identified with the place where tho pieces of 
the broken pillar were found, corresponding with the above measurements. 
Padre Tieffenthaler, who resided in India 2 from 1743, writes of this column: — 


^Demon's Elliot, III,, 353 •. Cunningham Arch, Sun, T., 168. 2 Bernoulli, I., 129, Berlin, 1791. 
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ct L’obdiisqne de Feros, roi des Afgans, qni prdceda Tamerlan da 150 ana, etoifc 
do forme cylindrique et pose dans un endroit eleve, sur un pedestal fou socle) 
quarre eonstruit d’imrnenses pierres. On a faite sauter en fair ce monument 
avec de la poudre ; il se rompit cn plusieurs morceanx dont cinq sont encore 
existans. Le plus gros de ces fragmona et en memo terns eelui qui est le plus 
procho de la base, a aune Indienne en diametre, et il est long de 2j- aune 3 . 
Le second n’est gueres moins epais, maia sa longueur n’est quo de Ij aune. 
On y remarquc des caracteres Iudiens, Samrcrotans, de Guzarate et quelques 
pen d’Arabes. L’epaisseur du troisieme fragment est d’uue aune; sa long* 
uour de 2. L'epaisseur et la longueur de quatrieme sont les inemes que du 
troisieme. Le cinquieine enfin a nioins d’une aune en diametre et n’esfc long 
que d’une aune et demie. Les longueurs ou bauteurs de ces differens debris 
ajovtees ensemble sont 9 aunes; mais on assure que la hauteur do 1’obelisque 
entier a etc do 20 aunes.” This account identifies this broken pillar with, one 
of those erected by Firoz Shah, and as it is clearly not the golden pillar, it must 
be the one brought from Meerut. The pillar lay in fragments 1 until 1SG7, 
when they wero again collected together and re-erected on the ridge which 
runs from the Dehli monument to Hindu Rao’s house. 

The inscription on this pillar, like that on the golden Ml, for a long time 
remained undecyphercd, until James Prinsep discovered that it was merely a 
transcript of the same Asoka edict found on the other pillar. The letters are 
very imperfect, owing to the surface of the stone being much worn and mutilated, 
but Prinsep pronounced 3 them so completely duplicates of the other inscription 
that he did not think it “ worth while to make them the subject of a separate 
note.” Tile Jesuit padre has some curious disquisitions on. the inscriptions on 
this pillar. Having drawn the forms of some eight of the characters ho pro¬ 
ceeds to explain their meaning; “Aprcs avoir beaucoup et long terns charchd 
Jai tiouve la signification do ces caracteres. Oe sont en partie des signes luiniiV- 
riques, en partie des figures d’iustrumens de guerre, dont les Indiens so servoient 
autrefois.” Some ho likens to the figures 4, 8 and 6, and others to the emblems 
of various deities, and winds up with a correction of previous writersHe 
ce que ces caracteres out do la rcssemblanco avec dos caracteres grecs, quelques 
Europeens ont cru que cot obelisque avoit ete eleve par Alexandre le Grand; 
mais e’est une erreur i car Alexandre na pas penetre j usque dans ces eontrdes 
et on sait cl’ailleurs positivement que le monument dont il est question a etd. 
taille et erigd par ordro efc aux fraix de Feros, dans 1’intention de transmettro 
sa memoire et son nom a la posterite.” So whilst avoiding one error the padre 
falls into another. The existence of this pillar and the discovery of Buddhist 

iTlie piece containing the inscription was sawn oil sometime before and sent to the Asiatic; 
Society in Calcutta, by whom it was again returned to Dehli. S J. A. S*j Ben., VI., ?91. 
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remains within the city leaves little room to doubt that Meerut was inhabited 
in the third century before Christ. No mention however of tho place is made 
by the Chinese Buddhist travellers, and this may possibly point to its decay 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Local tradition shows that in the eleventh century tho prevailing tribe to 
, the north was the Tagas. These were driven to the 

south and east by the Juts, who entered the district to 
the north-west and tlieuce spread themselves over tho parganahs that they now 
occupy. To the south were tho Moos, and to the south-west were tho Dors 
whoso leader, Kardatla, built a fort at Meerut. The Dors were, in turn, expelled 
by the Gablets with the aid of tho Mina Moos. Rashid-ul-din quoting A1 
Biruui, a writer of the tenth cenltvy, 1 mentions Meerut in his itinerary as ten 
parasangs from Aim and ten parasangi from Panipat. In the romance of the 
prince of martyrs, iSalur Masaucl, who is said to have been the first of the 
Musalman invaders of India, mention 2 is made of his capture of Meerut in tho 
first half of the eleventh century. He led his army from Dehli to Meerut. 
“ The princes of Meerut had already heard that no one could hope to stand 
before Masadd ; that in whatsoever direction ho or his troops turned they 
gained the victory. So they wore afraid and sent ambassadors with valuablo 
presents to Masadd, acknowledging his supremacy and offering to be the servants 
of his slaves—in fact submitting entirely to him. Masaucl was much pleased, 
and bestowing the kingdom of Meerut upon them proceeded with all his train 
to Kanauj.” Firislita says that Mahmud, whilst on his ninth expedition, invaded 
Meerut (1017 A. D.) and exacted from Hardatta a large sum of money, hut 
regarding this expedition there is such confusion amongst tho authorities that 
it is very difficult to arrive at any distinct conclusion. 3 The first undoubted 
Musalman invasion is connected with tho raid of Kutb-ud-din Aibalc, tho 
slave general of Muhammad Sam, in 1191. A.D. Kutb-ud-din marched from 
Kahr&m, “and when he arrived at Meerut, which is one of the celebrated forts of 
the country of Hind, for the strength of its foundations and superstructure, and 
Its ditch which was as broad as the ocean and fathomloss, an army joined him, 
sent by the dependent chiefs of tho country.” Tho fort was captured and a 
kotwill was appointed to take up his station in the fort, and all the idol temples 
were converted into mosques 4 . A mosque built, by the conqueror bears his 
name to the present day. 

The notices of the district in the Persian historians are few and unimport¬ 
ant. In 1255 the fief of Meerut was conferred on Malik Kislili Khan Ulugh 
Aazzam Bdrbak-sultani upon his coming from Karra to pay liis respects to tho 

1 Doiuon’a Elliot, I., 62 . 2 Ibid II., 513 3 See Dowson’s Elliot, II, 468. 

*101(1, 218, 207, 300. 
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Capture of Lorn by 'Iimur 


Sult&n 1 . We next read of the troubles caused by the turbulent Meos in the 
south of the district, and in 1389 A.D. the fort of Meerut was used us a state 
prison by Muhammad Shah for his rival Abu Bakr, who died tlicie. 2 The auto¬ 
biography of Timur and the Zifar ncima of Yazdi give a graphic account of the 
Mughal invasion of the Duab and capture of Meerut 
in the latter part of 1398 A. D. Marching from Kaithal, 
Timur camb to Panipat, and thence by Kanhi-gazin to the Junuia, where ha dis¬ 
covered on the opposite side the fort and town of Loni then held by one Maimun 
on behalf of Sultan Mahmud. 3 He describes Loni as situated “in a duab between 
two rivers, the one the Jumna and the other the Halm, the latter being a large 
canal which was cut from the river Kalini fJumna) and brought to Firozabad, 
and there connected with the Jumna by Sultan Firoz Shah.” Here lie confuses 
the history of the Western and Eastern Jumna Canals. The garrison appear to 
have been Hindus attached to the faction of Mallu Khan, the Hindu minister of 
Mahmud Shdh. Pasture being scant oil the Deldi side of the river, the Mughals 
crossed the Jnmna whilst Maimun made preparations for resistance. Timur relates 
that a holy Shaikh came out of the town and represented that he had used his ut¬ 
most endeavours to induce the people to surrender, but that they had remained ob¬ 
stinate, Timur accordingly ordered an assault, which, was successful. “ Many of 
the Rajputs placed their wives and children in their houses and burned them; then 
they rushed to the battle and were killed.” Timur goes on to relate how lie gave 
orders for the safety of all Musalmdns and the indiscriminate slaughter of all tho 
Hindus in the town and fort. Hence he marched along the Jumna and took up 
his quarters opposite Delhi. This was the scene of the massacre of his prisoners. 
Timur relates that his principal officers represented that they had 100,000 pri¬ 
soners in camp, and that in the event of all the forces being required to attack 
Delhi, they would find it difficult to prevent assistance boing given to the enemy 
by the prisoners; thereupon Timur ordered that all the prisoners should be mas¬ 
sacred, and so mijch was this in consonance with the advice of his spiritual coun¬ 
sellers thatwe read of alioly maulvi, “ who had never killed a sparrow in his life,” 
slaying with liis own hands fifteen Hindus who had been assigned to him as 
captives and as his portion of the spoil. 

After tlie capture and sack of Delhi Timur encamped at Firozabad, and 
thence crossing the Jumna marched for six kos to 
Mudula, which may be identified with the village of 
Mandaula in parganah Loni. Then he marched five or six kos to the village of 
Katah or Kanah, ^identifiable with the modern village of Katak in the Bagpat 
parganah. There he received Bah&dur N&hir, Raja of Kutila (Hardw&r), and 
his son Kaluash (elsewhere called Mubarak Khan), and accepted of their presents 
and homage, but this availed them little when Timiir attacked their country. 


Sack ol Meerut. 


'Ibid, 4, 


2 i)owaou’s Elliot, 1Y., 25. 


*JM III., 432, 495 i IY., 34. 
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From Ratal) Timur proceeded sis kos to Bag pat, and thenee to As4r, which he 
describes as situated “ in a pai t of the country called dudb.” There he heard of the 
strength and importance of Meerut, then held by Ilyds Afghan and his son Maula 
Muhammad Thaneswari.i assisted by a body of gabrs under one Safi. Timur first 
sent a party offering terms to the place if the inhabitants showed due submision 
and obedience, but the ambassadors returned unsuccessful with the reply “ that 
Tar rush arin Khdn, with a host beyond all number and compute, bad assailed 
their fort, but bad retired from it bafiled.” Enraged at this defiant reply, 
Timur started the same day with 10,000 picked horsemen, and baiting but one 
niglit on the road accomplished the twenty kos from Asar and arrived at Meerut 
on the 29th Rabi-ul-akhir (7th January, 1399). He at once sethis men to sap 
the foundations of the walls, which so dispirited the garrison that the assault was 
soon ordered. The Mughals with the aid of ladders and ropes mounted tho 
walls and entered the fort. They then spread themselves in the interior and 
captured the Afghan leaders. Safi, who bad fought well, was killed, and tho Mu- 
, ( ^ glials “ put all gabrs and people of the place to deatln 

Their wives and children were made prisoners and all 
their property was plundered.” The wood used to prop up the mines was then 
set on fire, and the fortifications of the city and the houses of the people were 
razed to the ground. 2 Timur’s last act was to cause the prisoners to be flayed 
alive and to order the destruction of the public buildings. From Meerut one 
wing of tho victorious army, under Amir Jaliau Shall, was despatched up. 
the Jumna with orders “to take every fort, town and village ho camo to, 
and to put all the infidels of the country to tho sword.” A second division 
with the heavy baggage took the route by the Karasu or Hiudan, whilst Timur 
liimself proceeded towards the Ganges. The first day he marched to Mansura, 
a distance of six kos, most probably to be identified with the village of 
Mansuri beyond Inchauli on tho Niloha road, He arrived tho next day at 
Firozpur, and went thence for fifteen kos to Tughlikpur. I have identified tho 
latter place with Tughlikpur in the Muzaffarnagar district. Firozpnv is de¬ 
scribed by Timur as lying on the banks of the Gauges where there was a ford, 
for a portion of his troops were able to cross the river close to the main camp. 
The position of the village of Firozpur Saifpur to the north of Bahsuma and 
on the right bank of the Burli Ganga both in name and position corresponds 

1 Thornton notes that Ritter and others suppose the gabrs mentioned hero were magi or fire- 
worshippers; “hut pair in Persian means any infidel, and tho assemblage of gabrs at Hardwar, 
their worship of a rook hewn into the shape of a cow, their suicide by moans of fire and their 
hrowing the ashes of the dead into the Ganges would indicate their Hindu origin and Brahmani- 
eal faith,” Amongst the ‘others’ maybe mentioned Sir H. M, Elliot (Beanies’ Elliot I, 1)9; 
Dowson’s Elliot, V, 559; IV, 506), who identifies these gabrs of Meerut with colonies of fire- 
worshippers established in Upper India.” =Doweon’s Elliot, III, 451,506; V, 485. 
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■with the Firozpur of Tirmir. This, if admitted, will go to show that the 
recession of the Ganges from its old bed has taken place since 1400 A.D. The 
onward course of the Mughal army is noticed, under the districts of Muzafifar- 
nagar and Sahftranpur 1 . 

After the departure of Timur Meerut became the head-quarters (March, 1399) 
of Sultan Nasir-ud-din Nusrat Shah, who was joined here by a small force 
under Adil Khan. The Sultan took possession of the camp-equipago of Add 
Khan and proceeded to Delhi. In all districts visited by the Mughals there was 
great pestilence and famine after their departure 2 . In 1512 A D., during the 
reign of Sher Sh Ah, whilst that Sultdn was engaged in the siege of Kalinjar, one 
Alam Khan Miami created a disturbance in the dnab,and having raised the pro¬ 
vince of Meerut, he devastated the greater part of the neighbouring country. 3 
Alam Khun was slain by Bhagwant, the slave of Khawas Khan, governor of 
Sirhind, whither he had gone with his Meerut levies on a plundering expedition. 
Shortly before the accession of Bahlol Lodi, the entire country from Sam- 
bhal “ to the ferry of Khwnja Khizr, which adjoins Dehli,” was held by Darya 
Khan Lodi, and Niamat-ulla mentions the parganah of Loni as his western 
boundary. Lying near the imperial residence, Meerut was a favourite place of 
resort for the nobles of the court, who frequently enjoyed the pleasures of the 
chase in the Jumna Iclutdir. In the reign of Akbar the present parganah of 
Meerut becamo the head of a dastur in the sirkdr and subah of Dehli. [Nu¬ 
merous pleasure gardens and hunting preserves were established by the successors 
of Akbar in parganah Loni, and to water the grounds of one of these, known as 
Kanap, the Eastern Jumna canal was first designed. The general history of 
the upper duab includes the history of this district and has been given in the 
introduction. In 1778 Walter Reinhard, alias Sumrn, settled at Sardhana, and 
in 1781 occurred one of the most destructive of the Sikh invasious. Mirza 
Shaft Khan was sent to expel them and after several ineffectual skirmishes 
brought them to a general action on the 15th August under the walls of 
Meerut. He attacked the Sikhs with great energy and resolution, and the im¬ 
perial troops, remembering their disgrace of the previous year in the Panjab, ex¬ 
erted themselves to make amends for their former defeat. Success crowned 
their efforts, and Sahib Singh with other commanders of note and five thousand 
men fell on the spot. The Sikhs retired across the Jumna, and the people were 
relieved from the presence of a cruel and implacable enemy, who had ravaged 
their country for several months, 4 In 1783, Zain-ul-abdin, the brother of 
Mirza Shaft, was governor of Meerut, and when the Mirza was assassinated, the 
emperor became desirous of removing him from offioe and directed his appearance 

1 There is a second Firozpur to the north in parganah Bbuma Sambaihera of the MuzafEar- 
nagar District which some thinlc is the village intended by Timur. Dowson’s Elliot, IV, 36. 

5 Til'd, 407. ‘Franclrlin’a Skill Alatu, 34,1 U. 
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at court. At first Zain-ul-abdin refused to obey and prepared for resistance 
Afrasyab Khan was sent to compel bis obedience and invested Meerut, when 
negotiations were opened which led to the unconditional surrender of the town. 

It was to Meerut that GShuhhn Kadir retreated when pursued by the Mar- 
ha ttas after his outrage on Shah Alain. II ana Khan 

.with Ali Bahadur, another Marhatta leader, invested 

the town, which was garrisoned by a strong force of Kohillas who had remained 
faithful to their leader. IIaim Klnin, not having any heavy artillery, was 
prevented from forming a regular siege ; he, therefore, drew a line of circum- 
vidlation around and blockaded the fort and thus cart oil’ the supplies, so that 
the garrison began to suffer and to grumble. Ghulain Kadir endeavoured by 
repeated sallies to animate his troops and drive away the besiegers, but finding 
all his efforts fruitless, and the garrison having boconro mutinous, ho deter¬ 
mined to escape. Attended by 500 hoi sc, who were still attached to him, he, at 
their head, rushed out of the fort and charged Lho enemy so vigorously that 
though every effort was made to take him prisoner, he escaped with a large por¬ 
tion of his followers. But, at length, even them deserted Ivlin, so that, in a short 
time, lie ivas left alone, and to complete liis misfortunes, I 10 fell into a well-run, 
and iu his fall suffered a contusion which, for a time, rendered him insensible; 
there he was discovered by a peasant and delivered up to the Marhattas. His 
subsequent punishment at their hands has been relatid else whore. 1 From this 
time until the British occupation the district remained in tho hands of the 
Marhattas. Up to 1818 A.D, it was styled tho southern division of Saharan- 
pur, and in that year was made a separate charge. The history of the changes 
that have occurred in its constitution has already been given, and until the mu¬ 
tiny there is nothing worth recording here, for tho eveuts that occurred related 
principally to the civil anti fiscal administration, and are given nnlcr their pro¬ 
per heads. I shall now turn to tho story of the mutiny and give it from the 
official records of the time. 


All accounts of the mutiny 2 agree as to one fact, that in the early part of 1S57 

. there were disquieting rumours afloat in tho bazars and 

Tho mutiny. . 

amongst the native troops, especially those regarding 

tho uso of polluting grease in the preparation of the now cartridges about to be 

issued to the troops, and tho mixture of ground hones in the flour sold in tho 

bazars, by which it was said that Government intended to destroy the religion of 

1 Francldin’s Shah Alum, 183. The peasant's name was Blilka Kara ; he received the village 
of Titnakiya iti this district, and Iiyilahnv ami Oghipur in tiie Aligarh district, still held free 
of revenue by his descendants. 

s From the official report of Mr. Fleetwood Williams, C.S.. and Major Williams, (he former 
Commissioner of the Division, and the latter Commissioner of Military Police. I have confined 
myself to these local accounts, leaving the general history of the revolt to he gathered fr oni 
Sir fi, Kaye’s work'and tho numerous narratives that have been published at various times. 
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the people. Early in April a fakir riding on an elephant and attended by a few 
horsemen and a number of native carriages came into the city and was visited 
by several of the native troops. He was ordered to leave the station, hut is said 
to have been for some time coueealed in the lines of the 20th N, I, After 
some consideration it was resolved to test the spirit of the men by ordering the 
troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry to use the new cartridges. A trooper by 
name Brijtnohan announced to his comrades that he had used thorn, and that 
all would have to do so. The result was that Brijmohan’s house was set on 
fire on the 13tli of April, and from this date incendiary fires became frequent. 
The 23rd of April was fixed for a parade of the 3rd Cavalry, and on the pre¬ 
ceding day the troopers, both Hindu and Musalman, bound themselves by an 
oath not to use the cartridges when called out for exercise. The skirmishers of 
the regiment refused to take even the cartridges that they had been accustomed 
to use for years. These men were arrested and tried by court-martial, and on 
the 9lh of May eighty of them were condemned to ten years’ imprisonment 
and five men to five years. The prisoners were at once deprived of their arms 
and uniform and lodged in the new jail near the Suraj Kund under a guard 
of the 20th N. I. It is said that their comrades first thought of trying the effect 
of an appeal to the legal authorities, and subsequently of a petition to Govern¬ 
ment, but, whether this be true or not, they resolved about noon on Sunday, the 
10th May, to have recourse to arms. Between 5 and 6 P. the cry that the 
Europeans were coming to take possession of the magazines of the Native 
Infantry spread through the sudder bazar and the lines of the 20th Native 
Infantry. The men of the 20th at once took to their arms and the mutiny- 
commenced. Colonel Finnis of the 11th, who had approached to pacify them, 
was cut down; the next victims were Captain Macdonald of the 20fch, who tried 
to control them, and Mr Tregear of the Educational Department, who 1 a I unfor¬ 
tunately gone to the lines. The remaining officers of both regiments were shot 
at and driven from their parade-grounds, or were urged by their men to leave. 
The bad characters of the city and bazar were assembled before a shot had been 
fired, and armed with clubs, spears and swords and any other weapon that they 
could lay hands upon, collected in crowds in every lane and alley and at every 
outlet of the bazars, whilst the residents of the wretched hamlets which had 
been allowed to spring up all around the bazar and between it and the city were 
to be soen similarly armed pouring out to share in the plunder which they knew 
would soon commence. 

All Christians and the European soldiers then in the bazar were at once 

savagly attacked by crowds headed, in many instances, 
First days of the mutiny. ... . , - -r mi 

by the police and cantonment peons m nnuorm, ihe 
officers who first hurried to report what was going on passed with difficulty 
through the crowds, and those who came later were attacked and mu rdered. 

43 
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Meantime a large party of the 3rd Cavalry rushed to the jail and released 
their comrades without the slightest opposition from the jail guard or the 
guard of the 20th N. I. None of the other convicts were released by the 
troopers, nor were the persons or property of the European jailor and his 
family molested. The prisoners, to the number of 839, were let out by a mob 
of villagers, who, emboldened by impunity, attacked, broke upon and set 
fire to the jail about midnight. The inmates of the old jail (720) were re¬ 
leased about an hour after the outbreak by a small band of sepoys, who were 
thus permitted unmolested to let loose upon the station a number of the worst 
and vilest characters to commit havoc and destruction, and who, in all proba¬ 
bility, were the chief perpetrators of the atrocities committed on helpless women 
and innocent children, for the bodies found in the neighbourhood of the old jail 
-were the most mutilated, and by sword cuts, whereas those by the parade-grounds 
were evidently shot and lay as they fell. In tracing the route taken by one un¬ 
fortunate lady who, with her children, fled in disguise towards the city, Major 
Williams felt convinced that, as she emerged from the narrow lanes of the 
Husaini bazar on to the highroad, she must have fallen in with a band of these 
wretches and by them have been murdered. Then came the cries of “ Ali, Ali,”, 
Din, dfu, Ya Illah,” from small bands of Musalmau troopers and sepoys, who 
rushed through the city arousing the butchers and others to a religious war. 
The Judgo’s court and the tahsildar’s office were at once burned down. Mixed 
crowds of soldiers, sepoys, policemen, hangers-on about the bazars, servants and 
convicts burned and plundered the cantonments, murdering every Christian that 
they could lay hands on. Owing to the distance of the civil station from can¬ 
tonments nothing was known concerning the outbreak until close upon 7 p. m., 
when the people going to church saw the blaze of burning bungalows to the 
west. The guards of the different mutinous regiments posted in the civil 
lines seemed to have as little knowledge of the impending catastrophe, for it 
was not until they saw the destruction of the residences of their officers and 
heard the shots fired from cautotimeuts that they marched off to join their regi¬ 
ments. The guards at the treasury and the offices of the Paymaster and Can¬ 
tonment Magistrate remained steady until relieved, and even a troop of the 3rd 
Cayalry, under Captains Craigie and Melville Clarke, assisted in restoring a 
semblance of order and in escorting Europeans to the dragoon lines. Nothing 
was done by the military authorities to stem the onward march of the plunderers, 
and the isolated efforts of a few officers who were left unsupported were of 
little avail against the myriads of ruffians, whose thirst for rapine and blood 
made them such formidable antagonists. This irresolution nearly co 3 t us our 
Indian Empire, and is one of the saddest memories of the great struggle. 
There cannot be any doubt that had one tittle of the energy that was dis¬ 
played elsewhere been shown in Meerut on the evening of the 10th of May, 
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the mutiny could never have occurred, or, at least, would have been indefinitely 
delayed. 

The mutineers made no stay in tha station, but fled in various directions. 

Some after holding a short and hurried consultation 
The Gu]ar9. . 

turned towards Dehli, and others in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, but all as disorganized mobs with no acknowledged leader. Some of them 
threw away their arms and property as they fled, fearing the pursuit that was 
never attempted, and others abandoned their horses, which were caught towards 
Galaothi ou the Bulandshakr road and were brought in. Many small bodies took 
to indiscriminate plunder as they went along, and were joined by the ruffians 
of the bazars and city and the numerous camp-followers, and forming them¬ 
selves into gangs, robbed travellers on the high road of all that they possessed. 
The remainder spread fire and destruction nearly up to the treasury, where they 
were stopped by the guard of the 60th Rifles. About 10 P. M. the Gayars of 
the neighbouring villages crowded in thousands to attack those parts of the 
station which had hitherto been spared. They set fire to the lines of the Sappers 
and Miners; a fine barrack for Europeans and the native huts were destroyed, 
and the sergeants’ bungalow. The only occupants of the bungalow were a 
conductor and his family. The father and some of the children were cut to 
pieces, and the mother and the remainder of the children, dreadfully wounded, 
escaped to the artillery hrspital, where one of the children soon after died. 
Mr. Parker of the canal office defended his house until relieved by the Rifles. 
Other houses were saved by the servants and the police cavalry. The Gujars 
attempted to burn the artillery lines, but were driven off by tho pickets. The 
new jail and all the private houses were completely gutted of their contents, and 
whatever could not be carried away was smashed into fragments. The house 
of the Commissioner was attacked, and Sayyid Mir Khan Paghmaui, who joined 
the Commissioner, had his horse shot under him and was wounded in the thigh 
whilst trying to restrain the mob. The Commissioner, with his wife and another 
lady, retired to the roof of the house, and the servants said that they had gone 
to church. “Though drawn swords were put to his throat, the jamadar, 
Gulab Kh&n, persisted in this statement, and the other servants wero faithfully 
silent regarding their master’s presence. The house was fired: the flames 
spread, and longer continuance on the roof became impossible ; suffocated with 
smoke, with feet scorched by the heat of the roof, the party was about to descend, 
when, for a short time, the whole body of murderers went to hunt for Europeans 
in other places. The servants seized the moment to plant a ladder against the 
roof at the back of the house, got the party down, took them to the garden, 
and then concealed and guarded them all night,” Two sepoys of the 11th N. I. 
carefully escorted some ladies to the dragoon lines, a city Musalman saved two 
Christian families. A female servant and a washerman were trying to save 
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a lady and her children disguised in native clothes, when a ruffian drew aside 
the veil, and seeing the palo face, cut the poor mother to pieces. If the fact be 
realised that on many minds the fearful conclusion pressed that if less than 
2,500 native troops dared such an outbreak in the face of an equal number 
of European soldiers, a fearful trial awaited every Christian in the length and 
breadth of Hindustan. Some idea will be formed of the horror felt by every 
one on the night of Sunday the 10th May, 1857, a day ever to be remembered 
in the annals of India. A telegram was sent to Agra, but the wires were cut 
before the message was completed, and expresses were then sent to Muzaffar- 
ungar, Dehli, and Bulandshahr. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 11 til a force was sent out to reconnoitre. 

Mr. 'Williams writes :—“ It is a marvellous thing that 
The nth of May. w jth the dreadful proofs of the night’s work in every 

direction, though groups of savages wore actually seen gloating over the awful 
mangled and mutilated remains of their victims, that column did not take 
immediate vengeance on the sudder bazar and its environs, crowded as the 
whole place was with wretches, hardly concealing their fiendish satisfaction, 
and where there were probably few houses from which plundered property 
might not have been recovered. But the men were restrained, the bodies 
were collected and placed in the theatre, in which a dramatic tragedy would 
have been that night enacted but for the real and awful one which occurred the 
night before. The oorpses were found grossly mutilated and in a state which 
showed that they had been exposed to the most wanton insults. Such matters 
could not be made the subject of judicial enquiry and proved by depositions on 
oath without reference to names, and putting on record individual instances 
which in mercy to the feelings of relatives should be buried in oblivion. But 
the fact that the most atrocious indignities had been inflicted after death is 
as fully proved as anything in this world can be by credible European eye¬ 
witnesses, whose accounts have been elicited and confirmed by repeated en¬ 
quiries through different channels. Generally tho ruffians seem to have been 
too intent upon the destruction of Christians, too eager to kill, to think of any 
other atrocities till life was extinet, but in one case there is no doubt of tho 
infliction and repetition of the deepest dishonour, and acknowledgment was 
publicly made that this was attempted in another case on a Christian female, 
though these were exceptional cases.” 

Tire European guards were removed within their lines on the 11th and a 
The district ^ ne °f sentries was posted around the European can¬ 

tonments. Those whose homes had been destroyed 
were accommodated in the Dumduma, or artillery school of instruction, and tho 
treasure was also removed there. Ia tho meantime the Gujars and bad charac¬ 
ters eommencod the same system of plunder throughout the district that had 
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been so successfully inaugurated in tlie city. Ramdaydl, a prisoner confined in 
the civil jail for debt, was released on the night of the 10th, and hastening to 
his village of Bhojpur, in the Muradnagar tahsil, collected a party and murdered 
the money-lender who had the decree against him. On the 11th and 12th the 
tahsili of Sardhana was attacked by Hangars and Rajputs, who were beaten off 
from the tahsili, but they succeeded in plundering the bazar. Kalandar Khan, a 
havildar of Nirpura in parganah Barnawa, set bimself up as Raja of those parts, 
A party of fugitives from Dehli came in on the 12 th with the news of the mutiny 
there, but out of a second party which included Lieutenant Willoughby, by whose 
orders the Dehli magazine was blown up, only one (Captain Osborn, 54th N.I..) 
escaped; all the rest were murdered by the villagers of Kumhera on the Hind an 
river, in the Muradnagar tahsil. On the 13th the officers of the JIapur stud 
depdt came in, and on the 14th martial law was proclaimed by General Hewitt 
commanding the station, and Mr Greathed, the Commissioner, and some show of 
energy was made in the capture and execution of the murderer of the wife of 
Captain Chambers, 11th N. I. The news of the mutiny and massacre at Dehli 
greatly contributed to still further depress the inhabitants of Meerut, and the 
rumour of an impending attack by the reinforced mutineers increased the general 
despondence, and seems to have completely paralysed the authorities and pre¬ 
vented any attempt at making use of the considerable force still at their command. 

On the 15tli a telegram was received appointing Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
Commissioner of Dehli, and directing him to proceed 
Local effoita. -with a strong escort to Dehli. He applied for aid to 

the military, but was refused any assistance. The same day six companies of 
the Sappers and Miners arrived from Rurki, and on the next day a portion of 
them broke into mutiny, and shooting their officer, Major Fraser, fled into the 
country. Troops were sent after the mutineers and succeeded in cutting up 
some forty or fifty of them amongst the sandhills beyond tho cantonments. 
On the 19th May Mr. Williams was directed to proceed to Bareilly, hut was 
prevented by the news of an outbreak at Moradabad itself and the refusal of 
the authorities at Meerut to grant an escort. On the 21st May the ladies came 
in from Bulandshahr, and the Gurkhas of Debra passing down the canal punished 
some of the plunderers in the interior of the district. After a fortnight of 
inaction, a small party of the carabineers was allowed to make an expedition 
against the village of Ikhtiydrpur, which had become notorious for the plunder 
of travellers and for other acts of rebellion. Mr. Johnston, the Magistrate, 
died from the effects of a fall from his horse and was succeeded by Mr. Turnbull 
on the 26th May. On the following day, the Dehli force under Brigadier 
Wilson marched out of Meerut and fought the actions on the Hindan on the 
30th and 31st May, in which the rebels were completely defeated. In the mean¬ 
time m Mai, a Mawai Jat of Bijraul in parganah Baraut, commenced his 
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career by seizing five hundred head of laden cattle travelling with merchandise, 
and proceeded to collect escaped convicts and the worst of his own brotherhood 
to form a gang for more daring exploits. The Gujars also were getting bolder 
daily. About 125 men of the 11th N. I. who remained faithful were employed 
on police and patrol duty in the interior of the district and’did excellent service 
whilst the disturbances lasted, but many of the now levies deserted or fled at 
the slightest opposition Un the 3rd June intelligence of the outbreak at 
Bareilly arrived, and the Moradabad fugitives, comprising Messrs. Wilson, 
Saunders, J. S. Campbell, Dr. Cannon, and their wives, reached the boat bridge 
at Garhmuktesar, but owing to the covert disloyalty of their escort and the op¬ 
position of the people of the town, they were not able to destroy the bridge, 
and could only give orders that all the boats should he drawn up on high land. 
The same day the villages of Gagaul, Sisari and Muradnagar to the south of 
Meerut were burned for stopping the communications along the Agra road, 
but owing tothe treachery of Bishan Singh, kotw&l, a native of Rewari, the 
inhabitants escaped. 

On tho 12th of June, Mr. Dunlop, the Magistrate, who had been away on 
Passage of the Bareilly leave to the snows, returned and resumed charge of the 
brllJ S e - district. On the 18th a small party of rifles, cavalry 

and artillery who had been obliged to fall back upon Babugarh from Buland- 
shahr again advauced on Gnl&othi and defeated the force of Waliddd Khan 
of Malagarh. Mr. Wilson also visited Gftrhmuktesar and found that tho orders 
of Mr, Williams regarding the bridge-of-boats had been obeyed. In the mean¬ 
time the rebel troops from Bareilly were approaching the Ganges on their way 
to Dehli, and not finding boats at Garhmuktesar were obliged to collect them 
from the other ghats and private ferries whore they had been concealed by 
those interested in keeping up the disturbances. The brigade consisted of a 
light field battery, a regiment of cavalry and four regiments of infantry, 
besides a large following of all sorts, and commenced slowly to effect a passage. 
Opinions at Meerut as to the proper course to be pursued in dealing with this 
bridge were divided. One party was for opposing the passage at Garhmuktesar, 
which might unquestionably have been successfully done by a force which could 
have well been spared from tho station. But this would only have caused a 
delay of a few days, for the brigade could have moved down and crossed 
below, where no force from Meerut could have dared to go and meet them. 
Another was for allowing the mutineers to cross and attacking them midway 
between the Ganges and Dehli. For this the force at Meerut was not suffi¬ 
cient. Not more than five hundred really effective European soldiers could be 
detached from Meerut, but it was hoped that advantage might be taken of the 
straggling line of march of the mutineers, encumbered as they were with about 
seven hundred carts laden with plunder and women, by a flank attack. Timely 
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and earnest requisitions were made to the head-quarters camp before Delhi to 
reinforce the Europeans of Meerut with a detachment of fire hundred men from 
the force encamped at Bai opposite Bagpat, who could easily have reached 
Meerut in two marches. The position before Dehli, which was never forced 
even when the number of rebels in Dehli had been trebled, had been seized. 
Mutineers discouraged by defeat had been driven into the city, and the head¬ 
quarters camp was quite strong enough to hold its own for a few days, even 
without the reinforcement referred to, as the actions on the Hindan and at 
Badli-ke-Sarai had fully proved. The requisition, however, was negatived, 
and peremptory orders were sent to the officer commanding at Meerut prohi¬ 
biting any offensive measures, and directing him to confine himself entirely to 
the defensive. The effect of this order on Meerut and the surrounding districts 
was disastrous. The Bareilly brigade passed through the district, burning and 
plundering all Government property. The stud buildings at B&bugarh were 
destroyed. Open rebellion showed itself on all sides. Walidad of Malagarh 
became master of the Balandshahr district, Aligarh was evacuated, and Kadam 
Singh set up for himself as Raja of Pariehhatgarh and Mnwana, and unearthing 
five guns which had been buried since the conquest in 1803, called his Gujar 
clansmen to arms. This hesitating policy encouraged the turbulent and con¬ 
firmed the wavering to the side of disorder, so that at no time since the out¬ 
break had the district officers so many difficulties to contend with. 

The villagers on all sides up to within a few miles of cantonments had be- 
Formation of the Khaki come so hold that the necessity for some active measures 
liisSlah - for their coercion and the restoration of some semb¬ 

lance of authority and order became palpable to all. Major Williams and 
Mr. Dunlop resolved to collect together a volunteer force, subsequently known 
from their earth-coloured uniforms as the Khaki Ris&lah, aud for this purpose 
called upon all unemployed Europeans for their services, and the call was nobly 
responded to. In a short time the force comprised forty-five mounted Euro¬ 
peans and eleven faithful troopers, thirty-eight footmen with two 3-pounder 
mountain train guns and a 12-pounder howitzer worked by two sergeants and 
some native artillerymen. The first expedition of this corps (4th of July) was 
in company with a small force of regulars against a number of Gujar villages 
about six miles from Meerut, of which the chief were Panelili Glidfc and Nagla. 
The inhabitants of these villages, besides bearing a conspicuous part in the sack 
of the station and the murder of the Europeans on the night of the 10th of 
May, had since made themselves notorious by the number and heinousness 
of their crimes. The principal villages wore successfully surrounded, a little 
after daybreak, by different parties told off for the purpose. A considerable 
number of the men were killed in the attack, and of forty-six prisoners taken, 
forty were subsequently brought to trial and suffered the extreme penalty of the 
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law for their misdeeds. The villages were burned. It was time that something 
•were done to restore order, for not more than a few thousand rupees of revenue 
had hitherto been collected, though the instalments had long been overdue. 
There were only Rs. 70,000 in the treasury, which would have been expended 
in a few days, and except with a strong force not a Government officer could 
move five miles from Meerut. On the 6th July intelligence was received of 
the defeat of the rebel force under Walidad Khan by the Jats of the village of 
Barthona, who took three of his guns and wounded and killed several of his 
men. These gallant Jats stood out for themselves and for Government through¬ 
out the rebellion, and thenceforth particular care was taken to support them and 
render them assistance when seriously threatened One effect of these proceed¬ 
ings was thntKadam Singh, the pseudo-Raj a of Parichhatgarh, retreated to the 
Gujar stronghold of Bahsiima, and his men dispersed, and petitions kept pouring 
in from different quarters in which the writers tried to prove their loyalty, or to 
excuse themselves from showing any active support of the ruling power. Sail 
Mai of Bijraul now attacked and plundered B&gpat and destroyed the bridge- 
of-boats, the only remaining means of communication with the head-quarters 
camp before Dehli. 

Brigadier Jones of the Carabineers superseded General Hewitt in command 
Further operations in tllG station, but the order against employing the 
the district, t r0 ops in offensive operations remained in force. The 

civil authorities again despatched the volunteers to relieve Begamabad, which 
was reported to be threatened by the Gujars of Sikri. Before the relief arrived 
Begamabad had beon plundered, but the volunteers determined to attack the 
rebels in their homes. Sikri was surrounded, and in the outskirts upwards of 
thirty men were killed, whilst the remainder fled to a large native house with a 
walled enclosure and offered a determined resistance. The house was gallantly 
stormed and captured by the dismounted cavalry ; and after a severe hand-to- 
hand encounter within the enclosure, the rebols were disposed of and tbo vil¬ 
lage was burned. Still affairs to the west remained in a very unsettled con¬ 
dition : many of the inhabitants of tho south-western and western parganahs 
transferred their allegiance to the king of Dehli, and in Dliaulana they expelled 
the police and destroyed the Government offices. 1 Supplies were constantly 
collected and sent to the rebel camp from Baraut, and though earnest represen¬ 
tations were made as to the necessity of keeping up and commanding the com¬ 
munications with Dehli through Bagpat, nothing was done. Ono petition was, 
however, favourably received, and that was that the General might use his dis¬ 
cretion in detaching portions of the troops for service in the interior- The 
first use made ol this permission was to send forty men of the Riflos with the 
volunteers to beat up the quarters of Sail Mai. On the 16th of July the force 
arrived at the Hindan and heard that the Jat was about to attack tho loyal 
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village of Deola, which "had assisted the fugitives from Dehli. The ford over the 
Hindan was barely practicable, and after having it marked the force crossed 
and pushed outo Deola, where thoy arrived early on lire morning of tho 17 th, 
to find that tho enemy had fled during tho night, leaving their cooking utensils 
behind them in their haste. The people of Ih.sodh were punished for their 
complicity with SAh Mai, and immense quantities of grain that had been stored 
for conveyance to the rebel camp at Dehli were destroyed. As the force were 
leaving the village, Dr. Cannon, with one native horseman, was attacked by a 
large party of rebels, but thoy dearly paid for their rashness, for tho cavalry- 
portion of the force came upon them while held in cheek by theso two gallant 
men and soon put thrm all to flight with great loss. 

The attacking force, Europeans and natives, only numbered 11& men, and 
not satisfied with the success that they had met with resolved to pursue 
Sak Mai and his army. Mr. Williams writes:— (< On the 18th of July, at 
daybreak, the forco marched along the left, bank of tho Eastern Jumna Canal 
Defeat and death of f° r the town of Baraut, a distaneo of about four- 
Mal - teen miles. The Magistrate and Collector, Mr. Dun¬ 

lop, with rather rash zeal, diverged from the lino to visit villages with the 
view of collecting revenue, but soon found a host coming against him, and had 
to fight for his life like a man and rejoin the force. The whole country was 
rising; native drums, the signal to the villagers to assemble, were being beaten 
in all directions, and crowds were seen moving up to the gathering place ahead. 
On reaching Baraut tho advance guard was attacked; the mounted volunteers 
drove back the insurgents, killing upwards of thirty of them in the skirmish. 
An advance was then made on the force by a large body commanded by Still 
Mal himself, who took up a position in an extensive orchard of large trees with 
a tank in front. Tho Rifles advancing beautifully drove them out of that, killing 
many, into the fields of Indian-corn behind, and tho mounted volunteers on each 
flank swept round the orchard, and on the enemy breaking into tho fields charged' 
thorn. Those on one flank coming on a party of mounted men went at them, 
and after a hand-to-hand fight, in which many of the rebels were killed, it was- 
found that Sail Mal himself was one of the slain, having been killed by Mr, A. 
Tonnochy, aided by two of the native troopers. The littio force had hardly 
collected together again when a third attack from a fresh quarter was made by 
the rebels, but feebly sastained. The news of tho death of Snh Mal having 
spread, a few rounds from tho mountain train guns, and another advance of the 
Rifles and mounted volunteers, sufficed to disperse this body; and this gallant 
little baud remained mastery of the fields, having beaten off at least 3,509 mon 
with considerable slaughter of the rebels, the loss on our side being only one- 
killed and a few wounded ; among the latter was Mr. Tonnochy, who had a 
narrow escape, having a spear thrust at him while engaged with Sail Mal. 
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One of the volunteers, Mr. Lyall, C.S., had a valuable horse killed under him 
in a personal combat with one of the insurgents. Though Sergeants Anderson 
and Readie did all good soldiers could do, the mountain train guns, save in the 
third attack, were of no use. Dr. Cannon had actually to seize and press some 
of the enemy to carry the ammunition. The success, indeed the safety of the 
whole party, mu3t be ascribed to the men of that noble corps, H. M’s. 60th 
Rifles, under Lieutenant Mortimer, particularly, and to the mounted volunteers. 
Some of the Najibs, i.e., the Magistrate’s trained guard, behaved very well; the 
rest of the infantry were hardly equal to guarding the baggage. But tbe sim¬ 
ple fact that 149 men entirely defeated at least 3,500, after fighting for more 
than three hours, speaks for itself; all must have behaved nobly. The force en¬ 
camped that night on the right bank of tbe canal at Baraufc; and the head of 
Sail Mai was exhibited, so that none might doubt his death.” 

u Next day intelligence of an intended attack by a more formidable body 
of insurgents was received, and a requisition was sent to Meerut for sup¬ 
port. On tbe arrival of the reinforcement both detachments marched to Sar- 
dhana on the 20th and halted there. On the following day the village of 
Results of these espe- Garhi, which had been concerned in the attack on 
the Sardhana talisili and the plunder of the bazar on 
the 11th of May, was visited and the inhabitants were punished, and the force 
returned to Meerut on the 23rd of May. The effects of this wholesome activity 
were soon visible all over the district in tbe collection of tlie revenue. In this 
work Mr. J. Oracroft Wilson, the Judge of Morabad, gave most valuable assist- 
lance with about 25 of tbe men of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, who had come 
over with the civil officers from Mcradabad and remained staunch. This most 
energetic officer, without another European, with only natives whom few would 
have trusted, went out day after day, having two sets of horses that the animals 
might get rest, in every direction, collecting revenue, suppressing anarchy, 
and (having been made a Special Commissioner with powers for the purpose) 
punishing rebels and plunderers. Over a flooded country, under a burning sun 
or through rain, Mr. Wilson would make his nearly daily march of about 30 
miles, including going and returning, besides occasional chivies after conscience- 
struck scoundrels, who fled on seeing him. On one occasion, between early 
morning and dark, he with his men made a march of 26 miles out and back, in 
all 52 miles, having sent on a change of horses, with merely tbe grooms, to a 
notorious village, two of tbe headmen and two inhabitants of which bo bad been 
obliged to hang for a most atrocious case of highway robbery and murder, among 
other heinous crimes, a place where in June it would have been rash to have sent 
the horses with their riders. But in the neighbourhood of Delili and towards 
M&lagarh rebellion was spreading, being encouraged by constant detachments 
qf mutineers from those places.” 
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On the 27th July intelligence was received of an intended attack by Waliddcl 

, „ ,, ,. on the Jat village of Barthona, and it was determined. 

Action near Goldotln. ° ’ 

at all hazards, to support the Jats and drive the rebels 

back. A small force was despatched to Hapur, and on the 28th it was ascer¬ 
tained that Walid&d Kh&u had posted 400 cavalry and 600 infantry, with about 
1,000 iusurgent Gujars and Rajputs, at Galaothi on the Agra road. An imme¬ 
diate attack on his position was decided on; a small detachment was left to 
guard the baggage, and the remainder marched for GalSothi at 2 A. M. on the 
29th July. On the way information was received that a picket of the rebels was 
posted at a bridge about four miles on the H&pur side of Galdothi, and a sur¬ 
prise was arranged for and admirably carried out by Oapain "Wardlaw and a 
party of the carabineers. The rebel picket consisted of sixty cavalry, and of 
these forty were killed in the attack. The whole force then advanced on tha 
village, the rifles cleared the enemy out of the high crops on each side of tha 
road in which they had concealed themselves, and the cavalry and guns marched 
along the road. About one mile from the village a body of the enemy’s horse 
appeared on the road, but a few rounds from the guns sent them flying, and on 
arriving, the village was found to have been evacuated. The cavalry was sent 
in pursuit, but with directions not to approach Malagarh; these instructions were 
issued in obedience to the orders of the military authorities then at Lahore. 
The restrictions perpetually imposed on the local authorities were much to be 
regretted, as owing to the defeat of his men Walidad was then left almost alone, 
and an attack on the fort would most probably have had a successful issue. Two 
singular guns made of the iron screw sockets of the telegraph posts and mount¬ 
ed on rude carriages were captured at Galaothi. The ammunition consisted of 
pieces of telegraph wire put up in bags with the powder, and a supply of powder 
in barrels and coils of telegraph wire as reserves were also discovered. 

On the 30th of July a party of rebels from Ghaziabad attacked and occupied, 
the Muradnagar tahsili and carried off the officials as prisoners to Delhi, so that 
it became necessary to remove the head-quarters to Mahiuddiupur, about eight 
miles from Meerut. Officials appointed by the rebels spread over the Murad- 
nagar, Dasna and Dhaulana country, but still the tah- 
intho1med8 P o£ g tli n o'rebels! sildk contrived to get in some of the revenue. In the 
J3upur tahsil, the neighbourhood of Walidad KMn’s 
force at Malagarh severely checked the restoration of order, and on one occa¬ 
sion it was only with the assistance of the generally disloyal Gujars that tho 
tahsild&r was able to bring in his collections in safety from Datiyana. The 
Muradnagar rebels pushed up as far as Dhaulari and carried away prisoners tha 
entire police force stationed there. About this time Sajj a Mai, the grandson of Sab. 
Mai, returned from Dehli and again, commenced to raise a disturbance in Baraut. 
On the 23rd of July a party sent to bring in the revenue was attacked: some 
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were killed and wounded, whilst in one case the villagers said their revenue was 
ready, but Government should come and take it if they wanted it, Again the 
Khdki Ris&lah were obliged to take tho field against the villagers of Panchli 
Buzurg, NagU and Bhnpra, who mot with a well-deserved punishment. 

By the middle of August tho wholo of the district except Baraut on tho 
west, Mmfidnagar on the south-west, and the Hapur houndary on the south, 
was again, for a short time, well under control; hut Walidad, having been 
'strengthened by the Jhansi B:i 0 ade, attempted, with their aid, to raise a 

Walidad threaten levy en masse, and gave out ins intention of aitaerk- 
Meerut ‘ ing both Bapnr and Meerut itself. This was a serious 

state of affairs, and to add to the difficulty the muharram was then going on, 
and a requisition came from Dchli for two hundred more men of tho 60th Rifles 
and all the artillery recruits and officers. This last demand reduced the avail¬ 
able force in Meerut to one-sixth of tho force, which in May, when there 
really were no enemies who might not have been suppressed by a little energy, 
•was considered barely sufficient to defend the station. “ No objection could, 
of course, have been made to increasing at any sacrifice tho army at Dehli 
for the assault, but it was k: own that the assault would not take placo for, 
at least, a fortnight, and the detachment from Meerut, which could reach 
Dehli in three days bjr Uagpafc, was ordored first to inarch by Saharanpur 
'and Ivarnul. Notwithstanding earnest remonstrances and solicitations that 
instead of these valuable soldiers being exposed to a long tedious march up 
the country, and down again when they were not wantod, they might bo 
kept to diive back the enemies that w ere threatening Meerut, aud notwith¬ 
standing the fullest assurances that they should be sent by the direct road 
and bo at Delhi before they could possibly reach by the long route selected, 
they were taken away. Under these circumstances, after due consideration, 
it was happily decide 1 that the only way to moot the crisis was to face it man¬ 
fully by taking the offensive instead of waiting to be surrounded. It was 
assumed, and as events proved perfectly justly, that nothing was bo likely to 
deter the seditious from any attempt as the movement of a compact little 
column, and that the appearance of one at Hapur would check Walidad’s ad¬ 
vance, and thereby all the probable consequences of it.” Accordingly a force 
■ of 300 Europeans were despatched towards Hapur on the morning of the 27 tk 
August, the last and greatest day of tho muharram. The first halting-place 
'was selected with a view of allowing the troops to remain near enough to 
Meerut to hear any firing, should any disturbances occur there, and at tho 
'same time to frighten IValidad by the advance of our troops. In the spirit 
of the instructions already issued, the column had orders not to go near 
M&higarh, nor to advance beyond H&pur, unless attacked or pursuing. It 
therefore took up a position near Hapur, and Mr. Wilson took advantage of the 
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presence of the troops to collect the revenue. The landholders of Pilkhuwa sent 
in to say their revenue was ready, and that they were ready to bring it in, hut 
begged that two messengers should be sent to acompany them. Two men were 
sent,but as “ora. aa thej r entered the village they were murdered by these very 
people of Pilkhuwa, A portion of the column visited this village with exemplary 
punishment. 

On the afternoon of the 10th of September intelligence was received at 
Hapur that the Mdlagarh rebels were advancing. Major Sawyer took a por¬ 
tion of the mounted foreo with two horse artillery guns to reconnoitre, and 
drovo in an outlying picket of the enemy on the road towards Crulaothi; follow- 

Second action near big up at a gallop they arrived to within 250 yards 
GalaoUii. 0 f the main body of the rebels, who opened on them 

a smart, fire, which continued for soma twenty minutes. Fortunately tlio dash¬ 
ing approach of the reconnoitring party disturbed the range of the enemy, 
and their four 9-pounder guns were soon silenced by the two 0-pounder guns 
of the horse artillery. Though the carabineers were drawn up on one side 
'of tho road, with the volunteers on the other, and the guns oil the portion of 
the road in the middle, and shot and shell fell thickly round the small party, 
the only damage received by them was a spoke of the wheel of one of the. 
limbers smashed. “Thelast few rounds were fired after dusk, and as tho 
main body of the enemy was above 1,000 strong, it was not considered prudent 
to advance upon them with only 100 cavalry and two guns, and tho recon¬ 
noitring party returned to camp. It was subsequently ascertained that the 
rebels really had fled bodily, leaving all their guns, one with the carriage 
smashed to pieces, on the road the whole night; and that had cavalry pushed on, 
or had the whole column advanced from Hapur, so as to reach Galaothi before 
daybreak, the next day the four guns would have been taken. But not even 
previous successes would have warranted the advance of the reconnoitring party 
in the dark, into what looked so very like a trap, and it was considered too much 
for the men and horses to tako them out again nine miles in the middle of the 
night, after they had just retuned from their reconnoitre of nearly Id miles. 
The news of the flight of tho rebels was not received till too late, and so the 
gallant little party had not the satisfaction of bringing away the guns they so 
boldly silenced. Barthona, the village of our Jat allies, was attacked by tho 
Mal&garh rebels, the JMnsi Brigade, and the guns of which they resumed pos¬ 
session when they recovered from their panic, and notwithstanding that the Jdts 
could not use their guns, being attacked at points on which the guns, by some 
arrangement immoveable, did not bear, they beat off their assailants most gal¬ 
lantly, with a loss to themselves of only twenty-five killed an l wounded. The 
news of the attack did not reach the Hapur force in time for them to assist the 
Jats. The Hapur column had no further opportunity of distinguishing itself. 
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bub remained out, fully accomplishing the object for which it was detached, till 
hastily summoned to Thana Bhawan, in the Muzaffarnagar district. 

<£ On the 17th September an attempt was made to surprise the rebel tahsilddr 

of Muradnagar, and a small force (243 cavalry and 80 
Attack oa Muradnagar. „ , i ar • 

foot police) of native cavalry and infantry, under Major 
Stokes and Captain Craigie, marched during the night and arrived at the town 
about, 6 a. M, The position of the rebels was a strong one. Muradnagar has 
a brick wall on three sides and is surrounded with mango orchards, and at the 
time was almost concealed by high crops. The column was fired at, on approach¬ 
ing the wall, and a body of about two hundred horse came out on one side. 
A part of the cavalry was sent after them. The enemy attempted a charge, 
but their hearts failed them, and they turned and fled, pursued by the Multan 
cavalry led by Lieutenant Armstrong of the 59th IT. I., so closely, that they had 
not time to shut the gate, and Lieutenant Armstrong and his men drove them 
before them, cutting up a number, through the village into the high cultivation 
on the other side, in which, after many had been killed, the rest got off. Subse¬ 
quently, while Lieutenant Armstrong was engaged in clearing the village, he was 
suddenly attacked by a rebel trooper of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, who rushed at 
him, and having him at a disadvantage cut him down. Au Afghan with Lieuten¬ 
ant Armstrong dismounted and killed the rebel and thus saved his officer’s life. 
In the meantime Captain Craigie tried with his party to intercept another body of 
rebels. His men, newly raised since the mutiny, wanted confidence, and ho him¬ 
self with his native adjutant and one or two men outstripping the not over-zealous 
main body, got engaged with the enemy. The native adjutant, formorly a havilddr 
in the 11th N. I., who had remained firm to his duty, notbeing a good horseman, 
was mortally wounded before Captain Craigie could save him, but the rebels found 
this well-trained cavalry officer and the few men near him more than they liked, 
and when the rest of the troops approached, fled. Though the rebel tahsildar 
escaped, the result of this expedition was most satisfactory: the rebels were driven 
completely out of the parganak and across the Hindan river, and from a large 
tract the collection of the revenue commenced. The road from Meerut to Dekli was 
opened ; 57 of the enemy, among them many of the 9th Irregular Cavalrymen, 
were killed and 17 prisoners were taken. The loss on our side was one of 
Captain Craigie’a men killed and one severely wounded ; ono risalJdr and two 
dafad&rs andt hree sawars of the Multan horse slightly wounded. This little 
affair at Muradnagar was the last there is to relate. With the fall of Dehli, which 
occurred immediately afterwards, all hopes of the rebels and tko rebels them¬ 
selves disappeared and all fighting ceased. The Magistrate, wiih a party of 
mounted and foot police, made a tour of the distrtet, seizing and summarily dis¬ 
posing of rebels. On the evacuation of Mdlagark after the fight at Bulandshahr, 
mail-carts and dak carriages began to run, traffic recommenced, and soon the only 
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signs of the deadly strife were the blackened ruins of public and private build¬ 
ings, the sad row of tombstones recording the dreadful deaths of those who 
were massacred, and the little entrenchment where, with numbers decreasing 
as the danger increased, a little band of Europeans amidst thousands and thou¬ 
sands of rebels, and within reach of Dehli, maintained the name of their country 
and the authority of Government. The Rohilkhand rebels kept a large force 
with artillery on the east of the Ganges, opposite the north-east part of the dis¬ 
trict; but the presence of a small party of mounted and foot police, and when they 
threatened invasion, two horse artillery guns and a small body of troops sent 
on requisition by the military authorities, checked them effectually, and though 
mustering about 6,000, with eight guns, they were never able to enter the 
district.” 

At the close of 1857, Major Williams, in his capacity of Commissioner of 

Military Police, investigated the conduct of the police 
Major‘Williams’inquiry. „ 

in Meerut during the outbreak, and as the results of 

the evidence then collected go far to bear oat the opinions of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams they deserve some notice here. The evidence showed that the police 
had grossly neglected their primary duties of protecting property and quelling 
disturbances. In many cases Europeans were murdered in the sudder bazar 
and close to police-stations, and in some instances policemen in uniform headed 
the gangs of murderers. All were not, however, equally guilty : in the begin¬ 
ning some attempts were made to quell the outbreak and plundered property 
was recovered from the rioters, but these efforts were nipped in the bud by the 
head police officer, t( who being himself a Gujar, and moreover fearing the ven¬ 
geance of the mob, would allow no further seizures to be made either of persons 
or property.” Whatever the worth of the evidence may be, a careful examina¬ 
tion of the depositions recorded by Major Williams shows (deposition 1) the 
existence of an ill-feeling on the part of the Muhammadans against the Chris¬ 
tians, due to an impression that their religion was powerfully shaken, and in con¬ 
nection with it the cartridge question was discussed. It would also appear that 
on the committal of the troopers of the 3rd Cavalry to prison for refusing to 
use the cartridges rumours were rife that the sepoys were dissatisfied and would 
probably mutiny (depositions 4, 5). Beyond the fact of the visit of the 
wandering fakir and his previous appearance in Umbnla nothing beyond mere 
suspicion can connect him with any movement towards mutiny. On the day of 
the revolt a Kashmiri girl, named Sophie, received intimation of the intended 
mutiny about noon, and this with the warning given to the kotw&li guard 
.about half an hour before the outbreak, are the only signs of premedita¬ 
tion that have been made known. On the other hand, several native officials 
averred that they saw no signs of any impending revolt, and they believed <£ that 
evil reports, in the first,instance, caused, and the uncontroyerted boast of the 
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extermination of all Europeans rapidly spread the revolt.” From the evidence 
of certain sepoys and troopers it would appear that no general warning was 
given to the whole body, nor was any -unanimous plan of action concerted 
amongst them. Although some days before the outbreak two Mnsalmaus, 
naiks of the 3rd Cavalry, swore in the men of their regiment to refuse the cart¬ 
ridges, said by a magazine employee to bo greased with cow’s and pig’s fat, until 
their use was sanctioned by the whole native army; and though the evidence of 
others shows that some few were prepared to act for the liberation of their 
comrades, yet that they must have consisted of a portion of the men only, since 
many of the sepoys undressed and unarmed were, according to their usual wont, 
lounging about the bazars, totally unprepared to the last moment, and only 
when the cry was raised that “ the Rifles and Artillery are coming ” did they fly 
to their lines. And it would seem that this was d me “ more from some unde- 
finable dread of something about to happen than to carry out any preconcerted 
plan of action, for amongst them were some who sided with aucl defondo r l their 
officers to the last; that alarming reports, in the first instance, of polluted food 
to be forced upon all, and subsequently of sots of irons sufficient to confine the 
whole force being in course of preparation; and finally, on the evening in ques¬ 
tion, of the start of the rifles and artillery for the purpose of disarming all 
the native regiments circulated by a cook-boy of the rifles and the bazar 
people, and confirmed by a sawar coming from the direction of the Brigade- 
Major’s house, were the immediate cause of the mutiny; that a recruit of the 
20th Native Infantry, who fired the first shot (and is said to have been killed 
by his comrades for thus involving them in ruin and disgrace) implicating them 
in their estimation beyond recall; and the death of Colonel Finnis sealing their 
doom, nothing but flight and desertion could save their lives; that tho detached 
guards did not break out simultaneously with tho regiments, but that some oven 
remained at their post a day or two after, and that the others, hearing rumours 
of the cause of the firing, hastened to stand by or fall with thoir brethren in 
arms; that, moreover, such was their unpreparedness that thoir wives and 
families were left behind unheeded and uncared for, who roved about tho town 
for some days seeking food and shelter, and from thence disposed of themselves 
as best they could.” 

“Some depositions prove that the sawiirs contented themselves with reloas- 

The people generally ing their comrades only; that the rest of the prisoners 
were unprepared. j n that jail were subsequently let loose by a mob of vil¬ 

lagers, and those of tho old jail by sepoys of the 11th and 20th Native Infantry. 
Other depositions hear witness to the friendly conduct of some cavalry troopers, 
who, in one instance, dispersed the mob that attacked Mrs. Courtney’s carriage, 
and in another case warned soldiers walking in the Lazar to fly. The muti¬ 
neers fled as a disorganized mob, in bands varying in numbers, and in 
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different directions, many towards Debli, but others in totally opposite quar¬ 
ters, and the jail guard, on being met and questioned, stated they bad fled 
in dismay from fear of being involved in the consequences of the revolt. The 
depositions of all the Europeans prove the total inaction of the police as re¬ 
gards the murdering and plundering by the mobs; and in many instances the 
actual murder and attempts at murder of Europeans by mobs and policemen; the 
former being often beaded and incited by the latter; and in some few instances 
of the bad characters being accompanied and assisted by sepoys and sawdrs. 
The depositions of the city and bazar residents, as also those of all the Europeans, 
testify to the total want of preparation on the part of the inhabitants of both, 
as evidenced by the shops being open, trade carried on as usual, travellers 
journeying unarmed to and fro, realizing money, &c., some of whom were plun¬ 
dered and maltreated by the mobs, to whom all concur in chiefly ascribing the 
plundering, burning, and murdering that occurred. The depositions of the 
native residents also show that they ascribed the mutiny to the evil rumours 
that -were afloat and the fears cherished in consequence by the sepoys for the 
safety of their caste and religion : also their conviction that the excesses com¬ 
mitted by the mobs resulted from the prevailing belief that the Europeans 
had been exterminated by the native troops; and the withdrawal, in conse¬ 
quence, of'all fear of retribution, as die reaction that took place the next 
morning clearly proves; for when they found the Europeans were still alive 
and in force, they rapidly disgorged their ill-gotten plunder, and many fled. 
Several depositions, also, prove how much loss of life and property might have 
been avoided, and how much good effected by a little energy and decision, by 
the presence of even a handful of Europeans patrolling the streets during that 
ever memorable night. Other depositions prove tho mutilation of European 
corpses, but only of those away from the sepoy lines, and which must have been 
perpetrated by the mobs ; while those apparently killed by the troops were left 
as they fell.” Since the mutiny nothing has occurred to disturb tbe peace of 
the district, and all matters of interest naturally fall under tbe different heads 
into which the district notico has been divided. 


Tbe only endemic disease in the district is malarious fever, which has in- 


Medical history. 


creased considerably since 1855. On this subject Dr. 
Moir writes as follows: —“ It is a well-known fact that 


defective drainage is an essential element to the production of malaria, and it 
is believed that a considerable portion of tbe district has been modified in this 
respect by the railway which has been opened since 1867, and which runs 
through fifty miles of this district. Whether there Las been or not an increase 
of fever in all parts of tbe district remote from tbe railway I am unable 
to say, but to show that there has been a marked 
increase, I subjoin tables showing the ratio of fever 
45 


Fever. 
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cases to all cases treated at the Meerut and H&pur dispensaries for the years 
1867 to 1871— 


Meerut. 


Year. 

Total eases treated. 

Fevers. 

Diarrhwa. 

Dysentery. 

Injluwimation and 
hypertrophy of 
spleen. 

Total cases. 

Ratio per 1,000. 

Total eases. 

Q 

r-T 

u 

o 

P4 

2 

'n 

i 

ta 

ci 

o 

3 

o 

© 

o 

u 

& 

'S 

cS 

P3 

Total cases. 

Ratio per 1,000. 

3 867,. 

9,518 

946 

99-39 

312 

32-77 

96 

10-08 

42 

4 41 

1888,... 

13,900 

1,218 

87 21 

395 

28 28 

166 

11-88 

51 

3-65 

1869. 

14,149 

1,582 

111-81 

487 

34-41 

269 

19-01 

52 

3-G7 

1870,. 

1 4,240 

2,086 

146-41 

439 

30-82 

273 

19 17 


9-83 

1871,. 

10,745 

3,732 

189-01 

698 

35-35 

493 

24-96 

631 

31-95 


HApur. 


Year. 

-T3 

A 

8 

A 

5 

1 

•w 

6 

Fevers. 

Diarrhoea. 

Dysentery. 

Inflammation ami 
hypertrophy of 
spleen. 

Total cases. 

Ratio per 1,000. 

0? 

<u 

a 

CJ 

r~4 

3 

o 

H 

O 

o 

CD 

H 

a> 

P4 

o 

1 

Total cases. 

Ratio per 1,000. 

to 

3 

O 

3 

0 

el 

© 

© 

S 

P< 

3 

Id 

M 

1867. 

3,062 

3S2 

125-16 

90 

29-48 

89 

29-16 

28 

9'17 

1868. 

3,327 

320 

90-18 

80 

24-04 

139 

41-78 

14 

420 

1869,. 

3,860 

421 

109-07 

115 

29-79 

107 

27 72 

7 

1-81 

1870,... 

4,623 

870 

192-35 

140 

30-95 

130 

28-74 

16 

3-31 

1871,. 

4,963 

723 

177 94 

79 

19-44 

123 

30-27 

15 

3-60 


The above statements show a marked increase of fevor and its sequelae. 
This district is greatly under the influence of canal irrigation ; to the excess of 


irrigation, to the obstruction of the natural drainage by the canal, and its raj- 
bahas, as well as by the railway, is due, according to most authorities, the 
malaria which so grievously afflicts the people in the months of August, Septem¬ 
ber, October, and November of each year, during and after the termination of 
the rains. 


Since writing the above, I have seen a second memorandum by Dr. Moir 

x, ,, . , , on fever in the Meerut district, and glean from it the 

Ur, Moir s report, ( # 3 w 

following particulars:—In this district there are 1,666 
villages, and, excluding the 11 town circles, there are 40 rural circles, and thus 
each rural mortuary circle contains on an average 41 villages, with a mean 
population of 6 1 3 persons to each village. 1 The mode of collecting the mortuary 


i Sanitary Report for 1874, Appendix I.; see also Gazetteer, II., 128, 
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statistics of each village is as follows The village watchman goes once a week 
to the registering office of his circle, often nine or ten miles distant, to report 
lie thinks the present the deaths for the week as far as he can remember 
statistics are incomplete. them. In the sickly season of the year a great num¬ 
ber of deaths must thus escape registration, and to add to the uncertainty, the 
watchman often becomes ill, and there is no one to take his place. The register¬ 
ing offices are also so placed as to meet the police requirements, and are nol 
arranged with any reference to the convenience of mortuary registration; lmt'at 
the same time it must be noted that this is an error which can easily be recti¬ 
fied by making the police-station the centre of a circle, and not, as it now often is, 
on the boundaries or in a corner of a circle. Dr. Moir thinks that it is unsafe 
to draw conclusions from results thus obtained, and that Government must adopt 
other means in collecting statistics which will enable correct inferences to be 
drawn as to liow far canal irrigation is injurious to the health of the people. He 
proposes generally the adoption of each village as the unit of registering popu¬ 
lation, and not the circle, and the collection of data regarding the area in each 
village watered from the canal, the nature of the soil, subsoil, rise and fall of water- 
level, the rainfall, drainage and the kind of crops produced. a These observations,” 
he writes, C( should be made over an extended area and carried on in the 
vicinity of canals and also in adjoining localities, but at a distance from canals, 
and not irrigated from them. The want of a series of observations of this sort, 
as it seems to mo, has led, and will continue to lead, to assertions and counter- 
assertions as to the influence of the canals, all equally incapable of proof.” He 
finally proposes a special committee, as t{ the mortuary returns we now possess 
afford no solution of the vexed question,” 

From figures given by Dr, Moir it appears that for the four years 1871-74 
Deductions from exist- the mean fever mortality in tho villages watered by 
ing statistics. the Eastern Jumna canal has been 16*33 per thousand; 

in the Ganges canal group it was 28*50, and in the Anupshahv branch group 
it was 20*11 y giving a mean for the entire canal-irrigated villages of 22*8 per 
thousand. Tins appears greatly in favour of the western canal as compared 
with the Ganges canal and its branches, but the registration in Bag pat for 
1871, which gave a total death-rate of only G - 5 per thousand, is so manifestly 
erroneous that the figures for the Eastern Jumna canal must be rejected as 
entirely untrustworthy. Still it may be gathered that the death-rate is higher 
along tho Ganges canal, but whether this result is only due to better registra¬ 
tion, or is really caused by a more extensive water-supply and worse drainage, 
cannot be positively asserted. Strange to say, however, the recorded death-rate 
from fever in the circles not irrigated, or but partially irrigated, from canals is 
very high. The mean for the same years in Daha was 16*22 per thousand; 
in Kumruddinnagar was 15*97; in Loni, 20*21; in Shahdara, 20*21; in 
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Ghaziabad, 23'48 ; in Kharkoda, 31'95 ; in Hapur, 24'40; and in Man Mias, 
23'73 per thousand, giving a mean mortality of 23'73 per thousand. The circles 
of Duka Kumruddinnagar and Hapur have no canal irrigation, and Kharkoda 
apparently none, yet the average death-rate is nearly the same as in the canal- 
irri(rated circles, and the first inference from this result would be that canal- 
irrigation exercises no prejudicial infiuenee on the public health, so that more 
minute observations and details regarding the soils and population is necessary 
before any sound conclusion can be arrived at. Taking the urban population, 
the mean ratio for the same years of deaths from fever in seven towns removed 
from canal irrigation was as followsMeerut city, 35'47 ; Meerut canton¬ 
ments, 28*26 ; Hapur, 28'09 ; Garbmuktesar, 17-10 ; Bagpat, 30-09; Ghazi¬ 
abad, 29'39; and Bilkkua, 41*70. Those averages give a mean of 31*43 per 
thousand calculated on a total population of 124,866. Three towns near to 
canal irrigation give an average death-rate as lollows : — Sardhana, 23*82 ; 
Baraut, 32'84, and Mawana, 11*61, or a mean of 24 14 on a total population 
numbering 27,587 souls. These figures, too, would apparently show that towns 
situated in the midst of canal irrigation are actually more free from fever than 
those at a distance from its influence. Bagpat, with ils excellently drained site 
on the high bank of the Jumna, has suffered more than lowlying swampy 
Sardhana, with its imperfect drainage. 

The epidemic invaded the district in 1870 from the north-west from Saba- 
Moitaiity amongst the 1 'aupur and Muzaffaranagar, and a comparison of the 

ttoo P s - statistics for the years 1871 to 1874 of the villages 

situated along the northern border with those lying along the southern border 
shows that in the northern circle the epidemic is on the decrease, while in 
thoso to the south it is increasing. The careful returns kept up in Meerut 
cantonments for the troops, the civil hospital, and the jail, all point to an abnor¬ 
mal iucreaso in the fever admissions since 1869. Between 1865 and 1869 there 
was no increase from fever amongst either the European or the native troops, 
rather a decrease. Among the civil hospital patients there was a tendency to 
an increase, more marked, however, in the jail population. “ But during the 
five years 1870-74 there has been a marked increase of sickness among all these 
bodies. The ratio of fever admissions rose from 371 per 1,000 of strength in 
the first five years to 838 in the last live. Among European troops and among 
native soldiers the rise was from 357 to 1,108. In the civil hospital the fever 
increase was from 93 to 201 per 1,000 of total treated ; in the central jail the 
first five years give a mean ratio of 158 per 1,000 of strength, and in the last 
quinquennial period it is 750 per 1,000. Thus fever has more than doubled 
among European soldiers and in the civil hospital, more than trebled among 
the native soldiers, and more than quadrupled in the central prison. In the 
European regiments there was a slight increase, during the last five years, of 
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spleen affections, dysentery, and hepatitis, and a decrease of diarrhoea. The 
admissions from all causes rose from 1,500 to 1,936 per 1,000, and are account¬ 
ed for by the fever. The deaths fell from 35 to 30 per 1,000 from all causes 
in the same period.” 

After a comparison of admissions from malarious fever and all causes, and 
General character of the the death-rate of particular corps of European troops 
health of Meerut. in JJeerut from 1865 to 1874, Dr. Moir writes:— 

“ An examination of these returns loads me to the conclusion that no regiment 
has deteriorated in health by its residence here, for were it not so it would exhi¬ 
bit a ratio of sickness on its departure greater than the other corps in the gar¬ 
rison. I have confined my remarks to fever alone, as it is the principal cause 
of the admissions. That there has been a groat increase of fever at Meerut of 
late years amoug all classes of people is most certain and very remarkable, hut 
how to account fdr tho fact is a very difficult matter. Some attribute it to an 
increased rainfall, others to defective drainage and canal irrigation, and others 
again chiefly to a rise in the subsoil water in this station. A comprehensive 
view of the facts leaves in my mind great doubts as to the special causation of 
this outbreak of fever. As to drainage, though very defective in the lines of the 
native regiments and in the bazars and native city, it is so good around the 
barracks of the European regiments as to require and to be susceptible of little 
improvement. Meerut has been improved since 1867 by the making of a deep 
cut north of the station which prevents the Abu Mia from overflowing after 
heavy rainfalls. This has been effected, and the Abu Nala itself was some years 
ago slightly improved. The central prison, too, two years ago had a now scheme 
of drainage carried out, yet, in spite of these partial improvements in drainage, 
the fever has gone on increasing. The sub-soil water-level has been gradually 
rising since 1869, if not before. On the 25th September of that year X found 
the water 14 feet two inches below the surface of the ground, as near as I could 
judge, taking the ground level without any instrument. On 31st October, 1869, 
the water was 14 feet below the surface. On the same date in 1870 it was 13 
feet 1 inch; in 1871, 12 feet 3 inches; in 1872, 12 feet 1 inch; in 1873, 11 
feet 7 inches; and in 1874, 9 feet 5 inches. In connection with this rise of tho 
spring level comes the question whether this fact in itself is sufficient to account 
in any, or to what, degree for the prevalance of fever.” 

The connection, however, between the rise in the water-level and sickness, 
Dr. Moir contends, has not yet been clearly made out, nor would he say that 
the obstruction of drainage by the rajbahas is anything more than a possible 
cause of fever. He also refers to the epidemic of malarious fever which occur¬ 
red in 1817-21, before either of the canak were even surveyed; to a second 
which occurred ten years later; and to a third in 1843, which has been noticed 
elsewhere. Some suggest that the disease is an epidemic fever of a typhoid type, 

46 
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but Dr. Moiv states that “among none of the patients belonging to Meerut, nor 
among the police brought in for treatment from all quarters of this district, 
during the course of this epidemic, have I found true enteric or typhoid fever iu 
a single instance.” I have given the opinions of Dr. Moir at some length, 
as from his careful study of the question, and his lengthened local experience, 
they are deserving of every attention. The balance of evidence, I still think, 
goes to show that the epidemic is aggravated by the presence of excessive mois¬ 
ture in the soil whether due to canal irrigation or defective drainage in places 
not irrigated by the canal, and that the degree to which over-saturation is a 
cause of' excessive mortality, and the amount of it necessary to produce the 
disease are alone subjects of discussion. The inquiries of Outcliffe, Planck, and 
others, clearly demonstrate the connection between a high spring-level and ma¬ 
larious fever, and leave little to be desired in this direction. 

Small-pox, as a rule, ouly visits the district at intervals. Between 1864 
and 1872 there were only two outbreaks, and neither of these was very severe. 
Cholera was brought down by the pilgrims from Hardwar in 1867, in the 
middle of April. It was most prevalent during April, May, and June, then 
abated a good deal till towards the end of August, when it attacked the 3rd 
Buffs, stationed in Meerut cantonments, in the most virulent form. Almost every 
case that appeared in this regiment proved fatal. Amongst tho native popu- 
] lation only 33 per cent, of those treated in hospital died. 

After October there were few deaths recorded in the 
district. It is remarkable that the cholera was prevalent amongst the native 
population from the 15th of April, but it did not appear amongst tlie Europeans 
until the 15th August, and then almost confined itself to the one regiment. 
There were only seven cases amongst the Artillery, whose strength was equal to 
the Buffs, and whoso barracks are only a continuation of the infantry linos, whilst 
among the Sixth Hussars there were only two deaths. The Buffs lost upwards 
of 130 men iu two months, ancl the percentage of fatal cases to those treated in 
hospital of the entire European garrison was 92*81. The following statement gives 
the causes of death as registered by the mortuary registrars for eight years• 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small¬ 

pox, 

Bowel com¬ 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Percentage o f 
deaths to 1,000 
of the popula¬ 
tion. 


10,28“ 

914 

1,087 

4,073 

3,392 

19,763 

16 '40 


8,425 

894 

2,0Gi 

318 

2,653 

14,354 

11-89 



4,984 

908 

565 

3,133 

19,221 

16-00 

1870,. 


2,218 


118 

4,315 

26,914 

22-41 

1871,... 

28,623 

1,307 

2,928 

84 

1,941 

34,883 

29 05 

18"2,... ««« 

38,209 

826 

2,988 

510 

2,678 

45,206 

35-53 

)873, 


2,508 

2,428 

63 

1,847 

32,909 

26-SO 

1874,. 

28,910 

1,023 

1,990 

5 

2,249 

34,l;7 

26 82 
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Ajka'ra, a village in parganah Sarawa of the Meerut district, is distant 


from Meerut Ilf miles. The population in 1865 was 2,870 ; in 1872 it num¬ 
bered 3,124 souls. Ajrara was formerly the bead of a parganab, and from it the 


present parganah was known as Sardwa Ajrara. The parganah was absorbed in 
1853. The place is said to have been the seat of a Hindu monarchy previous to 
the irruptions of the Musalmdns. Ajip&l, a Jogi, built a Th&kurdwdra here and 
called the place Ajipara, now corrupted to Ajrara. The British Government now 
makes a contribution from the village in aid of the temple. In the time of 
Muhammad Shah, Kkw&ja Basant Khan obtained Ajrara with other villages 
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in jagir. He built a fort, which was razed by the Marhattas in 1202 fasti 
(1794 A.D.) on the rebellion of Fateh Ali Khan, brother of Khwaja Basanfc 
Khan. The possessors now are Taga Musa!mans. 

Aupera, a village in parganah Hdpur of the Meerut district, is distant 20 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 numbered 1,864 souls. There is 
a police-station here ou the Hapur and Garhmuktesar road. 

BAbugarii, a village in parganah Hapur of the Meerut district, is distant 
about three or four miles from Hapur. In 1865 the population, including that 
of the stud lands, was 2,040, and in 1872 was 2,165. The Government stud is 
here, of which the stables were built in 1823. The place is inhabited by Dhd 
Jats, Saises, and Chamars. The population of the village proper in 1872 was 
575. 

BAGPAT or Baghpat, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the 
district of Meerut, is situated on the left bank of the Jumna, 30 miles fromMeerut. 
It is said to have been one of the five ‘ pats' mentioned in the Mahabhdrata, Its 
original name appears to have been Vyagrlia-prastha, or ‘ place of tigers.’ The 
other ‘ pats’ were Sonpat, P&nipat, Tilpat, and Indarpat, the settlements of 
Yudhishthira in the Khandava forest. Another derivation of the name is Vakya- 
prastha, ‘ the place of speech.’ Tho name Bagpat was subsequently changed to 
B&ghpat by one of tbe Dekli emperors. The population in 1847 was 6,494, iu 
1853 was 7,377, and in 1865 numbered 7,887. In 1872 there were 7,367 
inhabitants, of whom 2,180 were MusalmSns (1,052 females) and 5,187 were 
Hindiis (2,320 females), consisting for the most part of ChauMn Rajputs. The 
Mahajans (Saraugis) established in the mandi built about 110 years ago by 
Zabita Khan are tho most important of the residents. A large fair is held here 
every year in February. There are two sarais, one poor one on the southern 
outskirt, and one, unfinished, to the east. The latter was commenced by tbe 
late Karam Ali Khan, tahsildar of GMziabad, whose family residence was 
here. The tahsili, which was removed here from Barant after the mutiny, 
is situated opposite the police-station on the Meerut road. A new dispensary 
has been built behind tbe tahsili. There aro a fine Saraugi temple, a good- 
looking Vaisknava temple, and three mosques in the town. There are also a 
post-office and a good encamping-ground, with water and supplies in abundance. 
Houses with ornamental fronts are by no means rare, and altogether the 
place merits the attention that has recently been given to it. Bagpat was one 
of the halting-places of the Mughal army in their raid into this district in 
1399 A.D. 

Bagpat is divided into two portions: the kasbah or agricultural portion, and 
The Site mandi or trading quarter. The former lies close 

to the J umna, amongst the ravines on the edge of the 
cliff, which carry the drainage to the river below. The inhabitants are chiefly 
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Chauh&n Rajputs, who cultivate the town lands and graze large herds of cattle 
here and on the opposite bank. The houses are brick-built; the people, a hardy 
race, fond of pig-sticking and said to bare given assistance to the British troops 
before Delili in 1857. The ma7icli lies to the north of the kasbah about half a 
mile from the river, on a well-raised site, which, also, has a good drainage fall 
towards tho river. The remains of a surrounding wall and six gateways are 
still visible. One wide street runs from north to south, and another from east 
to wo-it, having an open chauk at their point of intersection; a second cbauk 
exists further to the west, where a second street runs from north to south. 
The first of these streets forms the principal bazar, and is well lined by good shops, 
and all the streets are well kept, metalled, and drained, showing an appearance 
of cleanliness and prosperity not often met with. Outside the town, on the 
north, the Mcorut metalled road passes to the briclge-of-boats, and to the west 
and south a second large unmetalled road leads to the same point. The water 
in wells is found at a depth of 35 feet from the surface, and is sweet and good. 
Tho general health is good, and oanal irrigation does not approach nearer than 
within three miles. For an old town and an increasing one there are few exca¬ 
vations about, and none containing much stagnant water. 

The municipality of Bagpat is managed by a committee of thirteen mem¬ 
bers, of whom three are official and ten are elected by 
Tho municipality. . . , . , J 

the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi 

tax, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-15-6 per head of the population. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows the income and expenditure for three years:— 


Receipts. 

1 

1371-72. 

1S72-73. 

1 

Expenditure. 

<N 

r 

t- 

co 

eo 

b* 

1 

CM 

tw 

<X> 

XQ 

.hw 

v#l 

t> 

CO 

Opening balance, 

1,896 

2,218 

3,426 

Collections, ... 

1,064 

985 

890 

Class I. Pood and drink, 

6,477 

5,909 

1,709 

Head-office, ... 

97 

168 

36 

„ II. Animals for 




a. Original works,... 

... 

4,666 

S80 

slaughter, ... 

7 

32 

273 

b. Repairs, 

3,379 

274 

2,843 

„ 111. Fuel, &c., ... 

86 

122 

165 

Police, 

2,811 

1 5S7 

1,670 

„ TV, Building mu- 




Charitable grants, ... 

206 

197 

431 

terials, , ... 

166 

253 

226 

Conservancy, ... 

435 

504 

504 

„ V. Drugs and 




Road-watering, ... 

13 

76 

120 

Bp ices, ... 

134 

194 

251 

Lighting, ... 

... 

284 

213 

„ VI. Tobacco, 

37 

35 

57 

Gardens, 

600 

403 


„V1I. Textile fabrics, 

325 

526 

4 39 

Miscellaneous, 

4.4 

204 

234 

„VIII. Metals, 

64 

101 

102 

Education, 


... 

360 

Total octroi, 

7,296 

7,172 

3,222 





Tolls on carriages, 

207 

,,, 

2,404 





Gardena, 

79 

67 

,,, 





Pines, 

5S 

61 

58 





Pounds, 

15 

66 

105 





Extraordinary, ... 

325 

64 

6 





Miscellaneous, ... 

511 

742 

292 





Total, ... 

10,385 

10,380 

9,513 


8,105 

9,038 

7,741 


47 
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The following statement shows the imports and consumption per head of the 
population in 1872-73 


Articles. 

Net imports 
in quantity. 

Net imports 
in value. 

Consumption 
per head. 

Articles. 

Net imports 
in quantity. 

Net imports 
in value. 

Pi . 
,8* 

+ J eS 

Pi 

g rCJ 

a S 

S a > 

O 



Rs. 

M. s. c. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

M. a. c. 

Wheat, ... 

Other grains, ... 

10,295 

20,222 

17,933 
45,001 

1 15 14£ 

Animals for slaugh¬ 
ter. 

... 

1,024 

... 

Gur, 

34,069 

1,01,226 

4 24 15 

Wood, 

4,759 

1,062 

... 

Shira, ... 

j 

8,976 

0 23 13 

Oil, 

118 

1,421 

O O 10 

Slmlcr, ... 

BJtJi * 

4,802 

O 26 1 

Oil-seed. ... 

1,889 

4,251 

0 7 9 

Khand, ... 

6,741 

go,381 

0 33 9 


EZDH4J 

8,100 

111 

Fail, ... 

50,400 

170 


Gums, 

Spices and Kil'ina, 
Tobacco, 

60 

158 

in 

Fodder, ... 

3,5 7 9 

5,131 

0 19 7 

1,131 

3,987 


Vegetables, 

4 015 

4,857 

0 26 11 

163 

656 

Ml 

Gliij 


8,695 

O 2 3£ 

Clolh, 

Metals, 

780 

30,068 

6,714 

::: 


Similar statistics are obtainable for each year since the municipality was 
established. Bagpat is the great sugar mart of the district, and the imports 
given above do not represent the actual import, only that on which duty is paid 
as for local consumption. The total trade in 1870-71 was estimated at 350,353 
maimds of saccharine produce. The principal ganj is one large sugar market, 
where the gdr is collected iu large quantities in cakes of about four sers each, 
and distributed by cart and river to the Panjab, Rajput&na and .Buodelkhand. 
Boats move down the river to Dehli, Agra, and Kalpi, and carts cross to 
Pdnipat, Karnal, Amb&la, and Labor. The communications inland are also 
good, and the trade is increasing every year. Besides gi'cr, the exports to Agra 
and Muttra comprise cotton, wheat, red popper, saji , Mulldni matti (Armenian 
bole), and clhdk bark, and in return red stone, mill-stones, khali (oil-cake), and 
fodder are received. 

Bagpat or B&ghpat, a parganah in the tahsil of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is bounded on the north by Kutana, Baraut, and Barnawa; on the east by 
Meerut and Jalalabad ; on the south by Loni, and on the west by the Jumna river, 
which separates it from the Panjub province. According to the census of 1872 
B&gpat had a total area comprising 194 square miles and 55 acres, of which 
158 square miles and 334 acros were cultivated. The area assessed to Govern¬ 
ment revenue amounted to 190 square miles and 557 acres, of which 155 square 
miles and 375 acros were cultivated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 520 
acres were shown as culturable. 

To the north the soils approach in character the rich black loam of Kutana 

„ . , and Baraut, but to the south they gradually lose this 

Conditionof thepargauali. . . / * _. .. „ 

distinctive feature and merge into the ordinary soils of 
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tlie district. In coxumou ■with other parganahs the estates lying on the edge 
of the uplands present a surface broken up by ravines, or too high for the 
ordinary canal levels, and without capability for well-sinking. They are, 
however, often compensated by the fertility of the sloping lands leading down 
to the khddir or river-bed lands. Here wells are easily constructed, and from 
the slope irrigate a larger area, yielding fine crops of sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat. On these lands the Jats bestow all their energies, leaving the un¬ 
irrigated high lands for the rain-crop, and in favourable seasons a cold-weather 
crop also. The Eastern Jumna canal fully waters the entire inland tract right 
up to the edge of the dividing cliff. Cultivation has increased during the currency 
of the past settlement from 73,506 acres to 98,369 acres, whilst irrigation has 
more than quadrupled, rising from 14,167 acres to 59,064acres. Theirrigation 
from wells (596 masonry and 809 earthen) amounts to 22,938 acres, whilst 
tanks water 1,288 acres, leaving the large area of 34,838 acres watered by 
canals. 

The Jdts, who are masters of the parganahs to the north, here share the soil 
with other castes. They hold 32 estates with shares in 19 others ; Tagas hold 
20 with shares in 14 others ; Brahmans hold ten estates and shares in 24; 
Hindu and Musalman Rajputs hold eleven estates and own shares in 15 others ; 
Goshains hold two whole estates and shares in a third, and Ahirs hold 
18 estates and shares in six others. Mr. Forbes remarks that the cultivating 
classes are found in the same proportion. Jftts cultivate themselves fifteen 
estates without auy-assistance from other classes, and in addition cultivata 
lands as proprietors or tenants with others in 45 estates. The Tagas, on the 
contrary, only manage three of their estates without assistance, the Rajputs 
one, the Ahirs seven, and the Brahmans six. The Gosbdins have married 
and settled down and make excellent cultivators. The transfers during the past 
settlement are very small, amounting only to 9,365 acres out of 123,677 acres 
by sale and 1,327 acres by mortgage; money-lenders have only obtained a 
lien on 737 acres and are also found amongst the sellers. The general history 
of the past aud present settlements and other matters affecting the economical 
history of the parganah have been sufficiently indicated in the district notice. 
Sir H. M. Elliot found it difficult to fix the assessment of this parganah because 
of combinations amongst the leading men which he found deterred many from 
coming forward to engage. The consequence was a low rate of Re. 1-11-11 
per acre, which when compared with Kut&tia (Rs. 3-4-1 J) and other similarly 
situated parganahs shows a great sacrifice of the Government demand. On 
this account Mr. Forbes has found it difficult to pull up at once the revenue to 
its proper level. 1 

1 The settlement report of Mr. Forbes aud the minute oi the Board of Revenue on this subject 
should bo consulted. 
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The following statement compares the details of the former and existing 
settlements : — 


Period of set¬ 
tlement. 

Total 

area. 

t O 

"V cu 

1 P T-i 

1 (3 2 

§ 3 

u S 

Vt 03 

rt > 

w 05 

c; 

3 

ri 

> 

’-2 

'ri 

O 

[ C “ 
Wet. 1 

•llivatcJ 

Pry. 

1 

Total. 

m 

CO | 

o> 

to , 

33 

■a’3 

o 

e* 

Land-re¬ 

venue. 

Revenue-rate 
on cultivated 
area. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres.i 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres, 

Acres. 

1 ^ s * 

Rs. a. p. 

Form or, 

121,897 

26,511 

15,434 

14,187 

65,785 

79,951 

96,386 

148,920 

1 13 8 

Present, ... 

124,129 

12,S90 

12,870 

59,064 

39,306 

98,369 

111,239 

210,0351 

2 2 2 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Bsigpat contained 120 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 17 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Population. an ts; 40 had between 200 and 500 ; 26 had between 

500 and ljQOO ; 27 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 6 had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is B&gpat itself with 7,367 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 108,168 souls (49,301 females), 
giving 558 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 
91,405 Hindus, of whom 41,506 were females; 16,762 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 7,885 were females; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 12,394 Brahmans, 
of whom 5,691 were females ; 4,597 Rajputs, including 2,025 females ; 5,504 
Daniyas (2,455 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included ■ 
in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 68,910 
souls, of whom 31,335 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (11,214), Bhat (184), Saraswat (55), Dak ant 
(85), Aohkraj (262), Gujr&ti and Chaurasiya. The Eajpiits belong to the Cliau- 
han (1,392), Tonwar (557), Dhangar, Kachhwaha, Kaclihuwa, Mobil, Dahima, 
Gahlot, and Gaur clans ; and tho Baniyasto the AgarwM (4,319), Sarangi (649), 
Dasa, Gindauriya, and Bishnoi subdivisions. Amongst the other caslos the 
following show more than one thousand persons each :—Taga (4,604), Jogi 
(1,525), Garariya (1,007), Kah&r (2,947), Hajjam (2,175), Barhai (1,594), Loliar 
(1,319), Jilt (12,529), Kumhar (1,853), Cliamar (11,961), Bhangi (5,150), Giijav 
(8,170), and Ahir (6,960). The following show less than one thousand members:— 
M41i, Koli, Sonar, Bharbhunja, Dhiuia, Julaha, Goshain, Bairilgi, Khattri, 
Kayath, Chliipi, Kalal, Dhobi, Hat, Lodha, Khatik, Teli, Dhanak, Fakir, and 
Orh. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,250), Sayyids (106), 
Mughals (35), Pathaus (2,089) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the census 
_ of 1872. From these it appears that of the male adult 

Occupations. . 11 

population (not less than fifteen years of age), 932 are 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc¬ 
tors, and the like] 3,539 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, * 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c., 2,443 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep¬ 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
18,332 in agricultural operations; 4,632 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,829 persons returned as labourers and 1,165 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, 

•, the same return gives 28,857 as landholders, 23,042 as cultivators, and 56,269 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, 
which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,576 males as able to read and write out 
of a total male population numbering 58,777 souls. 

Previous to 1841 parganah Bag pat contained 165 villages and 166 estates, 
of which ten were revenue-free. In 1841 six were 

Changes. , , . 

gamed and five were transferred. Again in 1852 two 
were received and 21 were transferred, leaving 147 villages and 148 estates. 
Since then 22 new estates have been formed by partition and two have been join¬ 
ed. Nine revenue-free estates have been resumed, and at the recent settlement the 
numbers were 147 villages (one revenue-free) and 169 estates, Amongst the 
important villages in this parganah not having separate mention may be notice^ 
the old Rajput village of Daula, with a population of 3,161 in 1865 ; Tatiri, in¬ 
habited by Rawas, with a population of 2,420; Dahkhauli, with a Jat population 
of 3,888 ; Singauli, with an Ahir population of 2,626 ; Pahl&dpur Khatka, with 
Rajptit inhabitants, 2,751; the Jht Katha, containing 2,691, and Aminnagar 
Sar&i, founded by Amin-ud-din in the reign of Jahangir, and containing a. 
population of 2,679. , 

B Agpat or Bdghpat, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises parganahs 
Bdgpat, Baraut, Kut&na, and Chhaprauli. The total area, according to the 
census of 1872, then, contained 401 square miles and 418 acres, of which 322 
square miles and 177 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue comprised 398 square miles aud 250 acres, of which 319 square miles 
and 184 acres were cultivated, 34 square miles and 498 acres were culturable, 
and 44 square miles and 204 acres were barren. The land-revenue for the, 
same year amounted to Rs. 5,14,660 (or with cesses Rs. 5,66,312), falling 
at the rate of Rs. 2 per acre on the total area, at Rs. 2-0-4 per aero on the 
area assessed to Government revenue, aud at Rs. 2-7-11 on the cultivated 
acre. The total population numbered 247,944 souls (113,797 females), giving 
617 to the square mile, distributed amongst 237 villages. The same statistics 
show 16 insane persons, 10 idiots, 25 deaf and dumb, 456 blind, and 20 lepers, 
in the tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history or description of tha 
tahsil will be found under the district notice and separately under each parganah.. 
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Bagsa'r or Baksdr, also known as Bazar Gangadbarpnr, a town in parganah 
Garlimuktesar and tahsili Hapur of the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from 
Meorut. In 1865 the population was 1,807, and in 1872 was 1,937. There is 
a second-class police-station here. It is said to have been one of the muhallas 
of Hastinapur. The village was given in j&gir to Nanak Shahi faldrs. The 
following account of this fakir colony was obtained from the present Mahant: 
“ The inudfi (revenue-free) villages granted to ns by Alamgir II. were six in 
number : we have all of them to the present day. Four are in this district, viz., 
Bagsar Lilsdri, Muliammadpur, Kkaddlya, and Gordhanpur. We have had Bag- 
sdr for head-quarters for more than one hundred years. The Mahant in Alam¬ 
gir II.’s time was Baba Dargdhi, and he got the muctfi grant extended to his 
chela Mast Bam. In Lilsdri, Baba Dargdhi performed penance (tapasya), and 
his samadh is in that village. On the Basant Panckami (January or Febru¬ 
ary) of each year a fair is held at the spot. Mast Ram was succeeded by Ganga 
Bam, and he by Shahzddah Shdk, and he by me. Every one, fakir or traveller, 
is entitled to one ser of flour a day, for our institution is a saddhart (or perpet¬ 
ual frankalmoigne). This system was inaugurate! by Mast Bam. None of 
us have wives, i. e., we are not grihasthas. The ruling Mahant chooses in 
his lifetime his successor, the mau whom he esteems wisest and fittest. No 
objection can be raised to bis selection. In Bagsdr wo bavo from 50 to 60 
Nanak Sbdki faldrs and a few at Lilsdri. Baba Dargdhi was parota, or fourth 
in descent from Nanak Skdli. We admit as chelae Brahmaus, Khattris, 
Jdts, Baniyas, and Kdyatks only. The chelae when young are instructed 
in reading and writing, and all are supported out of the revenues of our 
villages. We have no marks on our bodies denoting that we are fakirs. Our 
distinguishing marks are high-peaked caps and a saili (necklace). Our 
mode of writing is called Gurumukhi. We teach the Gurugrantk to our 
'Mae. There is no restriction regarding the chcti (tuft of hair) or the wearing 
jf hair. The first ceremony a chela has to go through is a public bathing and 
'having.” 

BAnADURGARH, a village in parganah Piith and tahsili Hapur of the Meerut 
listrict, is distant 32 miles form Meerut. This place had in 1865 a population 
jf 2,353 souls, and in 1872 of 2,726. The village was bestowed by Jahangir 
m Nawdb Bahdduu Khan, Pathan, who changed the name of the place from 
31arh Nana to Bakddurgarh. It was the head of a Patkda halka, or cirole 
jf 12 villages. The people are quarrelsome, and it has been once found neces¬ 
sary to hold the estate by direct management. At Mustafabad, in the north of 
Bis parganah, is the small village of Raja Karan, long ago in ruins. The 
pot is now known as Baja Karan-ka-khera, and is said to mark the site of a 
illago founded by the Kama mentioned in the Mahdbbarata. There is a dis» 
riot post-office here. 
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BahbambaIS, a small village of 258 inhabitants in parganah Hapur of the 
Meerut district, is distant 23*6 miles from Meerut. It has a police-station. 

Bahsuma or Bihsambha, a town in parganah Hastinftpur and tahsil Mawana 
of the Meerut district, lies 23 miles from the civil-station on the Bijnaur 
road. The population in 1865 amounted to 4,184, consisting for the most 
part ofJdts, Grujars and Baniyas, and the population in 1872 was 3,995, occupy¬ 
ing 1,290 houses. Tradition says that this place was one of the muhallas of 
Hastindpur in which the Vaisyas were located. The town is now greatly 
diminished in importance since Baja Bain Singh’s government was removed 
from it. It is said that a hundred years ago there were 22 bankers who granted 
drafts in the place. Baja Bain Singh’s house is here, and also a fort built by 
him. Nain Singh had other forts in this parganah, at Niloha, Sonda, and Muham- 
madpur Sikahra. The saddlery of Bahsuma is noted in this district for its 
excellence. There are good cncamping-gronnds, a second-class police-station, 
a post-office, and a market every Tuesday. 

The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Bahsuma, and in 1873 supported a vil¬ 
lage police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 282. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Bs. 930, 
falling at Re. 0-3-8 per head of the population and Be. 1-0-4 per house assessed 
(911). The expenditure during the same year was Bs. 491. 

Balenl, a village in parganah Bdgpafc and tahsil Gfhdziabad of the Meerut 
district, is distant 15f miles from Meerut. It is a village of great antiquity, 
peopled by Ahirs. The name is said to be derived from the sage Ydlmxki, 
whose astham was iu this place when a jungle. A temple was built on the 
fabulous spot a short time since. There is a ferry, 1 a second-class police-station, 
and a post-office here. The population in 1865 was 2,139, and in 1872 was 
1,590. 

BamnaULT. or Bamuaul, a town in parganah Barndwa and tahsil Sardhana of 
the Meerut district, lies 19 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
3,791, and iu 1872 was 4,086, consisting for the most part of Jdts. The present 
village is said to be 500 years old. There are several kheras and hillocks 
round about. One is called Budhi Bamnauli, founded by Bam Das, Brahman, 
ancestor of some of the present inhabitants: hence the name Bamnauli. Others 
are the Karal, Kandhaura and Hariydti Mas, regarding none of which is anything 
known. Tradition says the Marka hillock was erected to oommemorate a terri¬ 
ble fight between the hostile Jats of Baraut and Doghat. The hillock covers 

1 The net revenue from the ferry was in— 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Bs. 

40 I 

1865-66, 

... 2,350 1 

1867-68, , 

... 530 j 

1869-70, , 

i., 1,550 

200 | 

1866-67, 

... 249 | 

1868-69, 

... 1,780 j 

1870-71, . 

... 1,987 


From 1866 to 1868 the ferry was held under direct management. 
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seven blghas of land. Of the Dhelna tlla nothing is known. The Bkaironwala 
tila is so called from one Bhairon, a Jogi, who used to graze his cattle on 
the spot. 

Bara Partapfur, a village in parganah Moerut, is distant five miles 
from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 719, and it possesses a police- 
station. 

Baraut, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district;, is distant 27 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population was returned 
at 12,450 souls, and in 1853 at 7,475. In 1SG5 the numbers were 8,081, and in 
1872 were 7,056, of whom 5,101 were Hindus (2,396 females), and 1,955 were 
Mnsalmans (937 females). It is said to he 1,100 years old. Baraut is a very- 
old commercial town and contains many brick-built houses inhabited by Saraugi 
bankers. It lies close to the left bank of the Eastora Jumna canal, amid a perfect 
neLworb of distributaries. The main canal runs nearly through the middle 

The site of towu lauds > S ivin S off the R&rau and Shaikhupur 

rajbahas to tho west, whilst it forms the westorn bound¬ 
ary of the town site itself. To tho north and east of the site the Miranpur 
distributary flows until it joins the Halw&i-i distributary on the south-east, whilst 
the Bauli raj balm runs south from the Baraut canal bridge to the Alawalpur raj- 
baha. Owing to these complicated canal works the natural line of drainage which 
rises near Bijrauland passes by Bazidpur, Halwari and Bam, and is traceable to 
the west of tho canal in Ladwari, which adjoins Surfrpur, and in Niwari to tho 
Jumna, is now impeded by the main canal noar AKuvalpur, and tho water backs 
all through, and there is much over-saturation of the soil. But, as already noted, 
steps are being taken to remedy these defects. Notwithstanding that the site is 
fairly high, the water-level iu wells has risen, in January, from 28 and 30 feet 
to 8 aud 10 feet from the surface, and with this rise fever and spleen enlarge¬ 
ment have begun to prevail, no doubt enhanced by the excavations forming 
receptacles for much stagnant water which exist on all sides of the town. Enter¬ 
ing the town on the south, by its principal way, the road is low and broken, 
and winds through the shoemakers’ quarter to a ruined gateway, beyond which 
it divides into two streots. That to the left is of littlo importance: it has no 
shops and leads to the grain market (amij mandi). The street to the right is 
the principal bazarway, and is paved with bricks, draining to the centre, and 
leads to the old markot (pur&na mandi). The shops are not important, and 
two old sardis opening from the road are built of mud, but are large enouoh 
for the trade of the town. The two markets are joined by a small bazar, and 
westward a road connects the grain market with the old fort now occupied as a 
police-station. The fort is well raised, and from it a bird’s-eye view of the site 
shows that there are many flat-roofed masonry houses in the town with mud- 
built out-offices embosomed in trees. 
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From tlie cfinal a metalled circular road winds by the north-east and south 
sides of tho town, and near the eastern portion of this new road a new bazar 
has been laid out with shops and a double row of trees, and is connected with 
tho old bazar by a short line of road. The site is very low and requires drain¬ 
ing. There was formerly a considerable trade in gin and safflower in Baraut. 
The first has declined, it is said, owing to the restrictions imposed by the muni¬ 
cipal committee and the opening of new marts, and the latter from the decrease 
of the cultivation of safflower in the neighbourhood. There is a first-class 
police-station, post-office, and a school here. Tho municipality is managed by 
a committee of thirteen members, of whom three are official and ten are elected 
by the tax-payers. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75 
fell at Ho. 0-10-11 per head of the population. The following statement shows 
the income and expenditure for four years: — 
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a. Original works, 

3,862 
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4,500 

3,431 

„ II, Animals 
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b. Supervision, 
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„ III. Fuel, &c., 
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c. Repairs, &c.. 
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</. Compensation, 
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Police, ... 
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„ V. Drugs, spices 
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„ VII. Textile 
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Charitable grants, 
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Total of octroi, 
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123 

67 

268 

248 

Tax on carriages, &c. 

357 

316 

«»• 

«•! 






Rents, 

7 

60 

»»* 

3 






Extraordinary, 

lit 

3,914 

7r 

52 






Pounds, 


40 

127 

262 






Fines, ... 

73 

34 

83 

90 











Total, 





Total, 

13,349 

12,463 

11,007 

8,605 


9,746 

6,144 

8,513 

7,710 


48 
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Tlio following statement shows the value and character of the imports for 
two years. The value of the grain consumed per head of the population in 
1871-72 was Its. 6-12-10, and the quantity in 1872-73 wasmds. 7-3-7 



Value 

Quanfci- 


fr¬ 

ee 

Quantity Id 
1872-73. 

Consump¬ 
tion per 
head in 
lb72-73. 

Article. 

Value in 

Consump¬ 
tion Per 
head In 
1872-73. 

Article, 

in 

1871-72. 

ty in 
1872-73. 

Article. 

© 

£ 

ri 

> 

1871-72. 

1873-73, 


Rs, 

Mils. 


Its. 

Mds, 

Jill. S. C. 


Ite. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p, 

Wheat, ... 

41,018 

24,030 

Gnv, 

0,642 

2 >902 

0 14 11 

fuel, 

1,817 

1,770 

... 

Jodr, 

23 G 

1,130 

ICh&nd, ... 

30,390 

3,730 

3 2 8 

on. 

4,284 

3,329 

0 0 7 

Gram, ... 

3,583 

3,473 

Sugar, ... 

6,970 

1,713 

0 11 8 

Drugs ami 
spices. 

4,7 42 

0,013 

0 11 6 

MVing, ... 

1,169 

1,895 

BWra, ... 

1,124 

118 

0 2 6 

Tobacco,... 

983 

075 

0 13 

Moth, ... 

2,035 

4,885 

pftn (bun¬ 
dled.) 

232 

172 


Building 

materials. 

6,165 

6,808 


Maize, ... 

1,983 

1,053 

Vegetables, 

6,129 

2,091 

... 

Cloth, ... 

61,220 

71,378 

9 7 2 

MAsh, 

3,20G 

1,515 

Chi, ... 

7,151 

657 

1 0 2 

Metals, 

13,680 

22,307 

2 10 6 

Rice 

10,820 

4,543 

rodder, ... 

819 

8D0 

... 

Animals,... 

377 heads 

197 heads. 


Oll-aced,... 

- 

1,33d 










The town is divided into thrco pattis ; those owned by the Jats were confis¬ 
cated for rebellion in 1857 and purchased by the Afghan J&n Fishdn Khdn 
of Sardhana. The new bazar is built on one of those confiscated pattis. Baraut 
was the head-quarters of a talisil transferred to Bagpat after the mutiny. It 
still possesses a police-station and post-office, a fair bazar, with abundant sup¬ 
plies, and good water. An Anglo-vernacular school was established hero in 
1871, but failed from want of support. There is one fine Hindu temple and a 
good Jaiu temple here. Three miles from Baraut lies the confiscated village of 
Bazidpur situated on a small hill. Baraut is noted for the manufacture of 
buckets and cauldrons of iron. The rainfall for seven years, as registered by 
the canal authorities, has boeu as follows:—1866-67, 14‘7 inches; 1867-68, 
22'95 inches; 1868-69, 20 - 9 inches; 1869-70, 17*75 inches; 1870-71, 27'9 
inches; 1871-72, 27-25 inches ; and 1872-73, 27-7 inches. 

Baraut, a pnrganahin tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded on the 
north by the Muzaffarnagar district; on the east by Barnawa ; on the west by 
Chliaprauli and Kudina; and on the south by Bagpat. According to the census 
of 1872 the total area then amounted to 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 
62 square miles and 308 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Grovernment 
revenue contained 76 square miles and 239 acres, of which 62 square miles and 
308 acres wore cultivated and 5 square miles and 407' acres were culturable. 

The Eastern Jumna canal forma the western boundary of this parganah, and 

_ ,. 1 . „ , , the Krishni Kadi tho boundary on the east. Baraut 

Condition of tlie parganah. , , , / , „ . „ . 

resembles Chlmpauli m the character of its sou and 
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inhabitants. The soil consists of a ricli dark loam of exceeding fertility except 
in seven villages along the Krislml, where there is much sand and the surface 
is broken up into ravines. In all the 58 estates, except fourteen, the Jats are the 
proprietors, and practically the cultivators aho, for not only do they cultivate 
all their own villages, but occupy no inconsiderable share of the land in other 
villages as tenants. The' Baraut pavganah formed a portion of Begam Sum- 
ru’s estate and was first settled by Mr. PlowJen in 1840, an account of which 
has been given in the district notice and more fully in the article SaRDHANA. 
It is merely necessary to notice here that Mr. Forbes, at the recent settlement, 
found startling inequalities iu the rates of assessment: while some villagos paid 
only one-third of the net assets, others had to subsist on mere cultivating profits. 
These heavy rates occurred principally in the Jut villages, and were perhaps 
clue to the fact of the Begani’s dlwan being a Tags, with whom tho Jats have 
always beeu at feud. During the currency of the past settlement there have 
been no unrealised balances, and the transfers have only amounted to twenty 
per cent.of the total area. The capabilities for well irrigation are excellent, but 
numbers of the wells have fallen into disuse since tho introduction of the canal. 
The Jats, however, are beginning to construct them again in order to defend them¬ 
selves against the uncertainties of the canal supply. The principal villages in 
this parganah not having a separate notice are the Jafc village of Barnawala, with 
2,310 inhabitants ; Bijrauli, which is also mainly Jdt, with 2,494; Bauli, contain¬ 
ing 3,938 inhabitants; Dhanaura, Salarnagar (2,873); Kohrari (2,187), and 
Asara (2,334)—all Jilt villages. The population given is that of tho census of 
1865. Since the last settlement, cultivation has increased twenty per cent, and 
irrigation has more than doubled. The following statement gives the statistics 
of Mr. Plowden’s settlement in 1840 and Mr. Forbes’ assessment in 1866 


Period of settle- 

eS 

Q1 

«3 

rd 

g s 

ri Cultivated. j 

■9 

m 

tn 

CP 1 

■J1 1 

GO 

* 6 

W I 

« 

M . 1 

24 

f- > 

£ £2 S* 

in ent. 

ri 

O 

H 

OJ 0 
m a 

£ S 
'•2 > 

PQ & 

u 

? Wet. Dry. Total. 

' o 

f 3 

B 

4 § 

J 3 

g w d 

flj o Ci 

p* 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

Re. 

Rs. a. p. 

Former, ... 

48,743 

8,170 

7,193 14,906 18,476 S8,3B0 

40,575 

1,07,478 

3 3 6 

Present, 

48,754 

4,838 

4,176 35,329 4,416 39,745 

43,921 

1,16,400 

2 14 5 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Baraut contained 52 inhabited 
villages, of which 6 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
Population. 24 p ac ] p etweon 200 and 500; 12 had between 500 

and 1,000; 13 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants is Baraut itself with 7,506 inhabitants. 
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The total population in 1872 numbered 56,240 souls (25,952 females), giviug 
740 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 46,063 
Hindus, of whom 21,158 were females; 10,177 Musalmans, amongst whom 
4,794 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four- 
great classes, the census shows 5,233 Brahmans, of whom 2,399 were females; 
90 Rajputs, including 42 females; 3,435 Baniyas (1,546 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 37,305 souls, of whom 17,171 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions fouud in this parganah are the Q-aur (4,678), 
Bhat (76), Sarasut, Acharaj (198), Dakaut and Gujrati. The Rajputs belong 
to the Chaubhn (30) and Tonw&r clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwhl (1,346), 
Saraugi (1,926), and Gadariya subdivisions. Amongst tiro other castes the 
following comprise more than one thousand persons each :—Kahar (2,982), Jfib 
(14,595), Chamfu- (6,825), Bhangi (2,625), and Jalalia (1,021). The following 
have less than one thousand members each :—Taga, Mali, Jogi, Garariya, ITaj- 
j&tn, Barhai, Son4r, Lobar, Kumhar, Bharhhunja, Gujar, Goshfiin, AMr, Bairagi, 
Chhipi, Kalal, Nat, Kbatlk, Darzi, Fakir, and Orb. Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,034), Sayyids (85), Muglmls (90), and Pathans (320): the 
remainder are entered without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 474 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,691 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,258 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 8,574 in agricultural operations; 2,633 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,418 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 869 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre¬ 
spective of age or sox, the same returns give 10,143 as landholders, 13,625 as 
cultivators, and 32,472 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,483 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,288 souls. In 1852 Baraut contained 51 estates, with an area of 46,048 
acres, and in 1853 these were increased to 55 estates, with an area of 48,748 
acres. The tahsil establishment was removed from Baraut to Bagpat after 
the mutiny in 1857. 

BaRKXwa, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant about 19 miles from Meerut, close to the junction of tbe 
Krishni and Hindan rivers. The population in 1865 was 2,724, and in 1872 


Occupations. 
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was 2,544, living in 739 houses. The inhabitants are chiefly Hindus. The site 
is fairly raised on the sandy bank above the Hindan, and water in wells is found 
at a depth of from six to ten feet from the surface. Drinking-water is obtained 
from masonry wells, and is reckoned to be good and wholesome outside the town, 
but brackish and bad within. There are few trees near. The rain-crop is jour 
and the rabi crop is wheat, whilst rice is not grown, and there is no canal irri¬ 
gation near. The high-lands on the bank of the Hindan here are composed of 
sand and clay, fissured and water-worn into small 
ravines. The bed of the river is broad and sandy 
and is free from quicksands and swamps. Barnawa is said to have been 
inhabited by Raja Ahibaran at a very early period. In fact some say 
that it was an outlying fortress of Hastinapur, and that the little hill 
to the south of the town called the Lakha Mandap was the real scene of 
the attempt to burn the Pandavas in the bouse made of wax which the Mahd- 
-bharata places at Varanavata or Allahabad. Another story is that the hill 
received the name as being the site of some austerities performed by one Lakha 
Pandit. The tila of the Lakha Mandap is about thirty acres in extent and one 
hundred feet high. It is rendered more imposing by the khdnkdh with the dar- 
gahs of Badr-ud-din and Shah Ala-ud-din built about 500 years ago. There 
are numerous tombs on the hill belonging to the family of the proprietors of 
Shaikhpura. An urs or religious fair is held annually in the hot seasGn, called 
‘ Mela urs Chishti Ala-ud-diu’. Doghat, noted for its leather, is in the Barnawa 
.parganab, as also Ranchhor, where there are two kheras. At Tdwelagarhi the 
stables of an old Raja of Barnawa are said to have been situated. At Sirsdr is 
a fort in ruins said to have been built by one Jaldl-ud-din about 700 years ago, 
who with his Herati countrymen settled here and eventually migrated to Shaifch- 
pura, where his descendants still reside. Barnawa was the head-quarters of the 
Begam’s talisil, and on her death was made subsidiary to Barant, and after 
that to Sardhana. The Begam’s fort has lately been sold by Government: it 
was built about 1802 A.D., of burned brick. The owners of the land are Mu- 
gbals, Afghans, and Tagas. The Tagas were at one time sole owners. The Ba* 
niyas are all of the Jain sect. There is a public ferry here, the net revenue of 
which has been in 1864-65, Rs. 85; 1866-67, Rs. 480; 1868-69, Rs. 515; 
1870-71, Rs. 700; 1865-66, Rs. 240; 1867-68, Rs. 500and 1869-70, Rs. 700. 
The Cliaukiddri Act is in force in Barnawa, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering five men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 407, 
falling at Re. 0-2-6 per head of the population and Re. 0-8-9 per house assessed 
(739). The expenditure during the same year was Es. 46. 

BARNAWA, a parganah iu tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaffarnagar district, on the west by Baraut, on the east 
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by Sardhana, and on the south by Bagpat. According to the census of 1872 
Barnfiwa contained a total area of 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 
78 square miles and 412 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue comprised 113 square miles and 434 acres, of which 78 square miles and 
412 acres were cultivated and 11 square miles and 531 acres were culturable. 

The Hindan flows down the eastern boundary, and tho Karsuni river runs 

south-east, through the centre of the pavganah, joining 

Condition of the pavganuh. , , n , 

the Hindan a little below isarnawa. liie northern 
division, containing the large villages of Tikri, Nirpura, Daha and Doghat, is 
known as tho ‘ Ohaugaou’ or ‘ tract of tho four villages,’ while the southern 
part is kuown as the ( Des.’ The northern division has a considerable quantity 
of hlwdir or river-bed land. That lying along the Karsuni is somewhat sandy, 
though not extensive, whilst the Hindan Ichdilir is not only rather sandy but in 
some places is injured by ‘ reh.’ Between the Ichddir and the uplands lies a wide 
belt of broken ground occupied chiefly by village sites. Above this in the uplands- 
the soil is good and admits of the construction of kuoheha wells, in some parts 
without even a wooden lining. But the water is deep, about 45 feet, and 
irrigation is consequently laborious. From Dhanaura to the Banganga a natural 
drainage-channel flows into the Hindan known as tho Banang ravine. It seems 
to he widening year by year, and breaking up the land on its banks. Between 
Nirpura and Tikri there is a similar channel, dry in the hot season and con¬ 
taining a large volume of water in the rains, but not causing the same disturb¬ 
ance of surface as tho Banang ravine. Along this depression lies the only 
poor sandy tract in tho uplands. It passes through Nirpura, Tikri, Kheri, and 
Kanhar. The portion of tho pargauab lying to the south of the Karsuni has 
a similar khddir tract on the Hindau, a belt of broken laud between it and 
the uplands (hangar) and an upland traofc. The riverine land is similar to that 
on the north, with perhaps a little moro reh, whilst the uplands aro exception¬ 
ally good, bearing flue crops of wheat in the irrigated and gram in tho unirriga- 
tod lands. Throughout the parganah, sugarcane, except in tho canal-irriga¬ 
ted villages, is inferior to that produced in other parganahs, but cotton is exten¬ 
sively grown. Wheat occupies 25 per cent, of the total area, sugarcane 6, and 
cotton 11 per cent. The capabilities for well-sinking are good: on the edge of 
the lowlands the depth of water from the surface is 48 feet, while to the south 
and west it is 30 and 36 feet. Only fifteen villages are fully watered from the 
canal. Irrigation has increased from 11,047 acres at the past settlement to 
26,338 acres, of which 21,194 acres are -watered from wells, 4,406 from canals, 
aud 738 from tanks. Cultivation has advanced from 38,262 acres to 50,258 
acres, or 31*4 per cent. 

The general history of the past and present settlements has already been 
given under the district notice, and an account of tho Begam Sumru’s 
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administration under Sardbana. The mass of the landowning and cultivating 
classes is Jats. Kahars have one village, Tagas two, aud Mnsalmaus two. 

Raw as have a cluster of villages in the south, where 
are also a few Gujav and Hiudu-Rajput villages. The 
rest are Jats. The J&ts of the northern division arc of a different clan from 
those in the south, and the former profess to call it a grievance that the Jilts of 
Bamnauli should possess lands north of the Karsuni. The tenures are almost 
entirely blidydehdra , the few villages confiscated for rebellion being the only 
zaminddrt tenures in the parganah. The transfers during the currency of the 
old settlement were very few, amounting to only G per cent, by sale and 3 per 
cent, by mortgage, principally due to the pressure of the famine year 1860-61. 
Mr. J. Porter writes“ The villages to the north of the Karsuni seem to be, as a 
rule, in a worse condition than those in the south. The canal is the chief cause 
of difference. The north suffered severely in the year of famine, and has 
hardly yet recovered from the effects of that calamity. The sugar plantation 
received a great check : loss of cattle and men and want of capital obliged the 
cultivators in many villages to curtail their sugar cultivation. So hard-pressed 
were they in some villages that they were obliged to sell their sugar presses to 
the canal villages of Chhaprauli in order to raise money.” As noticed under 
Sardhana the Jats were heavily assessed at the last settlement, and in many 
cases the revenue has been lowered in their villages, but the loss has been made 
up by enhancements elsewhere. The Government demand was raised at settle¬ 
ment from Rs. 1,20,795 to Rs. 1,28,950, or G'7 per cent., though owmg to 
increase in cultivation the incidence on the cultivated area has fallen from 
Rs. 3-2-4 per cultivated acre to Rs. 2-8-11. 

The following statement compares in detail the statistics of the past and 
present settlements :— 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Barnawa contained 63 in- 


Popxilatiou. 


habited villages, of which 11 had less than 200 in¬ 
habitants ; 18 had between 200 and 500; 14 had 
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between 500 and 1,000 ; 10 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 5 bad between 2,000 
and 3,000; and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Tikri, with 5,698 inhabitants. The total population 
in 1872 numbered 64,997 souls (30,103 females), giving 570 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there were 55,430 Hindus, of whom 25,645 
were females; 9,567 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,458 were females. Distri¬ 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
6,047 Brahmans, of whom 2,814 were females ; 240 Eajpnts, including 107 
females; 4,192 Baniyas (1,948 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popula¬ 
tion is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 44,951 souls, of whom 20,776 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah. are the Gaur (5,667), Sarasiit (31), Lb at 
(94), Dakaut (49), Acharaj (47), and Dasa. The Rajputs belong to the Puntilv 
and Tonwar clans, and the Baniyas to the Aganvhl (707), Saraugi (2,977), 
Gindauriya (207), aucl Bishni (282) subdivisions. The other castes having 
move than one thousand members each are the Kahar (3,357), Hajjdm (1,342), 
Jat (16,858), Chamdr (7,446), Bhangi (2,702), and Gujar (1,552). Those with 
less than one thousand members are the Taga, Mali, Jogi, Garariya, Barhai, 
Sonar, Lobar, Kumh&r, Bharbhunja, Jahtha, Goshain, Bairdgi, Khattri, Kaldl, 
Chhipi, Dhobi, Khatik, Dbanak, Orh, and Banjara. The Musalmans are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (3,018), Patkdns (231), Sayyids (72), and Mughals 
(61): the remainder are not distinguished according to race. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 489 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 2,070 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,153 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 10,531 in agricultural operations; 4,140 in industrial occu¬ 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,474 persons returned as labourers 
and 668 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 19,292 as landholders, 10,005 as cultiva¬ 
tors, and 35,700 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,303 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,894 
souls. In 1852 Barnawa had 80 estates, with an area of 82,304 acres, and in 
1853 these were reduced to 72 estates, with an area of 72,562 acres. In 1840 
Barnawa was attached to the Baraut tahsil, the head-quarters of which were 
subsequently transferred to Bagpat. 
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Begamabad, a town in pargauah Jal41 abaci and tahsil Qhaziabad in tlie Mee¬ 
rut district, is distant 14 miles from Meerut and 28 miles from Dehli. The 
population in 1865 was 2,997, and in 1872 was 2,889, occupying 645 houses. 
The town lies on the Dehli Grand Trunk Road, and has now a station of the 
Panjab and Dehli Railway. It was founded by one Nawab Zafar Ali, who 
purchased the site. The Jats bought the place from him and built a second 
village to the east of Zafar All’s site, and called it Budhdna. Prom the Jats 
the lands passed into the hands of a lady of the Dehli royal family, who called 
the place Begamabad. There is a temple here built by Edni Bala Bai of 
Gwaliar seventy years ago. There are also the ruins of a fine mosque built by 
Hawiib Zafar Ali just outside the town. There is a road-officer’s bungalow, 
an encamping-ground for troops, a first-class police-station, post-office, tele¬ 
graph-office, school, bazar, and a good water-supply. The Ohaukid&ri Act is 
in force in Begamabad, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering six 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 288. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 391, falling at Re. 0-2-2 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-11-7 per house assessed (539). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 375, which waB met from the income and a 
balance of Rs, 39 from the previous year. 

BijwAra or Bajwara, a town in pargauah Barnawa and tahsil Sardbana of 
the Meerut district, is distant 23 miles from Meerut. In 1855 the population 
was 3,484, and in 1871 was 3,469, for the most part Jats. It is said to b8 500 
years old. This place was confiscated after the mutiny and bestowed by Govern¬ 
ment on Wiffiyat Husain Khan, son of Taj-ud-din Hasan Khan, vazir of the 
Maw&b of Lucknow, for his loyalty. 

Binauli, a town in parganah Barnawa and tahsil Sardbana of the Meerut 
district, lies 28 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 2,172, and in 
1872 was 2,257, occupying 599 houses in the Krishni-Hindan duab. The soil 
around is sandy, mixed with clay enough to give it a yellowish colour. Water 
in wells is found at a depth of 40 feet from the surface ; within the town it is 
brackish and outside it is sweet. To the west of the town is a large unsightly 
excavation reaching close up to the town and often full of stagnant water. The 
space between it and the town is covered with filth of all kinds. The surface 
drainage runs southwards towards the Krishni. The chief residents are Sa- 

O 

raugi Baniyas. There is a second-class police-station, a post-office, and a brick- 
built savai said to havo been constructed some 150 years ago. The Ghaukidari 
Act is in force in the town, and iu 1873 supported a village police numbering 
six men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 240. This is met from a house- 
tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 93, falling at Re. 0-0-7 per head 
of the population and Re. 0-2-5 per house assessed (599). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 46. 


49 
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Chandlawad, a village of parganah Kith or in the Mawfin a tab sil of the Mee¬ 
rut district, lies 17 miles from Meerut. It is also called Mahfilwa, and had 
In 1865 a population of 2,556 and in 1872 of 2,478, for the most part Tagas 
(Hindus). The diwan (or agent) of Nain Singh built the large house called the 
Mahal. There is a market on Wednesdays. 

Chhaprauli, a parganali in tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaffarnagar district, on the east by Baraut, on the 
west by the Jumna, and on the south by Kutfina. The census of 1872 gives 
the total area at 58 square miles and 335 acres, of which 45 square miles and 
534 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounts 
to 58 square miles and 307 acres, of which 45 square miles and 506 acres are 
cultivated and four square miles and eighteen acres are culturable. 

Five villages lying along the Jumna in this parganah, on the edge of the high 

cliff of the uplands, have a belt of sandy soils, but with 
Condition of the parganah. .. ., .. ,, . 

this exception the sou ot the entire parganah consists 

of a rich black loam of great fertility, which produces fine crops of wheat, 
tobacco and sugarcane. Both Sir H. M. Elliot in 1836 and Mr, Forbes in 
1866 consider this parganah as the finest in the district, and more capable than 
any other of bearing a uniform average of assessment. Though wells have been 
in a great measure superseded by cauals the well capabilities are good : the 
water is near the surface and kuohoha wells can easily be sunk. The Jfits are 
proprietors in all the 31 villages except four, and their position amongst the culti¬ 
vating body bears even a greater proportion to the whole, as the Jfits not only 
till their own estates hut hold a considerable quantity of land as tenants in other 
estates. Transfers amounted to only 16 per cent, of the total area, of which four 
per cent, was by public sale, eight by private sale, and four by mortgage. In 
1829 the Jfits owned all but one village. There has not been any remission of reve¬ 
nue during the currency of Sir H. Elliot’s assessment, and the only two cases of 
default were at once met by a threat of transfer to other proprietors. The great 
success of the past settlement has no doubt in a great measure been due to its hav¬ 
ing been based on village capabilities, with a duo regard both to particular cir¬ 
cumstances affocting each village and the general results obtainable from an all¬ 
round rate on the whole parganah. There have been few changes in area be¬ 
yond the addition in 1841 of the Tanda portion of the small parganah of Tanda 
Phugana, including twelve villages, and the transfer in 1852 of four villages to 
other parganahs. The result of the present assessment has been to increase the 
incidence of the land-revenue on the total and culturable areas, with a reduction 
on the cultivated area—a result due to the small margin now left for exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. The revenue has risen from Rs. 82,801 to Rs, 89,725, 
giving a rate per cultivated acre at settlement of Rs. 3-1-5 as compared with 
Rs. 3-5-2 before. 
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Mr. Glyn in 1829 at first recommended this parganah for permanent settle¬ 
ment, but subsequently withdrew his letter and permitted a reduction. Sir 
H. Elliot found the parganali very much under-assessed. In the eighteen vil¬ 
lages assessed by him, the revenue from 1829-30 to 1839-40 was fixed by 
Mr. Glyn at Rs. 47,915, or the last assessment (Rs, 40,636) plus an increase of 
Rs. 7,278 per annum, which was enhanced by Sir H. 
Elliot to Rs. 53,549 for the years 1840-41 to 1844-45, 
and to Rs. 60,021 for the years 1845-46 to 1853-54. The Tanda villages were 
at this time included in parganah Kairana. 

The following statement compares the past and present settlements in 
detail: — 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Chhaprauli contained 20 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which one had less than 200 inhabit- 

Population. 

ants j one had between 200 and 500 ; five had between 
500 and 1,000; six had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants were Chhaprauli, with 5,594 inhabitants, and Kirthal, with 
5,651 inhabitants. The total papulation in 1872 numbered 37,975 souls (17,511 
females), giving 644 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 31,756 Hindus, of whom 14,581 were females; 6,219 Mnsalmaus, 
amongst whom 2,930 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amougst the four great classes, the census shows 3,362 Brahmans, of whom 
1,512 were females; 23 Rajpiits, including 9 females; 2,462 Baniyas 
(1,111 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 25,909 souls, of 
whom 11,949 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (3,159), Bhat, Sarasut, Acharaj (63), and Gujr&ti, The 
Rajputs belong to the Chauhan clan, and the Baniyas to the Agarwdl (1,116), 
Saraugi (1,186), and Bishni (141) subdivisions. The other castes showing 
more than one thousand persons each are the Kahar (2,401), .Tat (11.071), 
Chamar (4,324), and Bhangi (1,733). The following have less than one 
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thousand members each :—Mali, Jogi, Garariya, Hajjam, Barhai, Son6r, Lobar, 


JJumhar, Bharbhuuja, Jalaha, Gujar, Goslmin, Bairagi, Kayath, Chliipi, Kalal, 
DarzijMallahj and Lahera, Musahn&ns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,517), 
Savyids (21)), Mughals (28), and Pathans (362): the remainder are unspecified. 
The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (uot less than fiftoon years of age), 

468 are employe d in professional avocations, such as Government servants* 
priests, doctors, and the like; 1,161 in domestic service, as personal servants, 


water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washer men, &c. ; 3,257 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 5,399 in agricultural operations; 2,006 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There was only one person returned as labourer 
and 555 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespec¬ 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 10,010 as landholders, 5,345 as culti¬ 
vators, ancl 22,620 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 785 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 20,464 souls. 
Chhaprauli was in 1196 fasli (1789 A.D.) assigned in jagir to Shah Nizam-ud- 
din, comptroller of the imperial household, by whom It was held until tho 
beginning of 1205 fasli (1798 A.D.), when ho was dispossessed by Laktra 
Dada about the close of the same year or the beginning of 1799 A.D. Shah 
Nizam-ud-dln was reinstated in the jclglr by Sindhia ancl remained in posses¬ 
sion until the rains of 1801, when the jugtr was resumed by Mr. Perron, and 
from that time formed a portion of the revenue-paying lands. Iiuri Dharki. 
was held mjdrjir by the Nawiib of Jhajhar until 1835-36, when it lapsed to 
Government. The principal villages not separately noticed aro Rataura, 
Ramala, Sub and Tub, all chiefly inhabited by JYits. 

Chhaprauli, a large village in the parganah of the samo name in the Meerut 
district, is distant . 5 miles from Meerut. In 1847 the population numbered 
13,878 souls; in 1853 the numbers are not recorded, hut in 1865 they were 
5,266, and in 1872 there wero 5,594 inhabitants, of whom 4,691 were Hindus 
(2,177 females) and 903 were Musalmans (440 females). Tho great number 
in 1847 is due to tho inclusion of outlying hamlets in the town census. The 
village contains about 1,200 houses, all but two of which are mud-built. 
There are five pattis or subdivisions—Dhaknausya, Ohandoiyan, Dliadkn 
Tihvara, Bhauala, and JagmaUra. The bazar consists of two narrow unmetal- 
led streets, which cross each other at right angles to form a ckauk. There is 
s . te also a small row of shops called the Hftya Bazar’, 

and a small market-place and sarai. The site is fairly 
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raised, the centre is high, the natural drainage is good, and there are few un¬ 
sightly excavations around the site. The water iu wells is found at a depth of 
15 foot from the surface, but owing to the good drainage the public health is 
not affected. There is a large community of Saraugi Baniyas here, occupying 
about sixty houses and possessing a fine temple. The Jats are said to have 
Colonised this place some 1,100 years ago, and to have given it the present 
name because they lived in chhapars or straw huts (!) About 150 years ago 
they received amongst them the Juts of Mirpur, who had been almost ruined 
by the incursions of the Sikhs, and since then the town has increased in num¬ 
bers. It is purely a large agricultural village, without trade or manufactures. 
A market is held On Tuesdays, and there is a station of police and a post-office 
here. 

Dabathwa or Dabathuwa, a town in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut 
district, is nine miles from Meerut. The population in 18G5 was 2,446, and in 
1872 was 2,388. It is said to have been founded by some Sayyids more than 
600 years ago. There is a considerable sugar trade carried on by the Malayans 
of this village, and large quantities of sugar are refined here. There are two 
kheras close by Dabathwa, The khera Ohaulian was peopled with Chanhaus 
by the Sayyids, but the colony went to ruin 400 years ago. The Giijars then 
lived there, and after them the Jats, who appropriated both the small villages 
whose site is now marked by the khera and the parent village as well. They 
are the zemindars to this day. The second khera is a small one and is known 
simply as the khera. 

DAdri, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is distant 16 
miles from the civil station. It was formerly one of the residences of the 
Gujar chief, Nain Singh, through the site of whose fort the railway now runs. 
The rajbaha near the site is said to impede the local drainage and to affect 
iujuriously the public health. The population in 1872 numbered 1,326 souls, 
chiefly Gujars. There is a police-station here. 

DAha, a large village in parganah Barnawa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant a little more than 23 miles from Meerut. In 1865 
the population was 3,351, and in 1872 was 3,136. It is said to be 700 years 
old. The Jats of this village have always been a troublesome and aggressive 
race, and are credited with many acts of violence, among which was the destruc¬ 
tion of Talibpur some two centuries ago. Daha was confiscated after the 
mutiny and is now held by direct management. It has a second-class police- 
station and a district post-office. 

DAsna, the principal town of the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is situated 23 miles from Meerut. The population in 1852 was 4,302, 
and in 1865 was 4,165. In 1872 there were 5,605 inhabitants, of whom 
2,564 were Hindus (1,210 females) and 3,041 were Musalmans (1,555 females), 
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occupying 1,160 houses. A mile to the east flows the Ganges canal, and a 
channel from the right D&sna rajbaha flows past the village site. The place 
was founded by Raja Salarsi, a Rajput, in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi. It 
was ravaged by Ahmad Shah Abdali in his great irruption in 1760, when he 
pulled down the large fort. In the muharram an urs or religious fair is 
held at the town in honour of Sheikh Alladiya Makhdum Sikh Wiliyat. 
At the Mandir Devi, too, there is a small bi-annual Hindu fair. Mr. Michel’s 
indigo factory is established at Masuri in the neighbourhood of this town. 
The enormous quantity of indigo grown in this parganah for the supply of 
this, Mr. Skinner’s, and other factories is illustrative of the trading spirit 
that has sprang up in these Provinces since the advent of the British Gov¬ 
ernment. There is a second-class police-station and a post-office here. The 
Chaukid4ri Act is in force in Dasna, and in 1873 supported a village police 
numbering twelve men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 576. This is 
met from a house-tax, which in 1872 yielded a revenue of Rs. 455, falling at 
Re. 0-1-3 per head of the population and Re. 0-7-5 per house assessed (982). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 499, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 49 from the previous year. 

Dasna, a parganah in tahsil Gh&ziabad or Glmziuddinnagar, in the Meerut 
disrict, is bounded on the east by Hdpur, on tho north by Jalalabad, on the 
west by Loni, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. The census 
statistics of 1872 gives tho total area as 137 square miles and 167 acres, of 
which 102 square miles and 467 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 
Government revenue amounted to 130 square miles and 414 acres, of which 
100 square miles aud 209 acres were cultivated, and of the remainder 10 square 
miles and 86 acres are returned as unculturable. 


The soils in inis parganah consist for the most part of a firm clay admirably 

adapted for kuchcha wells and yielding fine crops 
Condition of the parganah. , . . , , ml n , 

ol wheat when irrigated. Ike Ganges canal runs 

through the whole parganah, and chore are few parts of the district that have 
improved so much during the last thirty years. The irrigated area lias in¬ 
creased from 26,454 acires to 46,174 acres, of which 22,943 acres are watered 
from the canal, 22,608 acres from wells, and 623 acres from tanks. The canal 
has driven out well-irrigation to the extent of 3,846 acres. Cultivation has in¬ 
creased from 47,943 acres to 61,932 acres, and there are still 15,241 aoros of 
good soil under dhdh jungle awaiting the plough. The general history con¬ 
nected with the past and present settlements and other matters pertaining to the 
economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently indicated under the 
district notice. Tarnsfers in this parganah have been frequent, but are mostly 
due to confiscations for rebellion. Mr. Forbes writes:—“The cause for the 
rebellion of the Rajputs is difficult to account for, certainly it was not the result 
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of heavy assessment and indigence of circumstances. In one or two instances 
it is well known the people seized the opportunity of fighting out old feuds and 
rose against their neighbours rather than against the Government, and in one 
case it is much to be feared the proprietors paid with their estates for the evil 
deeds of the non-proprietors of other castes.” The Rajputs strongly predomi¬ 
nate throughout the pargauah and are better cultivators here than elsewhere. 
The farming is of the highest order, and the richest crops, particularly cotton 
and wheat, are extensively grown. Mr. Skinner has a largo indigo factory at 
Debra. 


Dasna in 1807 formed the head-quarters of a tahsil including Dasna and 
ShMrpur. The following statement compares the statistics of the past and 
present settlement:— 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Dasna contained 104 inhabited 
villages, of which 20 had less than 200 inhabitants; 38 
Population between 200 and 500; 22 had between 500 and 1,000; 
15 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 had between 2,000 and 3,000'; and two 
had been between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants are Dasna with 5,605 and Pilkhua with 6,239. The total popula¬ 
tion in 1872 numbered 81,332 souls (37,785 females), giving 594 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,082 Hindus, of whom 
27,026 were females; 22,163 Musalmans, amongst whom 10,723 were females; 
and 88 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 7,019 Brahmans, of whom 3,269 were females; 
12,501 Rajpiits, including 5,305 females; 4,094 Baniyas (1,812 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 35,468 souls, of whom 16,640 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Gaur (6,466), Bhat (206), Sarasut, Ach&raj, Dasa, and Pallewal. The Rajputs- 
belong to the Tonwdr (3,437), Chauhan (365), Badgdjar, Dhangar, Gahlot, 
Pundir, Bisen, and Janghara clans ; the Baniyas to. the Agarw&l (3,921)> 
Saraugi and Bishni subdivisions. The other castes numbering more than 
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one thousand persons each are the Koli (2,486), Garariya (1,335), Kaliiir 
(1,351), Hajjam (1,204), Jat (3,662), Kumli&r (1,153), Chamfir (11,702), 
Bliangi (3,175), Gujar (1,330), and Aliir (1,531). Those having less than one 
thousand members aretheTaga, Mali, Jogi, Barhai, Sonar, Lohar, Bharbhunja, 
Dliuna, Goshain, Bairagi, Khattri, Kayath, Ohhipi, Kal&l, Dhobi, Teli, Saisi, 
Kanjar, Rahti, Agariya, Orh, Mewati, Ohai, Raj, and Ahar. The Musalmdns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,609), Sayyids (406), Mughals (194), and 
Pathans (587) : the remainder are undistinguished. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population (not less than 
fifteen years of age), 352 were employed in professions, 
Oceupatioi s. 3,097 in domestic service, 1,646 in commerce, 12,939 
in cultivating the soil, 2,710 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, while 
4,029 were returned as labourers and 837 of no specified occupation. Of the 
total population the same enumeration gives 16,440 as landholders, 21,734 as 
cultivators, and 43,158 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics show only 1,083 males out of a total male population 
of 43,458 souls as able to read and write. In 1852 there were 145 estates in 
parganah Dasna, having an area of 109,454 acres ; in 1853 these were reduced 
to 110, with an area of 86,654 acres. 

DjSIteri, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated in parga- 
nah Jaldlabad of the Meerut district, in hit. 28°-44'-5" and long. 77°-41'-24," 
at an elevation of 767-0 feet above the level of the sea. The upper markstone of 
the survey is situated about half a mile south-east of the village of that name, 
4'6 miles south-east of Kalchina, 5-8 miles north-east of Nahal, and about 1*5 
miles north-north-west of Pilkhua Girdharpur. 

DaubAla, a village on the Saharanpur road, in parganah Meerut of the 
Meerut district, is distant nine miles north from Meerut. The population in 
1872 was 3,373. It is situated in a highly cultivated country, watered in every 
direction by the Ganges canal. There is an encamping-ground for troops, and 
supplies and water are obtainable. There is a first-class police-station here. 

D haul AM or Dholri, sometimes known as Rasulpur DhauMri, a village on 
the Hindan in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, lies in hit. 28°-55 
and long. 77°-31 '-15/' at an elevation of 7808 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper markstone of the Great Trigonometrical Survey station is situated 
on slightly elevated ground near the village. This height was deduced trigono¬ 
metrically. 

DhaulAna, a town in parganah Dksna, in tahsil Ghaziabad of the- Meerut 
district, is situated some distance to the left of the Ganges canal, 25 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 3,667, and in 1872 was 3,175, composed 
mostly of Hindu Rajputs, occupying 701 houses. There is a fine temple here 
dedicated to Milan or Malandi Devi. At one time the people of'Dhaulina used 
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to worship at Nagla KAslii, but about thirty years ago the hostile Rajpuls of these 
two villages fought at the fair held in honour of the sad Malandi, after which 
they built the present temple. There is a post-office and a second-class police- 
station. The people still remember its sack by the Sikhs in 1786. Tho 
Chaukidari Act is in force is Dhaulaua, and iu 1873 supported a village 
police numbering seven men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 336. 
This is met from a house-tax, which iu 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 345, 
falling at Re. 0-1-7 per head of the population and Re. 0 7-10 per house 
assessed (700). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 362, which 
was met from the income and balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year. 

Dohai, a village in parganah Jalalabad, is distant 21*5 miles from Meerut. 
The population in 1872 numbered 1,491 souls. There is a police-station hero. 

FariT)NAgAR, a town in parganah Jalalabad and tahsil of GMziabad in the 
Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 
4,525, and in 1871 was 4,941, for tho most part Biluches and Rajputs. Tho 
village was founded by Nawab Farldun Khan in the reign of Akbar, who had 
the neighbouring lands cleared of jungle. The place is one mile off the Hapur 
and Begamabad road. 

Faeukhnagab, a village in parganah Loni of the Meerut district, 14 miles 
north-east of Delili, on the Meerut and Delhi road, is situated oil the right bank 
of the Hindan, which is hero crossed by a ford from two to two and a half feet 
deep. The country around is open and cultivated, aud the roads are good. 
Tho Chaukidari Act is in force in Farukhnagar, and in 1873 supported a vil- 
age police numbering three men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs, 144. 
This is met from a liouse-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 330, 
falling at Re. 0-3-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-1 per house assessed 
(291), Tho expenditure during the same year was Rs. 278, which was met 
from tho income and a balance of Rs. 29 from the previous year. 

Garumtjktesar, a town iu the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is situated on the right bank of the Ganges in lat. 28°-47 / -10 ,/ aud 
long. 78°-S'-30' / , at a distance of 26 miles from Meerut. According to tho 
census of 1847 it had a population numbering 7,168 souls; in 1852 the popula¬ 
tion was 8,781, and iu 1865 it amounted to 8,761. In 1872 the population 
numbered 7,962 souls, of whom 5,401 were Hindus (2,489 females) and 2,561 
were Musalmans (1,203 females). The towu stands on the high cliff of the 
right bank of the Ganges, four miles below its junction with the Burh Ganga, 
and contains 2,458 houses, many of which are brick-built aud in good repair. 
The principal bazar, which is also the principal road, runs from west to oast, and 
, dips down suddenly as it approaches the khadir of the 

* ’ ’ Ganges. Beginning on the west there are four large 

. sarAis for travellers, and beyond this an open space used as a grain market, 

50 
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Next commences the regular bazar lined with good shops, which towards the edge 
of the olifl are two-storeyed and brick bnilfc. This road is metalled and paved 
"with bricks in places, and on its descent to the Granges has been carefully sloped 
away and a good brick-on edge causeway with a gentle gradient constructed for 
the convenience of cart traffic. The houses on oitber side of the principal street 
are closely packed together and the lanes are narrow and unmetalled, The 
drainage throughout is perfect, the rainfall at once running off to the Ganges. 
A new dispensary has been built between the Brahman and Musahnan quarters, 
and a new police-station to the north of the town. The site is sandy, hut below 
the sand there is a good stratum of firm soil which admits of wells Leincr built. 
The drinkin g-water is good and is found at a depth of from 30 to 50 feet from the 
surface. As might bo expected, there are a great number of Brahmans resident 
here who aro popularly supposed to occupy one-half the town, but there is also a 
considerable Musalman element, the head of whom was hange I for rebellion in 
the mutiny. The town is an agricultural one, and there is little trade exceptin 
timber and bambus, which arc rafted down the Ganges from the Dun and 
Garbvval forests. The Ohaukidari Act is in force in Garhmuktesar, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering 27 men of all grades at an annual cost of 
Rs. 1,686. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 3,181, falling at Ro. 0-3-9 per head of the population and Re. 1-2-3 per 
house assessed (1,628). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 4,861, 
which was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 4,528 from the previous 
year. 

The place is said to have been a muhalla of Ilastinapur, and frequent men- 

Iliatory fc i Q:11 ’ s maL ' B °* * n t ^ ie Bhdgavat Fur&na and in the 

Malialjharata. There was a very ancient fort here, 
which was repaired by Mir Bhawan, a Marhatta leader, and was in such pre¬ 
servation at the early poriod of British rule that only a very small expenditure 
was necessary to fit the place for a talisil. Garhmuktesar is occasionally men¬ 
tioned by the Persian historians as a garrison town. The name is derived from 
the great ternplo of Mulcteswara Mabadco, dedicated to the goddess Ganga. 
There are four principal temples,—two high, placed on the cliff, and two lower 
down—in all of which Ganga, formed of white marble and clothed in brocade, 
is worshipped. The one near the Meerut road contains the sacred well, with 
the waters of which every one must be washed boforo bis sins are cleansed. 
Near this temple there are no less than eighty sati pillars, marking the spots 
where wives, in times not so far removed, gave up their lives on the funeral 
pyre of their departed husbands.. The great fair is held on the day of the full 
moon of Karttik, when some 200,000 pilgrims congregate here from all parts of 
the country. Double this number assemble on the sixth and twelfth years, and 
even greater numbers each fortieth year. Fairs aro also held on the Somw&ti 
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Amaw&s, or the last day of the lunar month wheu it falls on a Monday; on the 
full moon of Baissikh ; on the ninth day of the light fortnight of Jeth, and on 
any other day when certain planets are in conjunction with certain others or 
with certain points of the zodiac. There is a ferry i in the rains and a bridge- 
of-boats for the remainder of the year joining the Meerut and Moradabad 
metalled roads. There is a first-class police-station and a travellers’ bungalow 
near the town, and au encamping-ground for troops. Formerly both banks of 
the river for several miles in width were overgrown with a thick grassy jungle 
and were much infested with tigers, but now the jungle has entirely disappeared 
owing to the increase of cultivation. 

GrAUHMOKTESAR, a parganah in tahsil Hapur of the Meerut district, is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, and is bounded on the south by 
Futh, on the west by Hapur, and on the north by Kithor. According to the 
census of 1872 parganah Gavhmuktesar had, then, au area of 105 square miles 
and 122 acres, of which 69 square miles and 107 acres were cultivated. The 
area assessed to Government revenue amounted to 98 square miles and 388 
acres, of which 64 square miles and 9 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder, 
15 square miles and 297 acres were returned as unculturable. 

The parganah is small, and the soil is poor owing to the presence of sandy 

Condition of the parganah. ridg6S or dllneS which traVerse this P arganat 1Q mSL ^ 
places, so that some villages are situated c amid prairies 

of rolling sand.’ Although bordering on the Ganges the cultivable land in 
the river bed is not considerable, but the soils close to the high banks of the 
river make up for smallness of area in fertility, producing fine crops of rice 
and sugarcane. In this manner estates with a mixed upland and lowland area 
make up their revenue. The portions of the upland bordering the kh&dir 
are, as a rule, cut up into ravines, saady and unirrigated, with only patches 
of cultivation entirely dependant upon the winter rains. The general history 
of the past and present settlements of this parganah has been given under the 
district notice, as well as of rents and other matters pertaining to its economical 
history. Irrigation is conducted almost entirely from wells, and though needing 
canal-irrigation more than any other parganah it receives least. Out of 110 
estates the canal readies only 34 and irrigates only about one-fourth of their 
total area. It would be among the first parganahs in the district to suffer in 
times of drought. Stili irrigation has trebled since the last settlement. There 

1 The net revenue of this ferry has been— 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1862-63 

... 6,329 

1866-66 

... 11,280 

1868-69 

... 11,480 

1863-64 

... 9,363 

1866-67 

... 9,857 

1859-70 

... 17,819 

1864-66 

... 11,230 

1867-68 

... 12,088 

1870-71 

... 21,080 


and in 1871-72 was Its. 28,680, The ferry was held under direct management in 1862-6$ and 
in 1866-67, 
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are at present 308 pvltka and 304 Icuchcha wells, working 544 laos, in the estates 
assesssed with revenue, but 157 of these are used for drinking purposes alone. 

The capabilities for well-sinking, owing to the sandy nature of the soil, are 
not good except in a few places, and here every advantage is taken of the cir¬ 
cumstance. The cultivation is on the whole good, and in some villages as 
high as is to be found in any other parganah in the district. Transfers 
have taken place during the currency of tho past 

’ settlement, affecting 29 per cent, of the total area. 

Of these 12,208 acres were by private sale, 2,843 acres by auction sale, and 
3,531 acres by mortgage. Mr. Forbes is inclined to eliminate private sales 
from this account before drawing unfavourable conclusions, as this class of 
sales, at least in this parganah, are chiefly due to the great increase in the 
value of land. { ‘ Iu tho large estate of Grarhmuktesar the land is of very 
little value for agricultural purposes, yet the sanctity of tho neighbourhood has 
given the ravines and sandy nalas about the town a fictitious value. Bankers, 
tradesmen, and men of all classes from all the country round are now eagerly 
buying up small plots, enclosing, levelling, sinking wells, planting gardons, 
and in somo instances building small summer-houses in order to have a footing 
on such holy ground.” Tho Tagas and Rajpiits, who are the largest proprie¬ 
tors, have also sold and bought most, whilst the Jits sold only 633 acres and 
purchased 2,538 acres. There are 101 revenue-paying and nine revenue-free 
estates in the parganah, The Tagas hold 22 and have sharos in 13 others ; 
the Jits own 14 and have shares in 13 others; Rajputs hold II whole estates 
and portions of 18, and the remainder are held by Afghans, Griijars, Eralimans, 
Shaikhs, Sayyids and others. 

The following statement shows the statistics of tho past and present settle¬ 
ments :— 


Period of settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and revenue- 
free. 
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Total. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Re. a 

p- 

jFormor, 

58,390 

9,068 

19,739 

3,823 

25,760 

29,583 

49,322 

48,096 

1 10 

0 

Present, ... 

07,322 

10,526 

12,529 

10,919 

33,348 

44,567 

66,796 

58,880 

1 5 

3 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Grarhmuktesar contained 80 
Population. inhabited villages, of which 25 had less than 200 

inhabitants; 27 had between 200 and 500; 19 had 
between 500 and 1,000 ; G had between 1,000 and 2,00 ; 2 had botvveon 2,000 
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and 3,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Garhmuk 
tesar itself, with 7,962 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 
46,913 souls (21,949 females), giving 447 to the square mile. Classified ac¬ 
cording to religion there were 33,043 Hindus, of whom 15,326 were females; 
13,870 Musalmans, amongst whom 6,623 were females. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,538 
Brahmans, of whom 1,679 were females; 1,718 Bajpiits, including 748 females; 
1,717 Baniyas (787 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is in- 
eluded in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 
26,070 souls, of whom 12,114 are females. The principal Brahman sub¬ 
divisions found in this parganah are the Gktur (2,881), Sarasiit (259), Bhafc 
(57), Acharaj (79), SauAdh and Nagar. Bajpiits belong to the Chauhan (1,215), 
TonwAr, Panwar, Jadon and Dor (60) clans, and the Baniyas to the AgarwAl 
(1,451) and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes having more than one 
thousand members each are the Taga (1,807), JAc (2,907 ), Cham5r (8,959), 
Bhangi (1,356), and GAjar (2,203). Those having less than one thousand mem¬ 
bers are the Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Kahar, HajjAm, Barhai, SonAr, KumhAr, 
Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Goshain, Aliir, Bairagi, KAyath, JKalAl, Lodha, Khalik, 
Fakir, Ghosi, Khagi, and Ahar. MusalmAns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(12,205), PathAns (309), Sayyids (76), and Mughals (33): the remainder arp 
unspecified. 

The census returns of 1872 give the occupations of the people also. They 

show that of the male adult population (not less than 

Occupations. 

fifteen years of age), 555 were engaged in professional 
employments ; 1,455 were employed in domestic service ; 3,-382 in commerce; 
7,359 in cultivating the soil; 2,314 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, 
and 450 were returned as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation of the pargauah, the same inquiry sets down 4,088 as landowners, 
16,795 as cultivators, and 26,030 as pursuing occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics are imperfect, showing only 1,064 as 
ablo to read and write out of a male population numbering 24,964 souls. Up 
to 1819 Garhmuktesar was the head of a tahsil which in that year was 
transferred to Hapur and included HApur, AjrAra-SarAwa, Bhojpur, Jalal¬ 
abad, and Garhmuktesar. There were 118 estates in 1852, reduced by trans¬ 
fers to 84 in 1853. 

GhAziabad or Gliaziuddinnagar, a flourishing town in parganah Loni and 
tahsil GhAziabad in the Meernt district, is situated in lat. 28° -39' -55" north, and 
long. 77°-28 '-10* east, on the line of railway 28 miles from Meerut. In 1847 
the population was 5,112; in 1853 there is no mention of GhAziabad amongst 
the townB having more than 5,000 inhabitants. In 1865 the numbers were 
6,477, and in 1872 there were 7,365 inhabitants, of whom 4,762 were Hindus 
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The site. 


(2,259 females) and 2,598 -were Musalmans (1,178 females) and 5 Christiana. 
The town lies at a short distance from the left bank of the Hindan river, which is 
navigable from this place to the Jumna, a distance of 30 miles, for small boats 
and rafts. The site comprises portions of the villages of Jdtwara, Kaila, and 
Bhannja. It at present comprises an oblong space about 
1,000 yards long by 500 yards broad, bordered by brick 
walls and divided lengthwise from east to west by a main street, and in breadth 
from north to south by a second street. At the extremity of each of these ways 
is agate-way. The first street is called the Prnfina Bazar, and is lined on each 
side by shops, some of which are two-storeyed; the second street is called the Nay a 
Bazar, and both are broad, metalled, and drained. The shops are good, many 
arc brick-built, and all are in good repair. The houses within this space and 
between the streets are closely packed together and divided by narrow, un¬ 
made lanes with some appearance of regularity. To the north-east is the brick- 
built sarai of the founder, Ghazi-ud-diu. In 1872 the site had an area of 47 
acres 2 roods 10 poles, giving 153 persons to the square acre, and owing to the 
growth of trade it is intended to enlarge the town. The walls to the south¬ 
west are to be thrown down, and bazars will bo built on a space of 58 bighas 
towards the Grand Trunk Road, as the requirements of the town may demand. 
Linos of trees have already been planted there, and this is the site of the new 
tabsili and new school-house. To the east, the mud-built village of J&twara 
kalan contains the cultivators of the Ghaziabad lands, and here there Is a fine 
tank with some good trees on its banks. At Kaila there is a second tank built 
by one Kamta Ram, Goshain, about one hundred years ago; the kothi or hut of 
the builder is on the bank of the tank. A fair road leads to the great sarai 
from the Pur&na Bazar, The inner space of the sarai is 
capacious, and is surrounded by 120 masonry-built rooms 
adorned with pointed-arch fronts and affording good accommodation for travel¬ 
lers. The centre set of arches on each side are smaller and closer, and belong 
to separate places, set apart formorly for travellers of the better description. 
One of these buildings is now used as a police-station and another as a municipal 
hall. There is one mosque here and five others elsewhere in the town. There 
is one good temple called Mandir Dudheswarnafch. It is said that, some 200 
years ago, a Brahman happened to pass by this spot and saw a cow dig a small 
hole in the earth and let her milk flow into it. On hearing the wonderful cir¬ 
cumstance the Hindus built a temple over the spot and dedicated it to Dudhes- 
warnath. Before this the place was a jungle. The excavations near the brick¬ 
fields, the improvement of the butchers’ quarter, and theropair of the wall and 
gates are all matters engaging the attention of the local authorities. The well 
water of the town is remarkably good, and water is found at a depth of from 4.0 
to 50 feet from the surface. There is no canal irrigation near, still autumn fever 


The sarais. 
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is prevalent. Though the principal inhabitants aro Baniyas and Mahajans, there 
is no fixed market day. The tahsil was removed here in 1859, and owing to 
the opening of the East Indian line and the Dehli and Panjab line, the place is 
yearly rising in importance. The East Indian Railway station was built in 
1865, and the Panjab line was opened in 1869. Since then numerous railway 
barracks, bungalows, and houses for native employes have sprung up. 


The municipality. 


The affairs of the municipality are managed by a committee of nine mem¬ 
bers, of whom three arc official, five are elected by the 
tax-payers, and one is nominated by the Railway Com¬ 
pany. The income is derived from an octroi, which in 1874-75, fell at 
Re. 1-4-0 per head of the population. The following statement shows the 
income and expenditure for four years :— 


Receipts. 

1870-7). 
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1874-75. 

Expenditure. 
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Rs, 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, ... 

1,143 
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1,619 

1,976 

Collection, ... 
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1,227 

1,238 

670 

Class T —Food & drink, 

6,361 

5,684 
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Purchase of land. 
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68 
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Charitable grants, 
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„ VII. — Textile fa- 
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Watering roads, 
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384 

288 

„ VIII.—Metals, ... 
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24 

28 

Gardens, ... 
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22 

1 14 

15 

Total of octroi, ... 

6,723 

6,686 

5,776 

3,483 

Miscellaneous, „ 
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Rents, ... 
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37 

Lighting, 
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21 
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Tlie following statement shows the character and value of the imports and 


the consumption per head of the population: — 


Articles. 

Value imported in 
iaJl-72. 

Imports in 
1872-73. 
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The consumption of grain in weight during 1872-73 amounted to 5 maunda 
33 sera 1 chhatak per head. A toll on carts laden with grain has now boon 
substituted for the duty on grain itself. Since tho opening of the municipality 
many looal improvements have been effected, but much still remains to be accom¬ 
plished, Tho streets have been widened, metalled and drained, conservancy 
has been placed on a stable footing, and educational institutions havo been 
established in connexion with the municipality. The following statement shows 
the selling price of wheat at Ghaziabad from 1831 to 1870 :— 
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Ghaziabad was founded in 1740 by the Yazir Ghdzi-ud-din, son of Asaf 

. Jab and brother of Saldbat Jang, ruler of the Pakhin, 

History, ’ 

some account of whom is given m the introduction. It 
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was known as Qhnziuddinnagar until the opening of the railway) when the name 
was shortened to Ghaziabad. It was here that, in May 1857, the small British 
force from Meerut successfully encountered the Delhi rebels who had come 
out to oppose them. Ghdziabad lies on the Grand Trunk Road between 
Aligarh and Delhi, distant 11 miles from Dadri and Hi miles from Dehli. 
The road in both directions is metalled and bridged. From D&dri, in the 
Gujar country, the road passes by Dhum, 2 miles; Badalpur Milk, 4 mile 3 ; 
Chhapraula, 6 miles. From Ghaziabad to Dehli, the Hindan is arossed by a 
bridge at 14 miles, Shahdara is passed at 8 j j miles, and the Jumna is crossed 
by the railway bridge at 10£ miles. The Grand Trunk Road enters Dehli by 
the Calcutta gate, passes down the Chandni Chuuk, and leaves it by the Labor 
gate for the Panjab. 

GhAziabad, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of 
Dasna, Jal&labad, and Loni in the south-west of the district. According 
to the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 494 square miles and 
252 acres, of which 353 square miles and 225 acres were cultivated. Tha 
area assessed to Government revenue contained 480 square miles and 376 
acres, of which 347 square miles and 285 acres were cultivated, 79 square 
miles and 323 acres were culturable, and 53 square miles and 408 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during the same year amounted to Rs. 3,95,326 
(or with cesses Rs. 4,30,896), falling at the rate of Re. 1-4-0 on the total 
area per acre, Re. 1-4-7 on the area assessed to Government revenue, and 
Re. 1-12-0 on the cultivated acre. The population during the same year 
numbered 253,037 souls, of whom 116,243 were females. There were 512 
souls to each square mile, living in 356 villages. The same statistics show 
15 persons as insane, 17 as idiots, 34 as deaf and dumb, 650 blind, and 
74 lepers. All other subjects are noticed in the account of the district or 
separately under each parganah. 

Gohiia or Gaura, also known as Gauha, a village in parganah H&pur and 
tahsil of the same name in the Meerut district, is distant about 15 miles from 
Meerut. In 1865 the population was 1,426, and in 1872 was 1,753. It was 
once the head of a tappa and a place of considerable importance. Tradition 
says that the cattle of the Hastinapur Rajas were housed here, Rear Gohra a 
khera or mound is said to mark the site of an ancient village, Bijayapur, under 
which name it is known to this day. 

HApub, a large town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, is distant 18 miles from Meerut to the south. The population in 1865 
numbered 14,294, making it the second city in the district. In 1872 tha 
number was 14,544, of whom 8,696 were Hindus (4,036 females) and 
5,848 were Musalmfins (2,907 females), including one Christian. There are 
1,903 enclosures in the town, of which 1,147 are occupied by Hindus. The 

51 
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enclosures contain 3,300 houses, of which 065, built by skilled labour, and 
1,402 mud huts are occupied by Hindus, and 190 masonry 
Population, dwellings and 1,133 mud huts by Musalmfins. There 
are 34 muballas in the town. Dividing the population according to their call¬ 
ings, we have 298 registered as landowners, 1,053 as cultivators, aud 13,192 as 
following occupations unconnected with agriculture. 669 Hindu males, 239 
Musalman males, and four Hindu females out of the whole population are 
shown as able to read and write. Taking the male population not less than 
fifteen years of age (3,157 Hindus and 1,869 Musalmans), the occupation of 
those numbering more than forty members are as follows: “Barbers (100), 
beggars (109), brick-layers (47), butchers (135), carpenters (78), cartmen 
(161), confectioners (40), cultivators (420), goldsmiths (46), grain-dealers (62), 
green-grocors (93), grocers (40), labourers (854), landowners (111), cloth- 
sellers (90), money-lenders (91), oil-makers (51), pandits (55), puroliits (43), 
servants (738), shop-keepers (548), shoemakers (77), sweepers (76), tailors 
(40), water-carriers (56), and weavers (145). 

Hapnr is situated in the angle formed by the Bulandshahr and Meerut 

high road coming from the south, and the Heidi and 
Tins site, ° “ 

Garlimuktesar running from east to west. The eleva¬ 
tion of the stone bench-mark imbedded at the encamping-ground on the 
south-west side of the Meerut road is 692‘94 feet above the level of the sea. Be¬ 


tween the roads and the town are several fine groves and some cultivated land, 
bo that the town itself is hardly visible from either road. There are five gates— 
the Dehli, Meerut, Grarhmuktesar, Kothi and Sikandra, or rather the names 
have survived, for little remains of either the gates or of the wall and ditch that 
once surrounded the town, now exist. Towards the Jamah Masjid or principal 
mosque, in the centre of the town, the site is somewhat high, but, as a rule, 
it is level, and in places even lower than the surrounding fields. To the north 
the draiuage finds its way to a large irregular excavation close to the Dehli 
road, and on the south-east there is a largo reservoir connected with the 
Ckhoiya Nila which carries off the superfluous moisture from three-fourths of 
the town. About the town, on all sides, are numerous small excavations often 
full of stagnant water. The principal bazar, known as the Purina Bazar, runs 
from the Meerut to the Dehli gate. To the west of this are the Purina and 
H&va Mandis or markets and Mahadeoganj, all large business-places running 
parallel to each other, and bounded on the north by the Kbubiri Bazar, and on 
the south by the Bazaz and Halwai Bazars, which run out west from the 
Purina Bazar. All these bazars are lined with shops and form a compact 
business quarter. The Musalmins reside chiefly to the east, and hei’e the 
character of the town is that of a large agricultural village full of cattle and 
the appliances of husbandry. To the west the streets are mostly metalled and 
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drained by saucer drains made by bricks, and the houses are good, but to the 
east and throughout the suburbs, apart from the principal roads, the roads are 
mere broken waterways uneven and unmade. The water is found in wells at a 
depth of 30 feet from the surface, and is good, There is no canal irrigation 
within four miles, and though fever occurs during the rains, the general health 
of the people is good. 

The tahsili and police-station are si tuated outside the town on the Bulandshahr 
road, and are accommodated in a large brick-built structure inclosing a court¬ 
yard, well shaded with trees. The school is within the town in the Khubari 
Bazar and English is taught to an average of 49 pupils. The dispensary is in 
the centre of the town in a good building purchased for the purpose, and has a 
daily attendance of about 30 patients. There are three sarais on the Meerut 
road and two others elsewhere, beside an encamping-ground l’or troops. Thera 
arc 28 mosques and 25 temples in the town, and several schools where the Koran 
is taught to about GO boys. The Chaukidari Act was in force in H&pur for 
many years, hut since March, 1872, the Municipal Act lias been introduced. 

There is a large market here every Monday, and a con¬ 
siderable trade in sacharine produce, grain, cotton, timber, 
bambus and brass utensils is canned on. The affairs of the municipality are 
managed by a committee comprising three official members and six members 
elected by the tax-payers. The income is obtained from an octroi tax, which 
in 1874-75 fell at Be. 1-0-3 per head of the population. The following 
statement shows the income and expenditure for four months of 1872-73 and 
for the entire years 1873-74 and 1874-75 


Expenditure. 


61 S Collection, 

7,170 Head-office, 

360 Original works, 
656 Supervision, 
5)6 Repairs, &c. 

417 Police, 

118 Lighting, 

1,226 Education, 

854 Conservancy, 
11,347 Charitable grants, 
184 Miscellaneous, 

120 


1434 14,728 



Opening balance,.,. 

Olnss I.—Rood and drink, 

„ il—Aniwalsiorslaughter, 
„ III, —Fuel, &c, ... 

IV.—Building materials, 

„ V,—Drugs, spices, &e. ... 
„ VI.—Tobacco, 

,, VII.—'Textile fabrics, 

„ VIII.—Metals, 

Total of octroi, 

Rents, 

Tinea, 

Rounds, ... ... 

Miscellaneous. ... 
















Rs. 


Brain, .. 

3ugar refined, 

„ unrefined, 

GUI, 

Dther articles of food, 

Animals for slaughter 

Oil end oil-seeds, .. 
Fuel, &c., 

Building materials,.. 
Drugs and spices, .. 
Tobacco, 

European, and nntive i 
cloth. 

Native shoes, 

Metals, 


Quanti-j 

ty. 


Vi 


Mds. 

108,841 

4.167 
20,618 

1.168 
10,976 

l,8H)No. 

5,595 

13,9i'3 


1,301 


2,784 


1,728 


73,6 o2| 

1,781 
1,6 49 


Quanti¬ 

ty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mds. 

Rb. 

Mds. s. o. 

Rs. a. p. 

Mds. a. c. 

Rb. a. p 



7 19 11 

■ ■ > 

7 32 1 


5,283 


0 1) 0} 


0 14 8 

• 91 

wnxib 


1 28 2 

Ml 

1 5 15 

Ml 

■n ittn 


0 3 3 


0 3 0 

IM 

14,757 

1,348 

Besides head loids and bundles. 

3,138No. 

III 

J a head 

III 

1 a bead 

It* 

6,650 

ill 

0 15 6 

III 

0 17 0 

IM 

10,083 

loads. 


*'» 


... 


23,922 


3 1 0 

Ill 

1 10 

tlt 

20,442 

0 , , 

1 7 1 

• 1 • 

1 6 

1,365 

II* 

0 3 9 


0 3 12 

Ml 

It* 

76,478 


5 1 0 


6 4 

in 

1,473 


0 J 0 

Ill 

0 1 

2,728 

1,081 

0 7 10 

0 1 9 

0 7 7 

0 1 


H&puv is as well drained a town as any in these Provinces ; its roads are in 
admirable order and its conservancy very good indeed. 

H&pur is said to have boeu founded by Hard at, a Dor chieftain, about 985 
A.D., and called after him Haripur. Others say that 
Ghaias-ud-diu Tnghlak on visiting the place found the 
people going about naked and called it flayapur, or town of shame, and hence 
the name H&pur; but the most probablo derivation is from Hapur, which signifies 
4 an orchard’ or grove, such as abound in the town. In confirmation of this sug- 


History. 


gestion it may be mentioned that the people do not pronounce the name of the 
place as Hapur, but Hapar, though it is always written Hapur. Perron estab¬ 
lished here a vast system of jdgirs or grants for the disabled or worn-out 
veterans of his army, which was adopted by the British for many years. In 
the Meerut records are numerous papers giving details of contracts for clear¬ 
ing waste lands of jungle for the benefit of invalids admitted as jdgirddrs. In 
March, 1805, Ibrahim Ali, tahsildar of Hapur, defended the station against 
Amir KMn aud 500 Pindaras. In the mutiny Hapur was threatened by the 
forces of Walidad Khan of Mdlagarh, who were obliged to retire by the loyal 
Jdta ofBhatona. Atthe village of Jasnipnagar Ashurpur there is a celebrated 
bauli or masonry well constructed of Agra sandstone, some 500 years ago, by 
one Ashur KMn, a commander in the army of Ghaias-ud-din. 
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Hapur, a parganah in. the tahail of the same name in the Meerut dis¬ 
trict, is bounded on the north by Sarawa, on the east by Garhmuktesar, on the 
west by Dasna, and on the south by the Bulandshahr district. According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then amounted to 182 square miles and 441 
acres, of which 121 square miles and 404 acres were cultivated. The area 
assessed to Government revenue was 153 square miles and 165 acres, of 
which 114 square miles and 98 acres were cultivated, 18 square miles and 
585 acres were culturable, and 20 square miles and 122 acres were returned as 
unculturable. 

Though all the ndl4s and drainage channels of the Hindan-Ganges duab, 
after traversing the whole length of the parganak, 
Physical characteristics. uu j(; e together at the south, the general level as shown 

by the Great Trigonometrical Survey statistics, given under the district notice, 
proves that the fall in level is gradual throughout. Owing in a great measure, 
however, to this fact, the soils are poorer in quality, a large portion of the area 
being sandy bhiir of little value and entirely dependant upon therains. In estates 
at a distance from the drainage channels the soils are excellent, so that in this par- 
ganah we have some of the highest and the lowest rents in the entire district. The 
area at the past and presont settlements has been given under the district notice. 
It is only nocessary to notice here that the drainage channels referred to above 
cut off irrigation by canals; well-irrigation is attainable, however, at a small cost, 
and with water near the surface. In time of drought this parganah would 
be one of the first to suffer as containing tho maximum of estates dependant 
upon rainfall. It would therefore be well to meet the desire of the landholders 
to construct wells more than half way, as recommended by Mr. Forbes. Judi¬ 
cious grants of tahkdvi for this purpose would go far towards removing all fear 
of great distress in seasons of drought. At the recent settlement about one-half 
the total cultivated area (79,038 acres) was irrigated, of which only 3,838 acres 
were watered by canals, while 35,513 acres drew their water-supply from wells 
and 1,028 acres from tanks. 

The transfers during the currency of the past settlement amounted to nearly 
one-fifth of tho area assessed to Government revenue ; 
transfers. 0 f these 5,740 acres passed from the hands of the old 

proprietors by forced sale, 4,596 acres were temporarily transferred by mort¬ 
gage, and 11,833 acres by private sale. Mr. Forbes writes:—“ The Jats have 
bought up much land and parted with little, and I regret to find that the money¬ 
lenders have come largely into the market. The Tagas have lost some of their 
lands, selling 2,000 acres more than they have purchased.” The balances in 
this parganah have been heavy compared with other tracts, and were princi¬ 
pally due to the dearth of 1860-61, and for the reasons above given, “this 
parganah will need to be instantly looked after in seasons of drought, but 
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with proper precautionary measures for employment there need only be a 
postponement of the demand.” Rent-rates and other matters relating to 
the economical history of the parganah have been sufficiently noticed in the 
account of the district. Altogether, owing to the predominance of the Jats in both 
tho landowning and cultivating classes, the very most is done which industry can 
effect in a poor soil, and Hapur must contimio one of the worst parganahs in the 
district. 

The following statement compares the statistics of the former and present 
settlements :— 


reiiucl of settlement. 

Total area. 

Barren and revenue - 
free. 
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Former, 
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65,235 
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1,20,679 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Hapur contained 133 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 23 had less than 200 inhabit- 
Poptiktion. ants; 46 had between 200 and 500 ; 45 had between 

500 and 1,000; 14 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 bad between 2,000 and 
3,000; and one bad between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants is Hdpur itself, with 14,544 inhabitants. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 96,776 souls (45,430 females), giving 
594 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there were 75,481 
Hindus, of whom 35,276 were females; 21,268 Musalm&us, amongst whom 
10,145 wore females ; and 27 Christians. Distributing tbo Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst tbo four great classes, the census shows 9,403 Brahmans, of 
whom 4,470 were females; 4,372 Rajputs, including 1,985 females; 5,317 
Daniyas (2,468 females), whilst tho great mass of tho population is included in 
“ the other castes” of the oensus returns, which show a total of 56,389 souls, 
of whom 26,353 are females. Tbo principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (7,896), Saraust (750), Bhdt (174 1 , Dakaut (167), 
AcMraj (54), Bohra, Dasa, and Paohhada. The Rajputs belong to the Tonwdr 
(2,099), Chauhan (152), Badgujar, Gahlot and Rana clans, and the Baniyas 
to the Agarw&l (4,720), Saraugi (38), Bishni (169), and Mahesri subdivisions. 
The other castes having more than one thousand membei’3 each are the Taga 
(3,762), Mali (1,714), Koli (2,675), Garariya (1,449), Kahar (1,770), Haj- 
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jam (1,566), Jat (9,761), Kumh&r (1,810), Cham dr (17,736), Blinnoi (3,092), 
and Gujar (3,976). Those having less than one thousand members are tire 
Jogi, Barhai, Sonar, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Julaha, Goahain, AMr, Bairdgi, 
Khattri, Kayath, CLbipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Lodha, Nat, Khatik, Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, 
Kanjar, Baheltya, Gadhaila, Ghosi, Fakir, and Raj. Musalmans are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (16,981), Pathaus (864), Sayyids (754), aud Mughals 
(50). The remainder are entered in the census records without distinction of 
race. 

The occupations of the people during the same year showed that among 

the male adult peculation, 757 persons were engaged 

Occupations. . „ . , , ' „ 00 

m professional employments; 2,123 were employed in 
commerce; 12,903 in agriculture; 4,192 in domestic service; 5,502 in manu¬ 
factures and the mechanical arts; 5,221 were returned as labourers, and 876 
had no specified occupation. Taking the wholo population, the same inquiry 
set down 10,863 as landholders, 27,363 as cultivators, and 58,550 persons as 
engaged in avocations unconnected with the cultivation of the soil. The edu¬ 
cational statistics are too untrustworthy for record, giving only 2,549 as able to 
read and write out of a male population numbering 51,346 souls. Hdpur con¬ 
tained the tappas of Gohra or Gaura, Hdjipur, and Hapur. In 1809 it was at¬ 
tached to the Meerut tahsil. Iu 1819, E&pur, Ajrara, Sarriwa, Garhmuktesar, 
Bhojpur, and Jaldlabad formed a tahsil. There were 86 estates, with an area of 
67,616 acres, in Hdpur in 1852, and these were increased by transfers to 144 
estates, comprising 105,432 acres in 1853. 

H&pun, a tahsil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of Hdpur, 
Sardwa, Garhmuktesar, and Puth, each of which is separately noticed. Tliearea in 
1872 comprised 408 square miles and 484 acres, of which 284 square miles and 
541 acres wore cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounted 
to 389 square miles and 275 acres, of which 269 square miles and 164 acres 
were cultivated, 63 square miles and 539 acres were cnlturable, and 56 square 
miles and 212 acres were barren. The land-revenue during the same year 
amounted to Rs. 2,94,125 (or with cesses Rs. 3,25,347), falling on the total 
area at Re. 1- 2-0 per acre, on the area assessed to Government revenue at 
Re. 1-2-11, and on the cultivated acre at Re. 1-9-10. The population numbered 
205,140 souls (96,663 females), giving 501 to the square mile, and distributed 
amongst 308 villages. The same statistics show 18 persons as insane, 6 idiots, 
26 deaf and dumb, 657 blind, and 73 lepers. All other subjects are noticed 
either under the district itself or separately under each parganah. 

HastinaIpuh, an old town in the parganah of the same name in the Meerut 
district, lies 22 miles to the north-east of Meerut. The population in 1872 
was only 77. It is said to mark the portion of the site of the ancient Pandava 
city, of which some acoount has been given in the introduction. 
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HastinXpue, a parganah ia tahsil Mawana of the Meerut district,, is bounded 
on the north by the Muzaffarnagar district, on the east by the Ganges, on 
the south by Kifchor, and on the west by parganah Meerut. According to 
the census of 1872 the total area then comprised 241 square miles and 346 
acres, of which 125 square miles and 530 acres were cultivated. The area assessed 
to Government revenue amounted to 241 square miles and 229 acres, of which 125 
square miles and 468 acres wore cultivated, 80 square miles and 336 acres were 
eulturable, and the remainder was barren. 

The best villages in the parganah lie between Phitkari on the north and 

Nagauri on the south. These contain good soils with 

Condition of the parganah. ,, 

water close to the surface and good capability for well- 
sinking. Further east by Mahmudpur and Bahsuma the water-level sinks and 
the soil is mixed, while there is no capability for well digging, but to a cer¬ 
tain extent canal water is available. In the south aud south-east of the par¬ 
ganah the soils are still coarse and there is no irrigation. For the lands of the 
first tract, a rent-rate of Rs. 6 an acre was assumed at the recent settlement; 
for the good portion of the second tract when irrigated Rs. 4-12-8 per acre, 
and unirrigated Rs. 3-9-6 per acre, and for the inferior parts Rs. 2 per acre. 
In the third tract, in some parts, the rate has fallen as low as Re. 1-8-0, or five 
annas per kuehclia bfgha, the rate prevailing in chork or high sandy land. Cul¬ 
tivation has increased from 60,704 acres to 75,792 acres in Hastin&pur, or 25 
per cent., during the currency of the past settlement. 

Irrigation has increased from 8,795 acres to 28,981 acres, or 33"0 per cent., 

and in the proportion to the total cultivated area has risen from 14 to 38 

per cent. This is chiefly due to the opening of the Amipshahr branch of the 

Ganges Canal, which has, in a great measure, supplied villages formerly dosti- 

, . tute of the means of irrigation. The general history of 

Irrigation. ° ° J 

the past and present settlements has been sufliciently 
indicated under the district notice. It is merely neepssary to notice that the 
land-revenue has risen from Rs. 1,06,549 to Rs. 1,40,425, giving an increase of 
Rs. 33,876, or 32 per cent., in the upland villages alone. In both classes the 
revenue has increased from Re. 1,14,462 to Re. 1,48,780, and the rate per acre 
on the cultivation from Rs. 1-14-2 to Re. 1-15-4. The following statement 
shows these statistics in detail;— 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Hastinapur oontaified 139 
inhabited villages, of which 50 had less than 200 inha¬ 
bitants ; 38 had between 200 and 500 ; 32 had between 
500 and 1,000; 14 had botweeu 1,000 and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 
3,000 ; and 3 had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants is Maw Ana, with 6,714 inhabitants. The total popu¬ 
lation in 1872 numbered 75,344 souls (34,612 females), giving 311 to the square 
mile. Classified according to religion there were 59,982 Hindus, of whom 
27,349 were females; 15,362 Musalmans, amongst whom 7,263 were females. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,401 Brahmans, of whom 2,002 were females; 2,747 Rajputs, including 
1,251 females; 3,725 Baniyas (1,709 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show 
a total of 49,109 souls, of whom 22,387 arc females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah arc the Gaur (3,949), Bhat (81), Savasut, 
Dakaut, and Ackaraj. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhan (2,604) and Ton- 
war clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,122), Saraugi (17), Gadariya, 
Bishni, Bishnoi, Raja-ki-bar&dari, Rastaugi, and Mahesri subdivisions. The 
other castos exceeding in number one thousand souls each are the Mali (1,128), 
Garariya (1,005,) Kahfir (1,931), Jat (6,996), Kumhar (1,454), Ohamar 
(16,721), Bhangi (2,262), and Giijar (8,925). The following hare less than one 
thousand members each :—Taga, Jogi, Hajj&in, Barliai, Sonar, Bharbluinjn, 
Dhuua, Julaha, Goshain, Ahir, Kayath, Clihlpi, Kalal, Khatik, Saisi, Fakir, 
Saiui, Kamhoh, Patwa, Sapera, Baheliya, and Banjara. MusalmAns are distri¬ 
buted amongst Shaikhs (12,781), Pathans (1,133), Sayyids (1,116), andMnghals 
(6) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From tli ese it appears that of tho male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 
362 are omployed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like; 2,551 in domestic service,as personal servants, water-car¬ 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 868 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, or goods; 
12,154 in agricultural operations; 4,267 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 4,291 persons returned as labourers and 566 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 7,567 as landholders, 27,319 as cultivators, and 
40,458 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,306 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 40,732 souls. In 

52 


Occupaliong. 
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1852 there were two parganalis: Niloha with 128 estates and 104,493 acres, and 
Tdrapur with 49 estates and 58,245 acres; these were amalgamated under the 
name Hastiu&pur in 1853, which was fixed to comprise 166 estates and 150,950 
acres. 

InchaulI, a largo village in parganah Meerut, is distant seven miles and 
seven furlongs from Meerut, The population in 1872 was 2,187. There is a 
police-station here. 

Jagauu, a small village of 52 inhabitants in parganah Loni, is distant 27£ 
miles from Meerut. There is an outpost of police here. 

Jalalabad, a parganah in tahsil Ghdsdabad of the Meerut district, is bound¬ 
ed on the north by Meerut, on the east by Sarawa and Hapnr, on the west by 
JBagpat and Loni, and on the south by Dasna. According to tho consns of 1872 
the total area thon contained 201 square miles aud 123 acres, of which 145 square 
milss and 514 acres wore cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue 


showed 198 square miles and 491 aores, of which 144 square miles and 29 acres 
were cultivated. Of the remainder 26 square miles and 216 acres were returned 
as uncnlturable. 

The Hindan forms the western boundary of the parganah, which is traversed 
throughout its entire length by the Delhi and Meerut 

Condition of the parganali. , „ , “ n n , rrl 

Grand Trunk Road and the Ganges Canal. The vil¬ 
lages to tho east of the Delhi road are inferior to those lyiug to the west. Some 
of the estates to the south-oast bordering on Dasna are as rich as any in the 
parganah, and again, as a rule, those lying immediately on the Hindan are tho 
poorest. The Ganges Canal passes through the most fertile tract in the parga¬ 
nah, and this will account for the small increase ^8,795 acres) in cultivation since 
last settlement. Irrigation has increased from 26,156 acres to 66,030 acros. 
About half the irrigated area is watered from wells, whilst extensive areas of 
land have their fine well capability destroyed and supplanted by the canal. The 
general .history connected with the past and present settlements of this parga¬ 
nah and other matters pertaining to its economical history arc sufficiently indi¬ 
cated in the district notice. One remarkable fact is shown by the recent inqui¬ 
ries, and this is, that at the former settlement the rich western villagos were 
assessed at only Re. 1 per acre, whilst many of tho poor villages on the east paid 
Rs. 2. At the present settlement the former have been enhanced and the latter 
relieved to a certain extent of their unequal burdens. It may be as woll to note 
here that tho increase in tho barren area is principally due to land having been 
taken up for the Ganges Canal and its distributaries. Twenty-three per cent, 
of the total area has changed bands during the currency of the past settlement; 
of this 15,764 acres were by private sale, 6,472 acres by forced sale, and 5,173 
acres by mortgage. The largest landholders, as well as sellers and buyers, were 
Tagas and Jfits. Jats hold 41 entire estates besides chief shares in 15 others, and 
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Hindu Tagas hold 40 estates and shares in 23 others. These Tagas rebelled in 
1857 and committed murder in several instances, so that seven of their villages 
were confiscated, making a considerable difference in the transfer returns. Ta- 
gas and Jdts prevaila mongst the cultivators, and the former and the Rajputs 
seem to have bonefited by the example of the industrious Jdts around thorn. 
The chief’ products grown bear the following proportion to the total cultivated 
area -.—Kliarif, sugarcane, 7 per cent.; cotton, 10 ; maize, 6; chan for fodder, 
7; and jodr, 18 per cent. In the raU harvest wheat shows 24 per cent, ; gram, 
6; barley, 3; and wheat and gram mixed, 12 per cent. 

The following statement compares the statistics of the past and present 
settlement: — 



According to the census of 1872 parganah Jalalabad contained 134 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 21 had less than 200 inlia- 

Population. 

bitauts ; 46 Lad between 200 and 500 ; 30 had between 
500 and 1,000 ; 28 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 4 had between 2,000 and 
3,000; and 5 had between 3,000 and 5,000, The total population in 1872 
numbered 105,559 souls (48,392 females), giving 525 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion there wore 80,197 Hindus, of whom 39,188 
were females; 19,362 Musalmans, amongst whom 9,206 wore females. Dis¬ 
tributing the Hindu populatiou amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 10,737 Brahmans, of whom 4,880 were females; 1,569 Rajputs, in¬ 
cluding 660 females; 4,432 Bauiyas (2,035 females); whilst the great mas? 
of the populatiou is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of# 69,459 souls, of whom 31,611 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Haw (9,734), 
Sarasi.it (88), Bbat, Dakaut (115), AoMraj (172), Bohra, Ckaarasya and Gau- 
tain. The Rajputs belong to the Touwar (1,040), Ohanhau (257), TiuVkuriya 
and Hauuman clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwftl (3,781), Saraugi (268,) 
G-adariya (163), and Mahesri subdivisions. The other castes numbering more 
than one thousand members each are the Taga (10,485), Mali (1,668), Kabfir 
(2,528), Hajjfnn (2,113), Barhai (1,186), Jfo (14,299), Knmhar (1,870), 
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Oham&r (15,573), Bliangi (4,916), Jtilaha (1,516), Gujar (3,387), and AL.fr 
(2,018). Those having loss than one thousand members are the Jogi, Koli, 
Garariya, Sonar, Lohttr, Bharbhunja, Dhuua, QosMia, Bair&gi, Kkattri, K&yath, 
Chhipi, Kaldl, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Khatik, Rahti, Baheliya, Orh, and Sadh. 
The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (9,030), Sayyids (402), Mu- 
ghals (334), and Patkans (1,309) : the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show that of the male adult population 710 were 
engaged in professions ; 3,985 in domestic service; 
2,002 in commerce ; 17,758 in cultivating the soil; 
4,788 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, whilst 5,767 were returned 
as labourers and 1,017 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 
23,083 are shown as landholders, 25,854 as cultivators, and 56,622 as pur¬ 
suing callings unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics give 
only 1,632 males out of a total male population numbering 57,167 souls as able to 
road and write. In the reign of Akbar .Jalalabad was included in sirkdr Debli. 
In 1809 Jalalabad was included in the talisil comprising parganahs Ajrdra, 
Sarfiwn, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad; the total land-rovonue of this talisil was but 
Rs. 94,527 The present revenue of this parganah alone is Rs. 1,76,718. At 
Sultdnpur, in this parganah, there is a fine temple built by Jdts, called Shdmji- 
Ica-manclir. At Rauli there is a fine shiwdla and at Bikri klnird a temple of 
JKalka Devi, at which a religious fair is held in Chait and Asdrh. Arifpur 
possesses a fine tank, and Maldnipur has the ruins of a small fortress built 
by Guldb Singh, Rajput. This fort was demolished by the British in 1861. 
Bhojpur, formerly the head-quarters of a tappa and subsequently of a parganah, 
contains a few remains of interest. 

Jalalabad, the chief village of the parganah of the same name, is distant 
17£ miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 3,087. It is a purely 
agricultural village of no note whatever. 

Jani kalXn, a village in parganah Meerut of the Meerut district, is situated 
close to the main branch of the Ganges canal at a distance of nine miles from 
Meerut. The population in 1872 was 1,059. It has a first-class police-station. 
Ono mile to the east is the village of Jani kkurd, with a population in 1872 
numbering 1,139 souls. 

KahwXi, a village in parganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, situated 
on the Hindan hangar about 16 miles from Meerut. In 1865 tho population 
was 2,502, and in 1872 was 2,707, mostly Hindu andMusalmdn Rajputs, The 
place is very old, and was made the hoad-quarters of a tahsil establishment by 
the Begam, Bdla Bai, of Gwaliar. 

Kaili, a small village in parganah Sardwa of the Meerut district, is distant 
-15 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 1,366. There is an out¬ 
post of police here. 
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Kankar Kiiera, a village iu parganah Meerut, is distant a little over two 
miles from Meerut. The population in 1672 numbered 1,148 souls, occupy¬ 
ing 285 houses. It is united with the villages of Kasera, Bagsar, and Khera 
Bagsar for the purposes of the Chaukidari Act. In 1873 the Act supported a 
village police numbering 26 men of all grades at an annual cost of Bs. 1,848. 
This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue ofBs. 2,307, 
falling at Re. 0-10-5 per head of the population and Re. 1-8-11 per house 
assessed (1,479). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,744, which 
was met from the incomo and a balance of Rs. 453 from the previous year. 

Karnawal is a large Jilt village situated in parganah Sard liana of the 
Meerut district, 15 miles from Meerut. Iu 1865 the population was 4,264, and 
in 1872 was 3,985. The Jilts are said to have appropriated Karn&wal 200 years 
ago. At first a new village was erected by the J/its, but in course of time they 
got possession of tlie old village and abandoned the new one. This is now the 
khera. At a little distance from the present site are the remains of a very 
large village wliioh is said to have been wrested by the invading Musalmdns 
from the Rajputs and then burnt down. 

Kasimpur or Nagla K&shi, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant 4'6 
miles from Meerut. It has a police-station and a population numbering 598 
in 1872. 

Kharkoda or Khara Khonda, a town in the Meerut district in parganah 
Sarawa and tahsil H&pur, is distant from Meerut nine miles. The population 
in 1865 was 3,433, and iu 1872 was 3,517. The town is very ancient, and is said 
to have contained the horse and elephant stables of the Hastindpur Rajas : hence 
the name Khara Khonda or Kharkoda. The town began to flourish in Huma- 
yun’s time, and the opening of the trunk road to Calcutta through it has 
accelerated its progress. The prinoipal inhabitants are Hindu Tagas. There 
is a first-class police-station and a district post-offioe here. The elevation of the 
stone bench-mark of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in the south-east corner 
of the encamping-ground near the barddsht-khana is 713' 51 feot above the 
level of the soa. 

Kiirkara, Khekora or Kakkra, a town iu parganah and tahsil Bagpat of 
the Meerut district, is distant 26 miles from Meerut. The population in 1853 
was 5,823, and in 1865 was 6,045. It is said to have been founded 1,500 years 
ago, and 1,000 years since the Jats emigrated from Sikandarpur ancl ousted the 
Alurs of Khekara from all save one pitti, appropriating the land themselves. 
During the mutiny one patti, Chakarsainpur-Raghunathpur, rebelled and was 
confiscated. Subsequently it was given over to the zamindars of the patti 
Khekara kii&s, who, on account of their loyalty, pay for their lives but three- 
fourths of the Government revenue assessment. There is a fine Jain temple 
here, also a second-class police-station. 
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Kirtual, a largo Jat village in parganah Ohhaprauli and fcahsil Bagpat of the 
Meerut district, is distant 24 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population was 
5,568, and in 1872 there were 5,651 inhabitants, of whom 4,814 were Hindus 
(2,246 females) chiefly Jats, and 837 were Musalmans (389 females). There 
are about 50 brick-built and 1,400 mud-built houses in the village. The site 
is slightly raised and is bounded ou the west by a lake-like expanse of water, 
having a depth of ten feet in January, and on the east by two smaller excava¬ 
tions. A out drains the surplus water hence into the Jumna at Lohavi, a dis¬ 
tance of twelve miles. The depth from the surfaoo of water in the wells has 
risen, since the introduction of the canal, from 40 feet to 5 feet from the surface. 
In January the principal well had a depth of 25 feet of water. There are few trees, 
and the place has a bare look. There is no bazar and the ways are unmade, low 
and broken, and the whole place has a damp appearance. All around the mois¬ 
ture is excessive, and, according to Dr. Planck, spleen enlargement, palsy, para¬ 
lysis and rkaumatism are common complaints. Kirthal, according to local tradi¬ 
tion, was founded by one Kirat of the Mali or gardener caste, who called the plaeo, 
after his own name, Kirat-athala : hence the modern name Kirthal or Kirthal. 
He was expelled by the Jats on their arrival in the dnab, and Jats have ever since 
occupied the village. Mr. Forbes writing in 1865 says :—“ The Jdts first 
gained footing in the Ohhaprauli, Kutana and Baraut parganahs, driving out 
before them the Tagas, and thence they spread themselves, though in less com¬ 
pact bodies, over the whole district.” The local date for this immigration is 
1,100 years ago, 

Kithor or Kithor kbis, a town situated in parganah Kithor and tabsil Ma- 
wana of the Meerut district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut on tho Garlimulc- 
tesar road. In 1865 the population was 3,320, and in 1872 was 3,462, con¬ 
sisting principally of convoluted Tagas of the Mahoshwara got. The site stands 
to the north of tho Meerut metallod road and drains by means of four culverts 
into a groat excavation to the south of the road; still in tho rains the eastern 
portion of the site is often flooded. The entrance to the town from the main 
Meerut road is at this point and passes into the small square bazar surrounded by 
a fow shops, poor and ill-made. The houses stretch in an irregular lino further 
west and parallol to tho high road, and in the midst are the ruins of Nam Singh’s 
fort, now used as a receptacle for rubbish. There are only about sixty brick- 
built houses altogether, the roadways are unmade, and the place and people look 
poor ancl miserable. There are about ten good wells, in the highest of which the 
water is found at a depth of 45 feet from the surface, and in the lowest at about 
22 feet. The water level has risen about eight feot since the introduction of 
the Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal, which irrigates about one-third of 
the townland. To the north drainage flows into a second large excavation, but, 
on the whole, the public health is good. There is a good school hero, where 
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some 30 pupils are taught, a police-station, and a military oncamping-grouud. 
Kithor was formerly the head-quarters of tappa Kithor in parganali Sarawa, 
and with Puth formed a portion of the mukarari of the Grujar Raja Nain 
Singh. The town is a purely agricultural one and possesses no trade of any 
kind. 


Kithor, a parganah in tahsil Mawana of the Meerut district, is bounded 
on the north by pargana Hastinapur, on the south by Hapur and Garhmuk- 
tesar, on the east by the Ganges, and on the west by the Meerut parganah. 
Kithor, according to the census of 1872, contained a total area amounting to 
189 square miles and 432 acres, of which 131 square miles and 3(39 acres were 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue comprised 187 square 
miles and 471 acres, of which 130 square miles and 500 acres were cultivated 
and 34 square miles and 94 acres were oulturable. The remainder was barren. 

Like other riverine parganahs Kithor may be divided into the khddir or 

Condition ot the lowlands in the river valley and hangar or uplands. The 
parganah. former are extensive, lying between the Biirh Gangs, or 

old bed of the Ganges, and its present bed, with an average breadth of from 
three to six miles. The soil is fertile and yields good crops of rice, wheat, and 
barley. On the cliff forming the edge of the uplands the surface is broken and 
woil-irrigation is impossible, but inland the soils of the high ground are fairly 
good, and the capabilities for well sinking are good, with water near the sur¬ 
face. The only exception is where ridges of sand intersect the good soils. These 
are numerous, and iu their immediate neighbourhood the villages are poor, and 
indeed all through the parganah; though there are few that can be called altoge¬ 
ther bad, yet ^here are also few that are entirely free from sand and poor patches of 
light soil. Irrigation has doubled in this parganah, rising from 11,292 acres to 
23,234 acres, of which 10,825 acres are watered from wells, 11,845 acres from tbo 
canal, and 564 acres from tanks. Here, as elsewhere, it is noticed that the canal 
water has a remarkable effect in improving the quality of sugar. The tracts de¬ 
void of natural irrigation have benefited much from the canal. At present the 
supply of water is insufficient for the demand, and in many villages, though 
large areas are entered as irrigated, the actual irrigation is but nominal. Cul¬ 
tivation, too, has risen from 64,862 to 81,200 acres, or 25 per cent., but there 
is still oulturable waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivation, awaiting the 
plough. 

The general history of the past and present settlements has been given 
under the district notice. The Tagas, either Hindu or Musalmffii, hold 44 
estates and shares in 17 others; JAts, 29 ; Gujars, 18; AMrs, 12; and Raj¬ 


puts, 6. The chief tenure is zaninddri. Kithor contained the only talukadari 


Fiscal history. 


tenure in the district, viz., the small estate of Pari- 
chhatgarh, comprising six villages, held in jdgir by Rani 
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Sahib Kunwar up to licv death in 1854, when they lapsed, and at the subse¬ 
quent settlement engagements were taken from the village communities. The 
landless cultivators are chiefly Giijars, attracted by the pasturage lands of the 
Jchddir , which form the best pig preserves in the district. The following state¬ 
ment compares the former and present settlements :— 


Period of setlle- 
mant. 

Total area. 

Barren and revenue-free. 
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■■HiUHl 

22,617 



1 rescut, 

93,414 

10,463 

7,358 

23,0$G 

52,507 

76,503 

62,951 

. 




According to the census of 1872 parganah Kithor contained 124 inhabited 
villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 37 
P had between 200 and 500, 34 had botween 500 and 

1,000 ; 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had botween 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
5 had between 3,000 and 5,000. There are no towns containing moro than 
5,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 70,152 souls (32,559 
females), giving 369 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 51,605 Hindus, of whom 23,716 wore females; 18,534 Mnsahmins, 
amongst whom 8,838 were females ; and 13 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 5,315 Brah¬ 
mans, of whom 2,490 were females ; 697 Raj puts, iuoluding 317 femalos ; 2,673 
Baniyas (1,210 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 42,920 souls, 
of whom 19,699 aro females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gbiur (4,381), Sarasiit (170), BMt (94), Ach&raj (98) Da- 
kaut, Taga and Pallowal, The Rajputs belong to tho Tonwar (218), Gauv and 
ChauMn (319) clans, and the Baniyas to the Agarwal (1,274), Gaclariya (723), 
Saraugi (53), Mahesri, Raja-ki-bar&dari, and Rastaugi subdivisions. Other 
castes comprising more than one thousand persons each are the Taga (3,126) 
Garariya (1,526), Kahar (1,283), Jat (4,216), Kumhar (1,322), Chamar 
(13,358), Bhangi (2,339), Gdjar (7,235), and Aliir (1,654). Those having less 
than one thousand members are the Mali, Jogi, Koli, Hajjam, Son&r, Barhai, 
Bharbhiinja, Dhuna, Jalalia, Goshain, Bairiigi, Kayath, Cbhipi, Haiti 1, Hat, 
Lodha, Khatik, Kanjar, Saini, Pasi, Baheliya, and Bengali. The Musalm&na 
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are distributed amongst Shaikhs (15,580), Path4ns (1,201), Sayyids (567), and 
Mughals (10): the remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
^ P male adult population (not less than fifteen years' of 

age), 426 are employed in professional advocations, such as Government ser¬ 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,109 in domestic service, as personal ser¬ 
vants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 3,907 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 12,275 in agricultural operations; 3,618 in industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegeta¬ 
ble, mineral, and animal. There were 557 persons returned as of no specified 
occupation. Taking the total population irrespective of age or sex, the same 
returns give 13,234 as landholders, 23,684 as cultivators, and 33,234 as engaged 
in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 735 males as able to road and write out of a total 
male population numbering 37,593 souls. This parganah comprised only 52 
villages at the past settlement, and subsequently received 75 from Meerut and 
other parganahs. It has lost also 3,036 acres of the area by diluvion. 

KumrUddinnagar, a second-class police-station and ghat on the Biirh Ganga, 
in the village of Khaupur in parganah Kithor of the Meerut district, is distant 11 
miles from Meerut. The population of Khaupur in 1872 numbered 574 souls. 
The ghat has a ferry which is well known and much used. The old site of the 

village was swept away by floods in 1873. 

KutAna, the chief town of the parganah of the same name in tabsil Bag- 
pat of the Meerut district, is distant 34 miles from Meerut. The population in 
1865 was 3,420, and in 1871 was 3,488, occupying 1,057 houses. It is said to have 
been founded in tiro time of the Kaurovas and Pandavas. About 100 years ago tho 
people of Adilpur, mostly Tagas, were admitted into this village. Tho Mabajans 
are tho principal inhabitants. There is a police-station here, and some trade in 
timber and bambus. The Chaukidfiri Act is in force in Kutdna, and in 1873 
supported a village police numbering oight men of all grades at an annual cost 
of Es. 384. This is met from a house- tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 461, falling at Ee. 0-2-0 per headofthe population and Ee. 0-6-9 per house 
assessed (1,057). The expenditure during the same year was Bs. 411, which 
was met from the income and a balance of Rs. 44 from the previous year. 

Ktjtana, a parganah in tahsil Bagpat of the Meerut district, is boun e 
on the north by parganah Chhaprauli, on the south by Bdgpat, on the east y 
Barant, and the west by the Jumna. According to the census of 1871 the tot 
area, then, contained 72 square miles and 429 acres, of which 55 squaie mi cs 
and 281 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government reienuo 

53 
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amounted to 72 square miles and 427 acres, of which 55 square miles and 275 
acres were cultivated and seven square miles and 197 acres were culturable. 

A few villages along the banks of the Jumna in this paiganah are too high 

for canal irrigation, and tlio water is at too great a 
Condition of the parganah. „ , ...... .. 

depth for wells, while sand predominates m the soil. 

But with this exception the entire parganah presents one uniform soil of rich 
black loam of surprising fertility. There is very little river-bed land in tho 
Jumna valley. The Eastern Jumna canal with its net-work of distributaries 
covors almost the entire area. The irrigated area has increased from 9,319 acres 
to 27,408 acres, of which 8,296 acres are watered from wells. There are still 681 
wells, working 702 Idos, but tho canal is vapidly driving them out of use, and 
many have now fallen out of repair and been abandoned. The capabilities for 
well sinking are very good, water being close to the surface, and kuchha wolls 
could easily be dug at a very short notice. Altogether the parganah is one of 
the richest in the district and produces the finest crops. The Jafs hold 14 
whole estates and portions of 17 others; Itawfls, 3; Tagas, 3; and Brah¬ 
mans, 2, while tho remainder contain a mixed proprietary. The cultivators, 
too, are Jats, with a small admixture of Tagas, Brahmans, Rajputs, and other 
castes. The general history of tho past and present settlements and other 
matters pertaining to the fiscal history of this parganah have already been 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice. Eight per cent. (3,596 acres) of 
the total area was transferred during the curroncy of the past settlement, hut 
only 437 acres fell into the hands of the money-lenders. Tho Jilts bought 
S itlo nta 2,091 acres and sold 1,658 acres. With the exception 

of nine estates tho whole parganah belonged to Begam 

Sumra (soo Sardhana). 

The following statement compares tho former and presoot statistics :—• 


Settlements. 
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Distributing the Hindu population amongst toe four great classes, ttie census 
shows 5,206 Brahmans, of whom 2,338 were females; 231 Rajputs, including 
lib females; 2,362 Baniyas (1,066 females); whilst the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 32,909 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal Brahman 
subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gain- (4,407), Bhat, Dakaut, 
Acharaj, Bohra, Sanvariya, and Chanrasiya. The Rajputs bolong to the Chau- 
hhn clan (230), and the Bauiyas to the Agarwal (1,130), Saraugi (1,093) and 
Bishni (139) subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the following have more 
than one tliousaud members each : — Kahar (2,548), Jat (13,628), Chamtir 
(4,813), and Bhangi (2,250). The other castes with less than one thousand 
persons are as follows:—Taga, Mali, Jogi, Hajjam, Barhai, Son dr, Lobar, 
Kumhar, Bharbhunja, Julaha, Gosh&in, Bairagi, Khattri, Ohhipi, Nat, Kalal, 
Khatik, Dhanak, Mallah, Manihdr, Ravva, and Sadli. The Musalmiius are dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (3,963), Sayyids (133), Mughals (49), and Pathans 
(245). The remainder are entered without any distinction beyond religion. 

The same returns show 45 inhabited villages, of which 8 had less than 200 
inhabitants; 7 had between 300 and 500; 13 had between 500 and 1,000; 12 
bad between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town with more than 5,000 inhabitants is 
Surirpnr, with 5,216 inhabitants. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
Occupations. , . . , . , , . „ 

male adult population (not less than fitteeu years ot 

age), 651 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 862 in domestic service, as personal servants,’ 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,073 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 7,569 in agricultural operations; 1,722 iu industrial occupa¬ 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege¬ 
table, mineral, and animal, There were 2,798 persons returned as labourers and 
678 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 15,219 as landholders, 6,394 as cultivators, 
and 23,948 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,044 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,618 souls. 
In 1840 there were 45 estates settled at Rs. 93,137; in 1841 eight were 
taken away, assessed at Rs. 25,411; in 1852 eleven estates, assessed at Rs, 
19,327, were received, and four estates have since boon created by partition, 
leaving 52 estates, with a revenue of Rs. 87,873, at the commencement of the 
present settlement. The principal villages of the parganah not having a separate 
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notice are Loliari with 2,903 inhabitant, and Sadikpur-Sanauli with 2,620, 
mostly inhabited by Jdts. 

LiwA'R, a large village in pargauak Meerut of the Meerut district, is dis¬ 
tant 12 miles north of the civil station. The population in 1865 was 4,840, and 
in 1872 was 2,784. It was the head of a tappet containing 45 villages in¬ 
cluding Pkalauda, and is said to have been wrested from the Rajputs by Mir 
Snrkk, a native of Mazenderan. There is a fine house here called Mahal-sarai, 
built about 1700 A. D. by Jawahir Singh, Makajau, who constructed tho 
Suraj Kand near Meerut. The gardens attached to it arc in ruins. At Datin', 
in the neighbourhood, was formerly a fortress of Nain Singh, the Gujar chief¬ 
tain. It had fallen into ruin, and the line of railway now runs over the site. 

Loni, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of Ghdziabad in 
the Meerut district, is distant 29 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
was 3,810, and in 1871 was 4,088, occupying 856 houses. Tho name is dorivod 
from its being the centre of a salt tract, in Sanskrit 1 lavana ,’ and in Hindi £ Ion.’’ 
Shalidb-ud-dm Gbori plundered the town and ejected the Rajputs, who were in 
possession, putting in their place a body of Mughals, Patlians, and Shaikhs. Prom 
that time the Mughals and Pathaus have been tho zaminddrs of the surrounding 
land which once belonged to Prithirdj, the Ohauh&n ruler of Delili. The remains 
of his fort are still visible. Up to the time of Muhammad Shfih, emperor of 
Dehli, there was an old broken-down fortress of the Hindu period hero, called 
Subkaran Raj a-ki-g arid. Muhammad Shdh razed this fort and used the bricks 
to build a grove and tank about 1789 A.D. To water this grove it is said 
that the Jumna canal was dug, though never brought into use. At Uldipur 
is a fine grove plainled by Ziuat Mahal, wife of Bahadur Shdh, king of Delili, 
‘It is surrounded by a brick-built wall, and a sardi is built close to it. Tho gates 
arc five, and in the grove is a scarlet domed buradari. It was confiscated after 
the mutiny and sold to Shaikh Ilahi Baksh of Meerut. Tho Kliaranji Bdgli 
too was built by Zinat Mahdl, and after the mutiny bought by Shaikh Ildlii 
Baksh. At Loni is the Bagh Eanap, built by the wife of some Dehli emperor about 
400 years ago. The walls are brick built, but in ruins, and the place is now cul¬ 
tivated by some Giijars, There are two famous wells at Bhaunja and Mihman 
sardi (also called Kot), both built by Gbdzi-ud-dfn. At Kot was a small bdgh 
of great celebrity, with a residence of the Dehli kings. Thero is now little trace 
of it. On the boundary of Kela, Jatwdra and Bhaunja is a baradari where 
the kings of Dehli are said to have stayed on their way to Agra as the first stage 
from Dehli. Thero is a second-class police-station and a post-office-in the 
town, The Chaukiddri Act is in force in Loni, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering eight men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs, 384. This 
is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 367, fall¬ 
ing at Re. 0-1-5 per head of the population and Re. 0-8-9 per house assessed 
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(66 7). The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 322, which was met from 
the income and a balance of Rs. 37 from the previous year. 

LonIj a parganah in tahsil Ghhziabad of the Meerut district, is bounded on 
the north by Bagpat, on the west by the Jumna river, which separates it from 
Dehli, on the east by Jalalabad and Dasua, and on tbe south by the Buland- 
shahr district. According to the census of 1872 the total area then amounted to 
155 square miles and 602 acres, of which 104 square miles and 524 acres wore 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was set down at 151 


square miles and 111 stores, of which 103 square miles and 47 acres were culti¬ 
vated. Of the remainder 17 square miles and 106 acres were uueulturable. 

In the southern portion of the parganah the Hindan river, debouching from 

Condition of tlio par- the uplands, approaches tbe Jumna previous to their junc- 
® ana * 1 ' tion some ten or fiftocn miles lower down. The khddir 

lowlying lands along the beds of both rivers intermingle here, and together 
comprise the greater portion of the area of the parganah. There is a gentle 
slope, however, from the line of the highlands towards the Jumna, and the 
upper portions of this differ so widely in character from the lower and both from 
the uplands that the parganah has been divided into three separate tracts for 
assessment purposes. The lower river-land is occupied as pasturage by Gujars, 
who prefer leaving the land under grass and gathering its wild products to 
bringing it under the plough. This portion of the district, from its proximity 
to Dehli, suffered much during the mutiny. The Gujars rose and plundered in 
all directions; their bauds were against every man, and every man’s hands 
against them. "Whole estates are even now only slowly recovering the des¬ 
truction wrought during that period. The liability to inundation, too, will also 
long retard its advance in cultivation. Tlio higher river-lands possess good 
soils with great facilities for well-irrigation. Thoy are almost invariably highly 
cultivated, producing fine wheat, cotton, and tobacco. In a few places where 
canal water can be obtained sugarcane is grown. The upland tract, which at 
Bhgpat, about twelve miles above Dehli, is close upon tbe Jumna, thence takes 
a sudden bend to tbe south-east, joining the high bank of the Hindan near Gha- 
ziabad, about ten miles from the Jumna, It thus forms an acute-angled triangle 
with its base to the north. Along its edges the land is rough and uneven with 
very light soils, but inlaad they are -of the richest character, with good natural 
drainage and a plentiful supply of water from the Eastern Jumna canal. 

The general history of the past and present settlements and other matters 
pertaining to the fiscal history of the parganah have 
" J ~ 1 ' hj ~ been sufficiently indicated in the district notice. There 
are 130 revenue-paying and three revenue-free estates; of these 31 are held 
by Gujars, with shares in 13 others ; Tagas hold 2<> with shares in ten others; 
Chauh&ns have eight, with shares in five others; Jats eight, with shares in one 
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other, and Shaikhs seven with shares in six others. With the exception of a few 
Musalm&n estates tho proprietors are also the cultivators. Mr. Forbos observes 
the difference in character between tho Giijars of the uplands and those of tho 
tracts lying along the banks of the Jumna ; in the former case they vio with 
their Jat neighbours in their cultivation of the land, and in the latter still adhere 
to the nomadic, predatory habits which have procured for tho Gujar the synonvtn 
of riever and cattle-lifter. Mr. Forbes attributes this salutary change 11 to the 
humanising influence of the canals.” Transfers have amounted to 28 per cent., 
of which 14 are due to private sales, 7 to forced, and 7 to mortgage. Gujars 
and Tagas have been the largest sellers, and Brahmansjand Rajputs the most 
extensive purchasers. Kayaths, Sayyids, and Afghans would appear also to 
have freely invested in land in this parganah. Irrigation has increased from 
7,051 acres at tho last settlement to 23,511 ncros, of which 16,857 acres are 
watered from wells and tanks, and 6,654 acres, in the uplands, from canals. 
Wells have increased in number and are still increasing. Cultivation has also 
risen from 53,831 acres to 63,408 acres. In the rali, wheat forms 21 per 
cent, of the total produce from both harvests ; barley, 7 per cont,; gojdi (or wheat 
and barley) 17 ; and gram, 6. In the kherif. ’ sugarcane is given as but one per 
cent. ; cotton, 7 ; maize, 4; ehari, 5 ; and judr and betjra, 23, The cultiva¬ 
tion of sugarcane and the species (pauiula) grown for eating, and vegetables 
for tho Debli market is extending. Tho following statement compares the 
results of the former and present settlements :— 



Former, 

Present, 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

AcresJAcrcs 

Hs. 

Rb, (l, p. 

22,447 

6,756 

45,463 

52,229 ^4,676 

70,878 

I 7 6 

3,405 

18,514 

3,692 

19,243 

6,892 

32,062 

l <V>84 13,989 

61,296 Jc9,809 | 

joS.SGl 

18 7 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Loni contained 118 inhabited 
Population villages, of which 40 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 36 

' 1 .'' bad between 200 and 500 ; 27 had bofcwecn 500 and 

1,000 ; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000; and 


ono had betwoon 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants wero GMziabad with 7,365 inhabitants, and Shahdara with 7,257 
inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 66,145 souls (30,066 
females), giving 424 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there 


were 52,725 Hindus, of whom 23,803 were females; 13,411 M usalmaus, 
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amongst whom 6,258 were females ; and 9 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 5,807 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,692 were females ; 2,521 Rajputs, including 1,129 females ; 4,372 
Raniyas (2,051 females!; whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 40,0 5 
souls, of whom 17,931 arc females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (5,029); Bhat (122), Sarasut (31), Dakaut 
(109), Acli&raj (161), G-ujrati, CJhaurasiya, Dasa, and Sarwariya. The Rajputs 
belong to the Ohauhdn (1,990), Tonwar (249), and Gahlot clans, and the Ba- 
niyas to the Agarwal (3,935), Saraugi (357), and Gadariya subdivisions. The 
other castes having more than one thousand members each are the Tagil (4,462), 
Hujj&m (1,115), Jat (2,078), Chamar (11,031), Bhangi (2,607), aud Gujar 
(9,839). Those with less than one thousand members are the M41i, Jogi, Ga- 
rariya, Kabul’, Barhai, Sondr, Lobar, Kumhar, Bharbhunja, Dhnna, -Julaha, 
GosMin, Abir, Baiiigi, Khattri, Kayath, Chbipi, Dhobi, Nat, Lodha, Kliatik, 
Agariya, Mallkh, Orb, aud Raj. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(5,771), Sayyids (348), Mugbals (333), and Pathans (1,114) j the remainder 
are undistinguished. 

The occupations of the people according to the census of 1872 show that 
447 male adults were employed in professional avoca- 
Occupationa. tions; 2,913 in domestic service; 2,144 in commerce ; 

10,049 in cultivating the soil; 3,27 9 in the mechanical arts and manufactures, 
whikt 3,220 were returned as labourers aud 447 as of no specified occupation. 
The callings of the total population -show 15,142 as landowners, 14,474 as 
cultivators, and 30,529 aB engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics only jive 1,211 males as able to read and write out 
of a total population numbering 36,079 males. In 1809 Bagpat, Loni, 
Chhaprauli, and Phug&na formed one tahsil. At Sir H. Elliott’s assessment 
Loni comprised 106 villages; then came the first revision, adding eight and 
taking away two villages. In 1853 two villages were transferred to Jalal¬ 
abad and the remainder to Dehli. The parganah was restored in 1859 with 
130 villages, forming 132 estates, viz., 104 out of the 110 which had been taken 
and 26 new villages formerly belonging to Dehli. The parganah at present con¬ 
tains 129 villages and 132 estates. The difficulty in tracing out the past fiscal 
history of any tract can readily be imagined when Loni is only a very common 
example of the total disruption of old landmarks perceptible in almost every par¬ 
ganah in these Provinces. The places of note not mentioned separately are Jhal- 
* mala, with a ruined sar&i, said to have been built by a 

Notable places. y a / a ' r . Mandola, a good sized village, inhabited by Tagas, 

and said to have been built by one Man Datt Rikhi. At Bebta Hajipnr is he 
dargah of Abdallah Shah and a mosque built by Aurangzeb where a fair is 
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lield every year. Lai Khan’s sarai at Mahroli, the Trigonometrical Survey 
tower Qarhgaj) at Aurangabad, and Farrukhsiyar’s sarai at Farrukhnagar are 
the only other objects of interest in the parganah. 

Mau, a village in parganah Meerut, is distant eight miles from Meerut. 
Tho population in 1872 numbered 999 souls. It has a second-class police-station. 

MawAna or Mawana Kaldn, a town in parganah Hastinapur of the Meerut 
district, is distant 16 miles from Meerut as the crow flies. The population in 1847 
was 5,271, in 1852 was 6,486, and in 1865 was 6,864. In 1872 there were 6,714 
inhabitants, of whom 3,512 were Hindus (1,633 females) and 3,202 were Musal- 
mans(1,498 females); chiefly Chauhdns, ahoais, and Gadis(Musalmans), occupy¬ 
ing 1,550 houses. The houses are nearly all mud-built; the only exceptions are a 
few shops in the bazar, which runs from north to south in a narrow winding 
course. The roadways are well cared for and the main bazar-way is metallod 

and has saucer-drains on either side. The water in wells 

The site. 

has risen from 18 to 12 feet from the surface since the 
opening of the Anupshabr branch of the Ganges canal, which runs through the 
town land. The town is essentially an agricultural one, and mos'tof the inhabit¬ 
ants are employed in cultivating the extensive lands attached to the town, which 
occupy an area of 4,581 acres. There is a market on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
The well water is good, still fever prevails after the rains. As usual, there are 
numoious excavations full of water which becomes stagnant during the hot season. 
One of these pools, almost four acres in extent, and which lay within the town 
site, has recently been filled up. There is a small village school here and a 
sar&i. The tahsili and post-office are situated in a walled enclosure outside the 
town to the north, and the police-station is in the north-western part of the 
town near the sweepors’ quarter. A large brick-built tank on the Bahslima 
road was constructed by one Kosho Das of Jdusath, and has recently been 
repaired by a Meerut mahajan. On the banks of the ruined Indi tank is a fine 
old temple built some 300 years ago. Mawana was hold in direct management 
by Government in 1872. It is an old town and was called Mninana, some say 
from one Man a, a huntsman, and reputed matornal uncle of the Kauravas ; others 
say from one Mdshkan, and that the name is moroly a contraction for ‘ Mashkan 
ke khera.’ The original site of the villago was on a hill close by, and it was 
removod to its present position owing to the breaking out of fires, which the 
inhabitants attributed to supernatural agencies. The Ohaukidari Act is in 
force in Mawana, and in 1873 supported a villago police numbering seventeen 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 1,044. This is met from a house-lax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Us. 2,017, falling at Re. 0-4-9 per head 
of the population audRc, 1-8-4 per house assessed (1,325). The expenditure 
during the same 'year was Rs. 2,036, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 2,032 from the previous year. 
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MawAna, a talisil in the Meerut district, comprises the parganahs of Kitlior 
and Hastinapur. The total area, according to the census of 1872, then contained 
431 square miles and 138 acres, of which 257 square miles and 259 acres wore 
cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue was given at 429 square 
miles and 80 acres, of which 258 square miles and328 acres were cultivated, 114 
square miles and 430 acres were culturable,and57 square miles and 582 acres were 
barren. The land-revenue during tlie same year stood at Rs. 2,68,225 (or with 
cesses Rs. 2,92,903), falling at Re. 0-15-5 per acre on the total area, Ro. 0-15-6 per 
acre on the area assessed to Government revenue, and Re. 1-9-10 on the cultivated 
acre. The population numbered 145,496 souls (67,171 females), giving 338 
to the square mile, distributed amongst 260 villages. The same statistics bKow 
7 persons insane, 8 idiots, 23 deaf and dumb, 360 blind, and 65 lepers in the 
tahsil. All other matters pertaining to the history of the Mawana talisil have 
been given under the district notice or separately under each parganah. 

Meerut (Mfrath), the chief city of the district and division of Meerut, is 
situated in the upper dtuib, in north lat. 29°-0 / -41 // and east long. 77°-45 / -3 // . 
The elevation of the stone bench-mark imbedded in the north-west corner 
of the churchyard is 731'46 feet above the level of the sea ; that of the 
second bench-mark imbedded in the churchyard near the western wall by 
the entranco is 735'47 feet, and that of a cross mark on the surface of the 
stone slab opposite the north pillar of tho central west doorway is 739'30 feet 
above the level of tho sea. Under the name Meerut are included the bazars 


of the canlouments as well as the city aud its suburbs. The city proper lies 

to the south of Lhe cantonments and to tho east of tho Meerut city station of tho 

Sindli, Panj&b, and Delhi Railway. The oity was originally surrounded by a wall 

and a ditch pierced by nine gates, of which eight are 

ofsomo antiquity and one is comparatively new, They 

are the Delhi, Chatnar, Lihsari, Sliorab, Shah Pir, Burhana, Khairnagar, 

Kamboli, and the Bagpat gate of recent origin. The Ohamnr gate is situated in 

the ward of that name. The Lihsari gale derives its name from the village of 

Lihshri to the south of Meerut. The Shah Pir gate is cioso by the makbira of 

a Musahn&n of that name. The Khairnagar gate was built by Mawab Khair- 

andesh Khan, and the Kamboli gate by Abu Mubammad Khan Kamboh, There 

arc 38 mnhallas or wards in tho city, the names of which for the most part 

explain their position, or the caste of tho inhabitants, or arc taken from some 

remarkable person living there or some noted place 
The muhallas. . , . , 

within them. Lliey are: (1) Bumelian or Bums 

well; (2) Chilli Godba Bhat; (3) Chali Miumaran or masons’ well] (4) Khari 

Kua or saline well; (5; Thatemvara or tho brass-founders’ quarter; (6) 

Jatiw&ra ; (7) Chhipiwara or calico-printers’ ward; (8) Topchiwara or gunners’ 

quarter; (9) Bliatwara; (10) Paryawava; (11) Mahajanpara; (12) Moiripava; 

54 


The muhallas. 
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(13) SwamipAra ; (14) Kkairnagar; (15) Dalampura ; (16) Kotla; (17) KA- 
nungoyan; (18) S/nitkganj, from the Collector of that name, by whom it was 
built in 1825 ; (19) Bazar Kohna, the oldest in Meerut; (20) Shah Nathan, after 
& fakir of that name who died here ; (21) Karam Ali; (22) Nakarchiya tola ; 
(23) JatAn; (24)RAizadagAn ; (25) DarodgarAn ; (26) Khandak Kaharan ; ^27> 
SabiingarAn; (28) Baba Khaki, from a fakir of that name; (29), Kamangaran; 
(30) Sarai Zinat, called after Begam Zinat of Lucknow ; (31) Shah Pir ; (32) 
SarAi Bahalim; (33) Mashai Khan; (34) Bani Sarai; (35) Holi Muhalla; (36) 
Kaugaza: (37) Zakidiyan; and (38) Khisktpazan or brick-makers’ quarter. 
There are ten bazars:—Ivohna, AntarAm, Pahra, GuzAri, Lala bazar, Mirza bazar, 
Smitkganj, Wylieganj, built in 1855 ; Sapteganj, built in 1860; and Mandi. 
There are six sarAis, four inside the walls and two outside. Smithganj, which 
combines in itself, a mulialla, a bazar and a sarai is the largest. 

Amongst the remains of former times in and around Meerut may be noticed 
the Suraj lcund, commonly called by Europeans ‘the monkey tank.’ It was 
constructed by JawAhir Mai, a wealthy merchant of LA war, in 1714. It 
was intended to keep it full of water from the Abu Nala, but at present 

the tank is nearly dry in May and June. There are 

Places of note. „ " , , ,, . , ... 

numerous small temples, dharmsalas and sah pillars 

on its hanks, but none of any note. The largest of the temples is dedicated 
to Manohar NAtli, and is said to have been built in tho reign of Skahjakdn. 
The BaleswarnAth temple is the oldest in the district and dates from before 
the MusalmAn invasion. The Makeshwar temple is also an old one, and its 
construction is popularly attributed to some of the direct descendants of the 
PAndavas. The tank called TAlAb MatawAIa was built in 1714 by LAla 
DayAl Das, a Kayatk merchant. It has now silted up and only the walls 
remain. The dargak in the Naucliandi muhalla is said to have been built 
from the remains of an old templo pulled down by Kutb-ud-din. The 
dargAh of ShAh Hr is a flue structure of red sandstone, erected about 
1620 A. D. by Nurjakan, the wife of the Emperor Jahangir, in memory of a 
pious fakir named ShAh Pir. An urs or religious assembly is held here 
every year in the month of RamazAu. The dargAh is supported from the 
proceeds of the revenue-free village of BhagwAnpur. Tho Jamah Masjid is 
said to have been built in 410 Bijri (1019 A.D,) by Hasan Mahdi, vazir of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, and was repaired by HumAyun. Tho remains of a Buddhist 
temple have recently been discovered near this spot. The dargak of Makk- 
dum ShAh Wilayat is situated near the Collector’s office. Some say that the 
dargak was built by ShahAb-ud-din Gkori; others again say that Makkdum ShAh 
Wilayat was the son of tho Gkoriau conqueror who died at Meerut aud was 
buried here by his father. The malebira (or mausoleum) of Abu Muhammad 
Kamboh was built by his family in 1658 A.D. The malchwa of Salar Masaud 
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Gkazi is attributed to Kutb-ud-diu Aibak in 1191 A.D. The makbira of Abu 
Yar Muhammad Khan is said to be 300 years old. The karbala was built at the 
' beginning of the last century. There are two large imambarahs,—ono near the 
Kamboh gate and another in the Zakidi muhalla, and an idgah on the Dohli road 
was built about 1600 A.D. There is a mosque built by Nawab Khairandesh 
Khan in the Saraiganj, and besides those already mentioned there are sixty-six 
mosques and sixty temples in the city, none of which, however, deserve any 
particular notice. Amongst the recent buildings the tahsil and police-station 
are remarkably good. A debating society was established in 1868, and in 1870- 
a fine house was erected for its meetings in Sapte’s bazar. 

The popxdation of Mocrat city in 1847 was only given at 29,014. In 1853 

more correct returns showed 40,276 exclusive of can- 
Population. . 

tonments, which were given at 41,759. A rough calcu¬ 
lation made in 1860 reduced the cantonment population by one-half, due in a' 
great measure to tho mutiny, when numbers of the inhabitants were ejected, 
whilst others who had taken refuge in flight on account of their participation 
in the mutiny reduced tho numbers. The population of the city and canton¬ 
ments is givon at 79,378 in 1865. For 1872 we have fuller statistics, and theaer 
give a population of 81,386 for both city and cantonmonts, of whom 47,606 
were Hindus (21,136 females), 33,532 were Musalnmns (16,092 females), and 248 
were Christians (123 females), exclusive of the military. Ninety-seven are shown 
as Bengalis, 125 as Paujdbis, and 12 as Afghans. Thore were 14,598 enclosures 
in tho city and cantonments, of which 8,702 were occupied by Hindus, 5,851 by 
Musalmsins, and42 by Christians. There were 18,951 houses, ofwhich 7,986 were 
built with skilled labour, aud of these 3,185 were occupied by Musalmdns aud 
11 by Christians. Of the remaining 10,965 mud-built houses, 4,469 were occu¬ 
pied by Musalinaus aud 48 were occupied by Christians. Distributing the popula¬ 
tion amoiigat the rural and urban classes, wo find 694 persons returned as land- 
owners, 2,475 as cultivators, and 78,217 persons pursuing avocations uncon¬ 
nected with agriculture. Taking the male adult population (exceeding fifteen 
years of age) numbering 29,349, we fiad the following occupations pursued by 
more than fifty members each:—Bakers (82), barbers (415), beggars (566), 
blacksmiths (84), braziers (91), bricklayers (370), butchers (254), carpenters 
(250), carpet-makers (87), cart-drivers (138), cooks (141), confectioners (139), 
contractors (97), cotton-cleaners (114), cultivators (972), doctors (76), dyers 
(102), fishmongers (89), flo wei'-dealors (224), fruit-sellers (85), goldsmiths (190), 
gold-lace makers and wire-drawers (71), Government servants (157), grain- 
dealers (135), grasscutlers (209), grain-parchers (85), grocers (63), grooms 
(216), herdsmen (59), labourers (4,501), lac-workers and sellers (55), land- 
owners (320), leather-dyers (92), lime-sellers (66), merchants (286), cloth- 
sellers (262), milk and butter-sellers (249), money changers (90), money- 
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lenders (121), oil-makers (154), painters and varnishers (143), pandits (247), 
pedlai’s (109), petty dealers (02), porters (load-carriers) (159), potters (137), 
priests (139), puroliits (61), schoolmasters (75), servants (8,974), shopkeepers 
(2,526), shoemakers and sellers (353), singers and musicians (179), sweepers 
(071), tailors (600), tobacco-sellers (09), vinegar-sellers (185), washermen 
(356), water-carriers (4461, weavers (984), and wood-sellers 195). 

Though there is a considerable trade in Meerut, it is not essentially a trad¬ 
ing centre, and cannot rank in this respect with Hath- 
Municipulity and trade. . — . . 

ras and K.hurja. bmee the opening ot the railway 

from Gthaziabad, in February, 1867, and through Meerut to the Panjab in Janu¬ 
ary, 1869, trade has improved, but to no great extent. The only trade returns 
that we possess are those relating to the octroi, and these only refer to the city 
proper, and do not include the equally important trade in cantonments. Up to 
1868 the Ohaukidari Act was in force in the city, and since then the Municipal 
Act. The affairs of the municipality arc now managed by a committee of fifteen 
members, of whom fivo are official and ten are elected by the tax-payers. The 
income is derived from an octroi impost, which in 1872-73 fell at Re. 0-8-3 per 
head of the city population. The following statement shows the income and 
expenditure of the municipality for three years, and the succeeding statement 
shows the quantity or value of the imports for two years. In 1873-74 the 
population of tho city was estimated at 51,991 souls, giving an incidence of taxa¬ 
tion amounting to Re. 0-10-10 per head 
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Opening Mnnce, 
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Collection, 
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Class [.—Food mid drink, 
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Statement thawing import of taxable articles, for tiro years into the Meerut 

Municipality. 




Net imports in 


Consumption 

TER HEAD IN 

Article?. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1873-74. 

1374-75. 


1 
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IM 
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In the cantonments there are five bazars : the LM-kurti (infantry), Topklmna, 
Cantonments (artillery), Regiment (English cavalry) and Risalali 

(Native cavalry). The Meerut Ohurch, begun in 1819 
and completed in 1821, is the most important structure of modern date. It is 
built of brick and stucco, and is 150 feet long, 84 feet wide, and being galleried 
all round can contain 3,000 persons. It has a handsome high spire and its 
appearance is striking. The expense of the building was partly defrayed by 
subscription and partly by a grant from Government. Amongst tbe subscri¬ 
bers was Begam Surnru. There is also a Roman Catholic Church, which has 
recently been enlarged, and a Mission Chapel built by Begam Sumru. The Mission 
Ohurch was completed iu 1869. In connection with it is the Meerut Asylum, 
supported by the European residents, for the relief of Europeans and Christians 
in distress. The Meerut Mall is considered one of the finest drives in India. 
The Wheeler Club is situated on the Mall and was opened in 1863. The offices 
of the Commissioner, Judge and Magistrate lie outside of but close to the can¬ 
tonments, which contain ranges of barracks for the accommodation of cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. In 1875 the garrison comprised two batteries of horse 
artillery head-quarters and two batteries of field artillery, one regiment of Euro¬ 
pean cavalry, one regiment of European infantry, one regiment of native 
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cavalry and one regiment of native infantry. It is the head-quarters of the 
Meerut Division, comprising the garrisons at Meerut, Roorkee, Landonr, 
Dehra, and Dchli. The central jail, completed in 1819 and capable of holding 
4,000 prisoners, is built on tbo concentric principle and covers an area of 219 
bighas. The district jail lies more to the east. The establishment of a mili¬ 
tary prison in the town was contemplated at one time, as an experimental 
measure, with the view of ascertaining the practicability of substituting local 
imprisonment for the inefficient punishment of transportation, but the idea was, 
however, abandoned. There is a good theatre and assembly-rooms in canton¬ 
ments. 


Many of the best wells in Meerut were constructed during the Marhatta 
rule. The water, as a rule, is good and is found at a 

Water and drainage. 0 f f rom eight to fifteen feet from the surface. 

The city site is somewhat undulating, but in the suburbs and cantonments the 
surface is usually level, and hence arises the difficulty that has been found in 
elaborating an efficient scheme of drainage. The Abu Nitla forms the natural 
drainage line for both the city and cantonments, and has been doopened of 
late years to carry off the surplus water from both: but care must be taken 
lest it be made too deep, for the fall between Meerut and Sar ai K&zi, where 

the Abu joins the East Kali Nadi, cannot be more than a few feet. The 

principal drain (the Ganda N&la) has recently been paved with brick and is 
connected with the Abu Hffia. The latter drainage Hue has had a largo 
. increase of water flowing in it in some places of late years, while in others it is 
almost stagnant, forming wide pools. This is due almost entirely to the very 
serious rise of the spring level of the Meerut land during the past few years. 
A comprehensive system of drainage connected with a realignment of levels 
which shall prevent the accumulation of stagnant water in such places as the 
Moriwftra muhalla has recently been taken in hand and has already advanced 
considerably towards completion. The water in the cantonment wells was 
analysed in the end of April and the beginning of May, 1867, by Dr. Gage. 
The wells selected for the purpose were—(1) well 14 in the Royal artillery linos, 
used by the men of the artillery : (2) well 101, used by the sick of the artillery : 
(3) well 23, used by the sick in the infantry hospital: (4) well Hi in the 
artillery lines, and (5) well 103|, used by the European infantry for general 
purposes. Dr. Gage remarks that the prevalent opinion is that “ the drinking- 
waters in Meerut are very good, and that no diseases can be ascribed to their 
use.” The results of his examination show that the physical properties of the 
water in all the wells, after passing through filter paper, were unexceptionable 
with an alkaline re-action. Ammonia and nitrous acid were not detected, and 
•only in one well was there an almost inappreciable quantity of nitric acid. In 
the samples from all the wells phosphoric acid was precipitated. There were 
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traces of silica and sulphate of soda throughout; the sulphate of soda in well 
(2) registering 2'3. The remainder of the analyses may be tabulated as 
follows 
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The meteorological detailed statements for two years are given under 

the district notice, and I give here for comparison the 
Climate. ’ , ® . 1 

average range of the thermometer for the years 1833-34-35, 

before canal irrigation was introduced, taken from the records of the Medical 

Department:— 
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Tho following description of the climate and health of Meerut in 1838 
'Dr. J. Murray on Meerut by Dr. J. Murray is reproduced for the same 
iu leas. reason :■—■“ Meerut is considered one of the most 

healthy stations in India. The average mortality during the last four years 
has been 2J- per cent, amongst the Europeans and jrd per cent, amongst the 
natives. Tho climate passes through great changes in temperate re and humidity, 
but these are genorally gradual and regular. The weather for five months, vis., 
from October to April, is delightfully cool and invigorating. The prevailing 
winds are westerly and northerly, with little rain. In January the ground in 
the mornings is frequently covered with hoarfrost. Woollen clothing and fire? 
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are found necessary to comfort. In November and March the direct rays of 
the sun are very powerful, yet this is the most healthy season of tire year ; the 
diseases are of an inflammatory nature aud the fevers are intermitting. Hepa¬ 
tic disease, with a strong tendency to abscesses, is common during this period. 
In April the hot westerly wind commences : at. first it begins in the afternoon 
and ceases at sunset, afterwards in the morning, and continues during the 
greater part of the night. It ceases in June. During this season there are 
occasionally typhoons—strong galos, from the north-west, coming on suddenly, 
carrying before them clouds of dust, aud leaves, accompanied by lightning aud 
thunder, frequently terminating in rain, and leaving the air very cool and re¬ 
freshing. During this season the lightest clothes are necessary for comfort. 
Most houses and the barracks and hospitals are kept cool by means of t.attis, 
whilst the circulation of air is kept up in the rooms by punkahs during the clay 
and occasionally during the night also. These expedients do not agree with 
all people even when well, and I have seen decided bad effects from them, in 
diseases induced by checked perspiration. By means of tattisand punkahs, aud 
keeping in the house during the day, this season passes not unpleasantly, espe¬ 
cially as, though hot and relaxing, it is not generally unhealthy. Many who 
have suffered severely from rheumatism, remittent fever, and spleen enjoy hotter 
health than during any other period of the year. Fruit is abundant, as straw¬ 
berries, loquats, peaohes, apples, grapes, mangoes, &c. Thcso eaten in an un¬ 
ripe state, combined with imprudently sleeping behind tattis or in the open 
air, are frequent causes of dysenteric complaints; inflammation, intermittent 
fevers, and acute hepatic attacks are also common from exposure to the sun. 
Convalescence is less rapid than during file cold season. Towards the end of 
June the winds become variable and the weather close and cloudy, with occa¬ 
sional showers in the intervals, between which it is extremely oppressive, hot 
and damp. The regular rainy season then sets in, and it ruins with little inter¬ 
mission, and continues pretty cool till the beginning of September; during this 
month it is cloudy, with little wind, and occasionally extremely hot and exhaust¬ 
ing : this is the most unhealthy season of the year. Dysenteric attacks are fre¬ 
quent, and typhoid, intermittent or remittent fevers very common, particularly 
amongst the grass-cutters, whose occupation exposes them to unhealthy alluvial 
exhalations. In October, though .the days arc very hot, the nights gradually 
become cool and pleasant; the changes of temperature are considerable, and they 
are much felt by those whose constitutions have been debilitated by the previ¬ 
ous hot and rainy seasons : dysentery and remittent fever, of a more asthenic 
type than at the other seasons, are common ; convalescence is slow during this 
season. The climate is found to be favourable to many of the diseases induced 
by residence in other more damp parts of India. Europeans do not often 
suffer from a first attack of remittent fever, though returns of this disease 
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occur during tlie laiier part of the rains. The general character of the diseases 
is asthenic,and, except in hepatic cases, not leaving great organic derangement.” 
The following tabic shows the rain.fall as registered by the canal authorities in 
Meerut for a series of years:— 
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Routes. 


From Meerut military routes branch off to all parts of India: by Sihdni to 
Delhi, 40| miles or three marches; by Bdgpat to Delhi, 
53$ miles or four marches; by Bahstima to Bijnor, 38| 
miles or four inarches; by Shdmli to Ramil, 64 miles or five marches; by 
Muzaffarnagar toLandour, 118$ miles or ll marches; by Garhmuktesar to Mo- 
radabad, 72f miles or seven marches; by Klnitauli to Roorkee, 64 miles or five 
marches; by Sahdranpur to Simla, 214$ miles or 19 marches; to Umballa 
(Ambdla), 133£ miles or 12 marches ; to Aligarh, 80£ miles or seven marches; 
and to Bareilly, 130 miles or 12 marches. The halting-places will be. noted 
in tho alphabetical arrangement of each district within which they are situa¬ 
ted, 

The people give four derivations for the name Meerut:—(1) Yudhishhira; 

on becoming king of Indraprastha (Dehli), is said to 
have given his village of Meerut to Mai (called also 
Dara), a distinguished architect, in exchange for a palace and grounds belonging 
to this man at Indraprastha. Mai called his new 'possession Mairashtra, aud 
built tho Andar-kot , a high brick fortress, oxistent now. (2) The Jats alloge that 
Meerut was founded by a colony of their caste belonging to the Maharashtra 
got. Thoro is now in the city a Jdt muhalla. (3) Others say that Meerut 
received its name from forming part of tho dominions of Maipal or Mahipal, king 
of Indraprastha; (4) others again say Meerut was in very ancient times called 
Mahidant-ka-khem. The general history of tho town is given in the district 
notice, and may be very briefly summarised here. Undoubtedly the oldest monu¬ 
ment connected with it is the column raised by order of the Buddhist emperor 
Aaoka, in the third century before Christ, and which is now on the ridge at Dehli. 

It bears the following inscription:—■“ This pillar was erected originally at 


History. 
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Meerut in the third century B, 0., by king Asoka. It was removed thence and 
setup in the Kudiak Shikar palace near this by the Emperor Flroz Shah, A.D, 
1256. Thrown down and broken into five pieces by the explosion of a powder 
magazine, A.D. 1713-1719; it was restored and set up in this place by the 
British Government, A.D. 1867.” Tradition illy, Meerut was first captured by 
Sular Masauid in the early part of the eleventh century. Firishta mentions 
its capture by Mahmud Grhaznavi in 1019 A.D., from Hardattn, ruler of Bavan, 
Koil and Meerut, who ransomed Meerut for 2,50,000 dinars and 50 elephants. 
It was again captured by Kutb-ud-din Aibalc in 1191 A. D., who built the 
Jamah Masjid. Tarmsharfn Khan, Mughal, made an unsuccessful attack on 
the city in 1327 A.D., but it was completely sacked and destroyed by tho 
Mughal Timur in 1399 A.D. In 1788 A.D. Gliulam K&dir held the fort, 
which was taken by tho Marhattas after a severe struggle. Mr. Guthrie, writ¬ 
ing in 1805, says:— <{ Meerut is a ruinous depopulated town and a place of no 
trade, the average net market duties for four years amount to only Rs. 2,535.” 
It soon, howover, began to recover. The walls are now brokon ovory-where 
and roads have been put in at all points. In some places the remains of tho 
walls are of brick and in others of mud. In 1806 cantonments were first 
established at Meerut, and in 1808 Major Penson commenced tho erection of 
cavalry anti infantry barracks. Since then the cantonments have sprung up to 
the north-west of the city, aud in 1865 contained 35,194 inhabitants, exclusive 
of Europeans, aud iu 1872 the returns show 29,395 inhabitants. 

Meerut, a parganah and talml in the district of the same name, had, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1872, an area of 366 square miles and 290 acres, of which 
271 square miles and 636 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government 
revenue amounted to 356 square miles and 351 acres, of which 263 square miles 
and 546 acres were cultivated ; of the remainder 53 square miles and 362 acres 
were returned as unculturable. 

Meerut is the central parganah of the district. Its breadth from east to west 
is about 23 miles, and its extreme length from north to south about 24 miles. It 
is almost a square and is compact in shape, oxcept the strip running northwards. 

The parganah is bounded on tho wost by the river Hin- 

Fhysical characteristics. , ... 

dan. bringing this is a belt of lowland, varying in 
breadth from a mile to a mile and a half, and extending from Kalina on tho 
north to Dhaulari on the south. Within the last few years this tract has be¬ 
come quite swampy and water-logged, aud much cultivated land has had to be 
abandoned in consequence. Reh has at the same time made its appearance. 
It is curious that in the similar and similarly situated tract iu parganah Sar- 
dhana further to the north no such deterioration lias taken place. Perhaps the 
reason is to be sought in the fact that canal irrigation in the Meerut parganah 
approaches close to the edge of the high lands, while in Sardliana canal irrigation 
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remains at a greater distance from them. The Kali Nadi traverses the whole 
length of the parganah from north to south. It passes four miles east of the 
town of Meerut, and is crossed at Gokalpur on the metalled road to Garhmuktesar 
by an iron bridge. It is hero joined by the Abu or Kliodara Nala, which runs 
throughout this parganah from the village of Ohakbandi to its junction with the 
Kali Nadi. The banks of the nadi are low, and swamps have been formed here, 
and land also has been thrown out of cultivation. The Ohhoiya, a small stream 
running parallel to the Kali Nadi, may be said roughly to form the eastern 
boundary of the parganah, dividing it from Kilhor. This stream conveys a 
good deal of water in the rains, but is dry at other seasons. The only other 
physical feature of importance is a sand ridge which enters the parganah at 
Pabli, and skirting cantonments on the north-oast, proceeds in a south-westerly 
direction to the Sardwa parganah. This is a continuation of the sand ridge 
in parganah Sardhana. 

In such an extensive parganah there is of course a great variety of soils, 
but it may be said that with the exception of the 

' 1 c '. tract which is within the influence of the sand ridge, 

and the poor sandy soil which fringes the Kali Nadi on either side, there 
is little bad land in the pargauah. Of a total of 168,045 acres 94,699 are 
a good Arm clay, while 60,158 arc more or less light in character, and 
1.3,188, or not quite 8 per cent., are actual blnir. The soil is generally 
of remarkably fine and fertile quality. Water is close to the surface, and 
kucbclia wolls are made at a trifliug cost and last well. The Ganges canal 
passes down the parganah on the west, and the whole tract between the Hindan 
and the Kali Nadi is more or less completely irrigated from it: 266 mahals out 
of the 421 in the parganah are returned as receiving water from the canal. 
But, as in parganah Sardhana aud the good parts of Hastin&pur, the canal basin 
a groat measure merely superseded the kuebeba wells, Wells water 54,099 
acres; canals, 43,819 acres, and jhils, 3,296 acres, or a total of 101,214 acres. 
Sugar has always been grown largely in many villages of the parganah, but the 
opening of the Ganges oanal lias given an immense impetus to the growth of 
this plant. No less than 10 per eont of tho whole cultivation is under sugar ; 
seven per cent, is sown with cotton aud 31 per cent, with wheat. 1 

The general history of the past aud present settlements are given under the 
district notice. From them it will be seen that cultiva- 
1 " tion has increased 12 per cent, and irrigation 138 per 

cent., while the proportion of irrigation to cultivation has increased from 28 to 
60 per cent. The tenures show 201 zamiuddri, 166 bhayachava, and 54 patti- 
d&ri estates. The transfers have been moderate: 41,117 acres were sold by 
private sale during the currency of the last settlement; 7,869 acres by auction, 

1 Mr, J, S, Porter in 1007, 


Fiscal history. 
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and 8,370 acres were temporarily mortgaged. In nono of these cases except 
Jatauli, Mamipur, and a few other villages, can the transfer be attributed to the 
pressure of the assessment. There have hoen few balances except, nominally 
during the famine year, and altogether the landowners and cultivators are 
very well off,—a result to which the rise in prices, the Ganges canal, and an 
easy assessment have all more or less contributed. Rents and rent-rates are 
sufficiently indicated in the district notice, and the data on which the assess¬ 
ment was made are given in the pargauah reports published by the Board of 
Revenue. The pavganah formerly contained thirteen tappas—Gaija, Siw&l, 
Puthi, Pabli, Patta, Haweli, Rori, Lavvar, Machara, Sisauli-Mau, Satta, Rasul- 
pur Rolita, and Sikliera, but these distinctions have now been entirely lost. 

The following statement compares the results of the past and present as¬ 
sessments :—■ 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Meerut contained 284 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 35 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
Popu ti . 92 had between 200 and 500; 05 bad between 500 and 


1,000; 52 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Meerut itself, with 81,306. The total population in 
1872, including the city aud cantonments, numbered 274,899 souls (126,793 
females), giving 751 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 200,742 Hindus, of whom 91,470 were females; 73,818 were 
Musalmans, amongst whom 35,154 were females; and 339 wore Christians. 
Distributing tho Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 19,941 Brahmans, of whom 8,850 were females; 9,451 Rajputs, in¬ 
cluding 4.092 females; 17,725 Baniyas (8,005 females) ; whilst the great mass 
of the population is included in “the other castes” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 153,625 souls, of whom 70,523 are females. The prin¬ 
cipal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah aro the Gaur (15,565), 
Saraswat (520), Bhat(114),Dakaut(507), Acliaraj (116), Kanatijiya, Gujvati, 
Sauadh, Chaurasiya, Rasa, Gangaputr, and Rahiya. Tho Rajputs belong 
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to the Chauhau (4,638), Tomv&r (2,126), Badgujar, Dhangar, Panwdr, Qahlot, 
Solankhi, and Mohrawar clans, and the Baniyas to the Aganval (9,620), 
Sarangi (1,153), Gadariya (3,130), Bishuoi, Bishni, Raja-ki-barddari, Ma- 
lieshri, Rastaugi, and Rautgi subdivisions. Amongst the other castes the follow¬ 
ing have more than 1,000 persons each: — Garariya (2,603), Taga (2,228), Mali 

(4.870) , Jogi (2,116), Iioli (4,096), Kahdr (6,705), Hajjam (3,339), Barhai 

(1.871) , Sonar (1,676), Jdt (24,297), Kurnhar (5,703), Ohamdr (46,640), 
Bhangi (10,808), Juldha (.1,074), Gujar (9,899), Ahir (2,537), Kayath (1,648), 
Dhobi (1,185), Khatik (2,222), and Lodha (3,940). The following have between 
1,000 and 100 members :—Lobdr, Bharbhunja, Goshain, Bairagi, Khattri, 
Ohhipi, Kalal, and Nat. The following show less than 100 members:—Dhuna, 
Teli, Saisi, Dhanak, Fakir, Kanjav, Mallah, Kurmi, Bohra, Saini, Rahti, Kamboh, 
Kdchhi Baheliya, &c. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (53,006), 
Sayyids (2,845), Mughals (955), Pathdus (6,515), and the remainder are entered 


Infirmities. 


Occupation. 


Education. 


without distinction, 

There wore 23 insane persons, 10 idiots, 27 deaf and dumb persons, 536 
blind, and 50 lepers in the tahsil during 1872. The occu¬ 
pation statements show that of the male adults in the popu¬ 
lation 2,542 were engaged in professions, 18,075 in domestic service, 7,112 in 
commerce, 30,469 in tilling the soil, 16,715 in the mecha¬ 
nical arts and manufactures, while 17,134 are shown as 
labourers aud 3,059 of no specified occupation. Of the total population 29,058 
are shown as landowners, 58,283 as agriculturists, and 187,558 as pursuing 
avocations other than agriculture. The educational returns for the parganah 
were also collected at the census of 1872. They show that out of a total of 148,106 
males only 4,342, or 2'9 per cent,, could read and write, 
and this too including the population of the city and can¬ 
tonments—a number so small as to clearly show that in this respect the census 
statistics cannot be truslod. In 1852 Meerut parganah comprised 368 estates, 
having an area of 280,037 acres ; in 1853 these wore reduced to 323 estates, 
with an area of 241,263 acres. 

MurXdnagar, a largo village in parganah J alalabad and tahsil Ghdziabad 
of the Meerut district, lies a little more than 18 miles from Meerut. The 
village comprisos the two old villages of Sarna and Murddnagar. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Sarna are exclusively Tagas, and in Murddnagar they are now found in 
greatest numbers. Murddnagar was founded by Mirza Muhammad Murdd, 
Mughal, about 300 years ago, whose mausoleum still oxists near the town. In 
1865 the population was 4,263, and in 1872 was 4,769, occupying 1,020 houses. 
The founder built a brick sardi here, which is now Government property, and 
a school is carried on in it. The tahsil was transferred to Gbaziabad in 1859. 
There is a police-station and a post-office kerei The Ghaukidari Act is in 
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force in Muvadnagar, and in 1873 supported a village police numbering ten 
men of all grades at an annual cost of Rs. 480. This is met from a house-tax, 
which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of R 3 . 541, falling at Re. 0-1-9 per head of 
the population and Re. 0-11-0 per house assessed (782). The expenditure 
during the same year was Rs. 433, which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 59 from the previous yeai\ 

Muzaffarnasar Saini, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is 
situated in parganah Hastinapur of the Meerut district, in lat. 29 0 -2'-21" 
and long. 77°-49 / -50", at an elevation of 831-6 feet above the level of the sea. 
The upper mark-stone of tho survey is fixed on a very high mound of ruined and 
broken bricks, probably the remnants of a ruined redoubt, in the midst of’ the 
village of that name, and 5 - 4 miles north-east of Meerut. The population in 
1872 was only 911. Saini was by common reporfcthe groat gate of Hastinapur, 
and the base of the mound on which it is built is clearly masonry, above which 
the layers of brick arc still visible. 

Niloha, a village in parganah Hastinapur of the Meerut district, lies at a 
distance of about 13 miles from the civil station, close to the Bijnaur road. 
The population in 1865 was 2,434, and in 1872 was 2,840. Eighteen biswds of 
tho village belong to the Landhaura estate and two biswas to the Jats. Tho 
name of the village in which Niloha is situated is Bliaisa, on the Anupshahr 
branch of the Ganges canal. Niloha was founded by a J&t named Nih&l, who 
emigrated from Sal&rpur, where a mound or kliera now marks the site of the 
original village. In the month of Sawan a fair is hold here in honour of Goga 
Fir. Tho market day is Sunday. 

NiRpura, a large village in parganah Baruawa and tahsil Sardhana of the 
Meerut district, is distant 25 miles from Meerut. In 18G5 the population was 
4,657, and in 1872 was 4,995, principally Jats and weavers. It is noted for the 
good blankets made there. There is a fair hold every year called the Mela Ohari 
Khwujah Ajmer. 

NiwAri, a village in parganah Jalalabad, with 3,503 inhabitants, is distant 
13 miles from Meerut, It has a police-station. 

NixAmpur, a village of parganah Hdpur of the Meerut district, is distant 
20 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was 243. There is an outpost 
of police here. 

Par f 0 ii n at a ARH , a town in parganah Kifchor and tahsil Mawana of the 
Meerut district, lies half way betweon Mawana and Ivithor, at a distance of 14 
miles from Meerut on the road to tho Kumruddi unagar ghat on the Ganges. 
The population in 1865 was 4,894, and in 1872 was 4,810, chiefly Tagas, Bani- 
yag, and Brahmans, occupying 1,003 houses. Tho greater part of the site is woll 
raised-and drains into a large excavation to the south, and others to tho east 
and north, On the highest point in the centre of the town are the brick fort 
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of the former Raja Nain Singh, and adjoining it Iris family residence, both of 
which are still in good, repair. The fort claims a hoary antiquity. Tradition 
ascribes its building to Parikhsit, the grandson of the Pandava Arjuria, who 
was also the founder of the town, in consequence of which the name hda or 
‘fort’ is often given to the town to the present diy. The fort remained unten¬ 
anted until the rise of the Gdjar power in the last century, when Raja Main 
Singh repaired and strengthened it, substituting sun-dried bricks for burnt- 
bricks, so that the restoration can easily ba traced. The fort was dismantled 
in 1857 and is now used as a police-station. Tho chaupdl on one side of the 
residence of the Raja has boon utilised as a school. The houses of the people, 

chiefly of mud, with a few of brick, congregate around 
The site. J ’ i n o 

the fort; the Baniya and trading quarter lies to the 
west, and the quarter of the Chamars and sweepers to tho east. From the 
school a paved street runs to tho south of the town, and towards the centre 
of this street anothor street turns off to the bazar on the west. The bazar 
contains many fair shops, some double-storeyed, and altogether presenting a 
more prosperous appearance thau one could expect iu a town of this kind. 
The water in the wells is good and the public health is excellent. A market, 
much frequonted by the people of the neighbouring villages, is held every 
Monday. The water of the Newaldeo well near the Raja’s residence is much 
praised: it is said to have been built in the time of the Paadavas, and is drunk 
by people from all parts as a specific for leprosy. Iu the early days of British 
rale Parichhatgarh was the head-quartors of a tahsil establishment. The Anup- 
shahr branch of tho Ganges canal runs close to tho town and irrigates a portion 
of the town land. There are falls on the canal here, and a. canal bungalow, a 
district post-office, and a police-station. The Ohaukiddri Act is in force in the 
town, and in 1873 supported a villago police numbering eight men of all grades 
at an annual cost of Rs. 522. This is met from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 
yielded a revenue of Rs. 899, falling at Ro. 0-2-11 per head of the population 
and Re. 0-15-5 per house assossed (930). The expenditure during the same 
year wa3 Rs. 1,025, which was met from tho income and a balance of Rs. 235 
from tho previous year. A small sum has been expended in works of improve¬ 
ment and in conservancy. 

Patparganj is an old village in parganah Loni and'tahsil Ghdziabad of 
the Meerut district, about a rnilo from tho Jiunia anl 31 miles from Meerut, 
About throe-quartors of a mile from the village site is the spot marked out by 
a surrounding ditch, whoro in 1803 tho battle of Dekli was won by Lord Lake 
against the Marhattas, commanded by Bourquien, a Fiench adventurer. There 
is a monument on tho spot to tho memory of Colonel Sanguine and others who 
fell. The Ohaukiddri Act is in force in Fatparganj, and in 1873 supporlod a 
village police numbering two men at an annual cost of Rs, 96. This is met 
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from a house-tax, which in 1872-73 yielded u revenue of Rs. 100, falling at 
Tio. 0-2-5 per head of tlio population and Be. 0-10-2 per house assessed (250). 
The expenditure during the same year was Rs. 148, which was met from the 
income and a balance of Rs. 16 from the previous year. The population in 
1872 was 1,036, occupying 251 houses. 

Piialauda, a town in the Mawaua tahsil of the Meerut district, is distant 
17 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was 4,700, and in 1872 was 
4,697, composed of Baniyas, Mirs (Mnsalrnans), Bishnois (46 houses), &a. It is 
said to have been founded by Phalgu, Rajput of the Tonwar or Tear clan, and 
his descendants were in possession of the village up to the timo of the advent 
of the Musalmdns. The story runs, that in limes past a Musalm&n named 
Mir Surkh, a native of Mazendaran, came with a body of freebooters and 
desired to settle in Piialauda village. They were afraid of tho Rajpiits and 
resolved, if possible, to get rid of them. A Brahman was bribed by Mir Surkh, 
■who was induced to explain all the usages of tho 
Rajputs. Mir Surkh then withdrew and awaited his 
opportunity till tbc Rajputs went to Batnaur, on the then stream of tho Ganges, 
to bathe on the last day of the month ( puranmibhi) of Kilrttik. Mir Surkh then 
got numberless pdlkis or palanquins, armed his men, closed tho doors, and had 
them transported to Batnaur as native ladies. On arriving tlioro tho Piialauda 
Rajputs were in the water unarmed. The palki doors were then thrown open 
and Mir Surkh’s men wont armed into tho water and put all tho Rajputs to 
death. He thou seized on Piialauda and other villages, and incorporating with 
them his former villages constituted all (45 iu number) tho tappa of Lawiir. To 
this day the zamindavs of Phalauda arc Mirs. At Piialauda is tho dargah of 
Kutb Shah fakir, where an urs or religious fair is held every year. Kutb 
Shdh was the son of Daulat Khun, an Amil stationed undor tho Dehli Government 
at Phalauda, and being born during the fast month of Ramazan refused to 
bo suckled. It was considered to be a sign that the boy would attain to great 
distinction, and on his growing up this was fulfilled by his becoming a fakir and 
a great miracle worker. Tbe people of Bagla Katar, a neighbouring village, 
mostly Mirs, wished to destroy Kutb Shah’s power, and for that purpose invi¬ 
ted him to a feast where a roasted cat was served up. Kutb Shall instantly 
detected the treachery and restored tho cat to life and cursed tho people of the 
village. The people were iu consequence visited with sickness and the village 
went to ruin. For nearly two centuries nobody cultivated tho village, nor in 
1836 could the Settlement Officer (Mr. Elliot) induce anybody to undertake 
its cultivation. After that some Jats occupied it at a progressive revenue 
of Rs. 30. Tho village is now again in a high state of cultivation, and 
at tho last settlement a land-revenue of Rs. 990 was assessed. Bo Musalmii.il 
will now live in the village, for they say they immediately become sick. The 
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area of Plialauda is 2,769 acres. There is a vernacular school hero and a mar¬ 
ket on Sundays. There are numerous baghs or groves of mango trees. The 
streets are narrow and dirty. 

Phaphunda, a small village in pargauah Meerut of the Meerut district, is 
distant six miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 1,961. It 
has a police-station. 

Pilkhua or Pilldmwa, also known as Budsliahpur, a town in pargauah Oasna 
and tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut district, is distant a little ovor 19 miles from 
Meerut. The population in I 860 was 4,065, and in 1872 was 6,239, of whom 
5,572 were Hindus (2,605 females) and 659 were Musahnans (303 females). 
The inhabitants are for the most part Mah&jans, .Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Cham&rs. Except towards the centre, the site of Pilkhua is low, and is con¬ 
nected with the Dehli and Hapur road by a raised and bridged road. To the 

west is a large excavation forming a Lank called the 
The site. T _ , , , , i . . . 

Ivankhali ; to the south-east a second, used by the 

Cham sirs in their trade; and close to the Dehli road a now tank is being 
made by a Baniya narrow lane running from east to west of Sikhara. The 
principal bazarway runs from north to south from as far as the ICankhali tank. 
There are about 250 shops in the town, noarly all of which are built of mud. 
There are about ten baukers and there are two large Hindu temples. The- 
population is a Hindu manufacturing one, aud there are very few Musalm&ns. 
Water in the wells was found at 20 feet from iho surface in 1872, but in 1874 it 
had risen to 10 feet. T 110 drainage throughout is imperfect, and much stagnant 
water collects—a fruitful source of fever and spleen. Indeed, the mortality from 
fever has been excessive for several years, and in 1874 amounted to 78‘2 per 
thousand of the population. Since the establishment of the municipality, how¬ 
ever, muchimpiovoment has been effected. The market-place has been raised 
aud metalled and a good entrance to the town from the highroad has been 
provided. Arrangements have been made to dispose of the overflow from the 
great water-hole on the west, and a drain has been excavated from the eastern 
margin of the town in the direction of a small tributary of the K&li, which 
passes about four miles to the oast of the site, and to which a canal escape, now 
apparently unused, passes just south of Pilkhua. The lands around are partly 
irrigated from the canal; and distributaries, which impede the outflow of ram- 
fall, exist on all sides of tho town, but at a considerable distance from it. Thore 
is still much to be done in improving the drainage of the town in the direction 
of preventing the stagnation of water in the excavations around, before the 
causes of the great fever mortality in the autumn months can be removed. 

In 1872 a municipality was established here, the affairs of which are man¬ 
aged by a committee, of whom three are officials and 
six are elected by the tax-payers. 

56 


Municipality. 
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The following statement allows the income and expenditure of the munici¬ 


pality for four months of 1872-73 and the entire years 1873-74 and 1874-75 :— 


Ececipts. 




Expenditure. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance, ... 

3,344 

8,777 

1,459 

Collection, 

230 

518 

611 

Class I.—food and 

730 

1,727 

1,627 

Head office, ... 

412 

3G 

36 

drink. 




a. Original works, 

M ■ 

946 

1,861 

„ II. —Animals for 

2 

7 

6 

4, Supervision, ... 

30 

1 80 

,,, 

slaughter. 




c. Repairs, &c., ... 

... 

2,507 

... 

,, III.—Fuel, Sc. ... 

38 

178 

166 

Police, 

29 i 

895 

768 

,, IV.—Building mu- 

IS 

41 

42 

Education, ... 

30 

172 

174 

terlals. 




Conservancy, 

72 

365 

461 

„ V.—Drugs, spices, 

69 

107 

103 

Miscellaneous, .. 

88 

40 

65 

„ VI. —Tobacco, ... 

6 

25 

28 

Charitable grants, 

... 

52 

130 

„ VII.—Textile fu- 

256 

800 

487 

Pounds, 

7 

• *« 

1 ' 1 

brics. 








„ VIII.—Metals, ... 

10 

37 

25 





Total of octroi, ... 

1,124 

2,987 

2,484 





Kents, 

47 

181 

212 





Fines, 

5 

84 

41 





Founds, 

4 

63 

107 





Miscellaneous, .„ 


137 






Total, ... 

4,524 

7,229 

4,303 

Total, 

748 

5,771 

4,106 


Statement showing import of taxable articles for two years Pilkhua. 




Net imports in 


Consumption per head in 

Articles. 

1373-74. 

1674-75. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 

£ 

1 

& 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quan tity 

Value. 


Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. s. c 

Rs. a. p. 

Mds. a. c 

Rs.a.p. 

Grain, 

27,312 


S3 

*«« 

4 16 5 

, « 

4 5 11 


Sugar refined, 

3 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

0 0 1 


Ditto unrefined, 

4,613 

... 

3,818 


O 29 9 

... 

0 24 7 

HI 

Ghi, 

138 

... 

212 

*•» 

0 1 3 

• •• 

0 1 6 

*•« 

Other articles of food, ... 

6,051 

160 

4,717 

200 

... 

... 


... 

Animals for slaughter, ... 

109 No 

... 

96 No 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Oil and oil-seeds, 

797 

... 

933 

... 

0 5 2 

... 

0 6 4 

• >. 

Fuel, &c , 

5,004 


4,139 

... 

... 

... 

,,, 

I*. 

Building materials, 

.«« 

2,206 

... 

1,970 

... 

... 

lit 

0 6 2 

Drugs and spices, 

... 

5,360 


5,040 

... 

0 13 9 

... 

0 13 0 

Tobacco, 

292 


308 

... 

0 2 0 

... 

0 2 0 

... 

European and Native cloth, 


57,451 

... 

46,538 

• •1 

8 5 3 

... 

TOO 

Metals, 

236 

... 

151 

... 

0 1 9 

... 

0 1 o 

... 


About one hundred looms aro worked in llao town, and there is a consider- 


^ f c t 'e able export of coarse cloth. Chuneris , a kind of thin 

cloth dyed in an elaborate manner with spots, are also 
made for the Delili market. There is a very large trade in leather and shoe- 
making. The shoos of Pilkhua find their way to Calcutta and Bombay, and the 
Chamdv shoe- makers are especially skilful in the mode in which they dye the buff 
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and red ornamental portions of their shoes. The green leather is imported from 
Delhi, where it is made by the Musalman leather-workers. Mr. Michel of the 
Masiiri factory purchased Pilkhua and the thirteen neighbouring villages after 
tho mutiny. He is now the landlord and a member of the municipal committee. 
There is a mud-built police-station and post-office, and two sarais. The school 
is of masonry and is attended by about 35 pupils. The market-day is Friday. 

Puth, a parganab in tahsil JHapur of the Meerut district, is situated in the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the district. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the Ganges, on the south by the Bulandshahr district, and on the north-west by 
Garhmuktesar. According to the census of 1872 it then comprised a total area 
amounting to 64 square miles and 341 acros, of which 37 square miles’and 396 
acres were cultivated. The area assessed to Government revenue in the same year 
stood at 63 square miles and 385 acres, of which 36 square miles and 474 acres 
wore cultivated and 13 square miles and 20 acres were returned as uncultiu-able. 

There is a large river-frontage in this parganab, and in half this area there is 
Condition of the par- a considerable proportion of khdclir or land lying in the 
8' llnalL river-bed. Two villages lie wholly within the khadiv 

and portions of thirteen others. The portions lying nearest the uplands are fer¬ 
tile and produce good crops of sugar-cane and rice, while those lying on the high 
bank itself contain some of the poorest land in the districst, being much cut up by 
raviues, and so situated that irrigation is impossible. Another characteristic of 
the parganab is the existence of sand-drifts or dunes, which, though in many cases 
fixed, are in others still moving, thus causing sudden and great changes in tire 
distribution of the soils. By the side of a fertile estate with good irrigation may 
be seen another without any irrigation whatsoever, and with a sandwhelmed soil 
capable of producing only scauty crops of the poorest kinds. Mr. Porter, in Ms 
report, calls attenliou to the rapidly increasing area occupied by ravines in this 
parganab, and shows that this ravine area is admirably adapted for the plantation 
of gardens and fuel reserves. The water-shed drained by these ravines is usually 
very small, seldom oxcoocling one squave mile in extent. If light embankments 
were formed around the fields above the head of the ravine, and the ravine itself 
were divided into plots by small embankments thrown across the narrowest 
parts of its bed, oaoh field and eacli plot would absorb its own share of the 
rainfall, and the plots would at once be ready for ploughing and sowing with 
Mkar, sisu, and other timbor trees. At present the population, including land- 
owners and cultivators, belong to the least industrious classes in the district, so 
that wild-pig jungle largely predominates amongst the cultivation. There are 
instances in the district where this raviuy laud has boon terraced by the Jiits, 
and the richest crops are flourishing on what the Pathans of Puth would call 
barren waste. Again, tho Giijars are interested in the preservation of the waste 
as affording good pasture-land for their cattle. With the exception of these 
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khddir aucl sandy tracts, the land lying in the interior of the parganah is of fair 
quality, whilst a few villages are extremely rich. 

Irrigation from canals has only roeenlly reached the parganah and is 
limited in extent, while well-irrigation is not always practicable. The capabili¬ 
ties for wells are confined to a narrow bolt, commencing on tho southern fron¬ 
tier, and running direct through the centre of the parganah with masonry wells 
having water at 30 to 35 feet in the beginning, and ending with kuchcha wells 
with water at 10 to 15 feet. Except a few villages to 
the south-easi, the remainder have very little well-irri' 
gation capahility, and some have absolutely none. Of the 54 estates in tho 
parganah, nine are pattidari, two are bhayachara, and 43 are zamind&ri. Thirty 
estates are held by J&ts with portions of 12 others, four by Itajputs, and the 
remainder chiefly by Musalnulns. The Jat holdings are represented by the estates 
of the Kuchchesar Baja, who is one of the least improving landlords in the 
parganah. Owing to continued litigation and bad management his estates havo 
deteriorated, and there is little hope for improvement under the present incum¬ 
bent, There are few Jat cultivators, and the Pathans, from their natural indo¬ 
lence, pride, and extravagance, make as had cultivators as they are bad landhold¬ 
ers. Irrigation has doubled during the currency of the last settlement, hut still 
covers only about one-fifth of the cultivator! area, find cultivation has only increased 
one-fifth. Transfers havo amounted to 43 per cent., of which 32 per cent, were 
by private sale, five by forced sale, and six by mortgage. As a whole, this par¬ 
ganah, though the poorest in the district, is not so flourishing as it might bo in 
the hands of more improving proprietors. Sir H. Elliot, in his PuLh report, said 
“that his arrangements wore made with a view of rendering these transfers less 
frequent, and lie trusted that the timely reduction made to some of the landholders 
■would save their property from tho grasp of the Kuchchesar Rija but in this 
respect his efforts liavo been unsuccessful, Tbe cultivating classes oomprise 
Pathiins, Ghauhans, Bajpiits, Brahmans, a few Jiffs, Gujavs, and CJbamars. Pay¬ 
ment of rent in kind, a sign and cause of inferority of produce, prevails. The 
Kuchchesar villages are usually farmed, and here cash rents frequently obtain. 
The irrigation details show 273 wells (67 pukka) worked by 358 runs for irrigation 
purposes and watering 3,169 acres; 275 acres wore irrigated from tanks and 1,502 
acres from the canal, leaving an unirrigatod area of 19,133 acres, The settlement 
statistics, past and preseut, are as follows 


Period ol settlement. 


Cultivated. 

U2 4 

®5 0) 

i 

t* 

pi td 

-LI 

<s 

* 

|I, 

Li 

Q 

Total. 

-m in 

O “ 

u 

TJ 0) 

S g 

ea ^ 

l) c 

Revenu 

rate 

cultivi 

area. 

Cl'CS. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Kb. 

Kb, a. p. 

2,043 

18,788 

20,831 

30,477 

40,196 

I 14 10 

4,946 

19,188 

24,079 

32,932 

41,225 

I 11 4 
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The census papers of 1872 show that there were then in the parganah 45 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 13 had a population under 200 souls; 

P * ° 15 had between 200 and 500 ; 10 had between 500 and 

1,000; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The land-revenue from all sources during the same year amounted to Es. 40,052 
(or with cesses Rs. 44,133), which fell on the total area at 15 annas 6 pies per 
acre, on the area assessed to Government revenue at 15 annas 9 pies, and on the 
cultivated area Re. 1-10-7. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,196 souls 
(11,431 females), giving 372 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 19,399 Hindus, of whom 9,056 were females, and 4,797 Musalm&ns, 
amongst whom 2,375 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 1,921 Brahmans, of whom 917 were 
females ; 5,249 Rajpiits, including 2,323 females; 801 Saniyas (379 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the 
census ret.rns, which show a total of 11,428 souls, of whom 5,437 are females. 
The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (1,741), 
Bhit, Dakaut (41), Achdraj (61), and Sarasut. The Rajpdts belongto the Chan- 
lin (3,312', Tonwdr (1,267), Badgujar, Ponwdr, Jadon, Rina and Solaukhi 
clans, and the Bauiyas to the Agarwdl (779) and Gadariya subdivisions. The 
other castes comprising more than one thousand persons each arc the Ckamdr 
(3,877) and Lodha (1,285) castes. The following have less than one thousand 
members each:—Mdli, Koli, Jogi, Garariya, Kahar, Hajjdm, Barhai, Sonur, 
J4t, Kumhar, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, Bhaugi, Gujar, Gosh.un, Ahir, Bairdgi, 
Kdyath, Kalal, Nat, Khatik,Baheliya, Malldh, Orh, Ghosi, and Kliagi. Musal- 
mdns are shown mider Shaikhs (3,239), Pathans(1,076), Mughals (3), and Say- 
yids (172): the remainder are unspecified. 

The census statistics show the occupations of all the male adults in the dis¬ 
trict. For this parganah we find 210 engaged in pre¬ 
occupations. . ... . , „, n . 

fessions; 758 m domestic service; 1,752 m commerce; 

3,838 in cultivating the soil; 1,063in the arts and mechanical occupations and 
manufactures, and 174 are returned as of no specified occupation. For the total 
population of the parganah the same statistics give 764 as landholders, 10,666 
as cultivators, and 12,766 as engaged in avocations unconnected with agricul¬ 
ture. The educational statistics show only 442 out of a male population num¬ 
bering 12,765 souls as able to read and write. In 1819 Puth-Sayana, Thana 
Farida and Ahar Malakpur formed a tahsil known as Puth-Saydna. Thana 
Farida and Ahar Malakpur were transferred to Bulandshahr in 1824. In 1844 
Plith was separated from Sayana and attached to the Hdpur tahsil, and Sayana 
was transferred to Bulandshahr. One village -was added to it in 1853. 

Puth, a small village in the parganah of the same name and tahsil of Hdpur 
in the Meerut district, lies about 34 miles from Meerut. In 1865 the population 
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was 688, and in 1872 was 692. Pufch is said to have contained the favourite 
garden of the Hastinapur Rajas, by whom it was called pushpavati. The Musal- 
m&ns have the credit of changing the name to Pufch. There is a ferry and a 
second-class police-station here. 1 

Ptjthi, a town in parganah Kithor and tahsil Mavvana of the Meerut district, 
is distant about 16 miles from Meerut. The population in 1865 was ‘2,010, and 
in 1872 wa3 2,478, comprising chiefly, Qftjars and Tagas. It formed a part of 
Nain Singh’s jagir, and malikam (or proprietor's allowance) is still paid to his 
family. 

Sal^WA. is an old village in tahsil Sardhana of the Meerut district, about 
20 milo3 from Meerut. In 1872 the population was 3,242. It is situated on 
the canal, and boasts of a regular bazar with attendant chaukrcu/at or head-beadle. 
The agriculturists are mostly Rajputs, but there are also Jats and Jain Baniyas. 

Sarauu:, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, is situated iu par- 
ganah Sardhana of the Meerut district, inlat. 29°-9'-58" and long. 77°-33 / - 
48," at an elevation of 819 ’S feet above the level of the sea. The upper mark- 
stone of the survey is situated 5‘9 miles north-west of Sardhana, 1'5 south-south¬ 
west of the village of Ohhiir, 07 north-north-east of Gotka ; and 1'6 miles east 
of Bapdrsi village. 

SaiiXwa, a town in the parganah of the same name and tahsil Hapur in 
the Meerut district, is situated about 13 miles from Meerut, The population in 
1865 was 3,713, and in 1871 was 4,163. This town was in 1737 A.D. the 
Diw&nkhana and Tawila of Raja Dilaram, a follower of Najib-nd-daula, Rohilla. 
The son of Raja Dilaram received another j&gir at Abmadgarh in Baran 
(Bulandshahr) from Muhammad Shah, on which he left Sardwa, and after this the 
place lost its importance. The village was founded in the time of the Gliori lino 
of kings and was then called Fatehgarh, The name was subsequently changed 
to Saniwa when the Tagas got possession of it. The word ( siriii’ means ‘ cul¬ 
tivator, ’ and when the Taga cultivators made it their own they called it Sarawa, 
or the onltivators’own village. The inhabitants are Tagas (M usalm&ns), Shaikhs 
and Sayyids. There are two kheras noar the village site, named Kharlaili ancl 
Jalalpur. There is also an old khera near the village of Afcrara in this parganah, 
called Kithanli, and another at Badnauli. 

Sarawa, a parganah in tahsil Hapur of the Moorut distriot, is situated in 
the centre of the district, a little to the south of Moorut. According to tho 
census of 1872 the total area, then, comprised 76 square miles and 220 aeros, 
of which 56 square miles and 274 acres were cultivated. The area assessed to 

1 The net revenue from the ferry was:— 
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Government revenue amounted to 73 square miles and 617 acres, and of this 
only seven square miles and 413 acres were returned as uucultumble. 

Sarawa is a small parganah drained on the east and west by two branches 
of the Kali Kadi, which are almost altogether dry during the hot season, and 
are used as escapes for the canal, but are scarcely of any service for irrigation. 
Along the lines of these channels lie the ridges of sand-dunos, throwing out 
lateral spurs in all directions and causing much diversity in the character of 

the soils. The general fiscal history of the past and 

Physical features. , , 1 

present settlements has already been given in the dis¬ 
trict notice, as well as that relating to rent-rates and other subjects connected 
with the economical history of the tract. Here, as in Hapur, the drainage 
channels cut oft the parganah from canal irrigation. At the time of sottleni9nt 
the area irrigated from canals was only 719 acres, while wells watered 15,328 
acres and tauks 681 acres. The water is throughout at no great depth from the 
surface, and the soil, except in the sandy tracts, is firm enough to admit of wells 
being sunk: and that this has been taken advantage of is shown by the fact that 
irrigation has increased from 9,766 acres to 16,728 acres in thirty years. The 
population, both landowners and cultivators, are chiefly Tagas, there being only 
fourteen villages in which they have no footing. They are not an industrious 
class; still, owing to the lightness of the assessment, no balances occurred 
during the currenoy of the last settlement, and in only one unimportant village 
was a remission of revenue necessary on account of the drought of 1860-61. 
The transfers of all kinds have amounted to 32 per cent, of the total area, but 
these are not excessive when the character of the mass of the cultivating com- 
munity is considered. 

The following statement compares the former and present assessments in 
this parganah 
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Former, ... 

48,367 

7,609 

11,035 

9,766 

20,067 

29,823 

40,868 

52,152 

1 13 2 

Present, 

48,860 

4,990 

7,766 

16,73* 

19,386 

i 

36,114 

43,870 

60,850 

l 10 11 


According to the census of 1872 there were 50 inhabited villages in this 
P pulatlon parganah, of which 13 had a population under 200 ; 14 

hacl between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 and 
1,000; five had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and three had more than 3,000. The land-revenue from all sources during the 
same year amounted to Rs. 60,905 (or with cesses Rs. 67,201), which fell on 
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the total area at Re. 1-3-11 per acre, on the area assessed to Government 
revenue at Re. 1-4-7 per acre, and on the cultivated area at Re. 1-11-0. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 37,255 souls (17,853 females), giving 
490 to the square mile. Classified according to religion there woro 27,077 
Hindus, of whom 12,817 were females, and 10,176 Musalnmns, amongst 
whom 5,036 woro females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four 
great classes, the census shows 3,176 Brahmans, of whom 1,536 were females; 
745 Rajputs, including 341 females ; 1,039 Daniyas (474 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 22,117 souls, of whom 10,466 are females. The 
principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are tho Gaiir (2,764), 
Sarasub (37), Bhat (115), JDnkant and Acharaj (129). The Rajputs belong to 
the Tomvar (561 j, Chauhan (25), and Pan war clans, and the Baniyas to the 
Aganval (1,028) subdivision. Amongst the other castes the following show more 
than one thousand members each :—Tnga (5,251), Jilt (1,004), Chanidr ''8,559), 
Bhangi (1,324), and Gujar (2,086). The following have less than one thousand 
persons in each :—Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariva, Kah&r, Hajjiirn, Barhai, Sondr, 
KumliAr, Bharbkimja, Dhuna, Goshain, Bairagi, Khattri, Chhipi, Kalal, Lodha, 
IChatik, Teli and Baheliya. The Musahnans are classified as Shaikhs (8,256), 
Patlidus (223), Sayyids (161), and Mughals (46): tho remainder are unspecified. 

The occupations of tho people, as shown by the census of 1872, give 322 
Occup tiouB ma ' e adults employed in professional occupations ; 1,217 

in domestic service ; 593 in commerce; 5,868 in agricul¬ 
ture ; 1,697 in the mechanical arts and manufactures ; 1,784 were returned as 
labourers, and 321 had no specified occupation," The total population during 
the same year was divided into landowners, who numbered 4,94-5; cultivators 
11,841, and persons pursuing avocations unconnected with the cultivation of 
the soil, 20,469 souls. The educational statistics show only 852 males as able 
to read and write out of a population numbering 19,402 males. These figures 
must be rejected as untrustworthy. S.irawa contained the tappas of Bhojpur, 
Kliarkoda, Kithor, and Ajr&ra in tho dastur of Meerut and chalda of Sikaudar- 
rabad. In 1809, Ajrara, Sarawa, Bhojpur, and Jalalabad formed one tahsil 
which, in 1819, was transferred to IT a pur with Garhmuktesar. One village was 
added in 1853. 

Sardhana, the chief town of the parganah and tahsil of the same name in 
the Meerut district, is situated about twelve miles from Meerut. The popula¬ 
tion in 1847 was roturned at 12,481, in 1853 at 13,760, and in 1865 at 13,072. 
The census of 1872 shows only 12,466 inhabitants, of whom 6,471 were Hin¬ 
dus (2,994 females) ; 5,641 were Musalmans (2,817 females), and 354 were 
Christians (147 females). Tho difference between the enumeration of 1865 
and 1872 is chiefly due to the non-inclusion of outlying hamlets in tho town 
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census, and its decay since ilio death of Bogam Sumru. The site has an area 
of 168 square acres, giving 74 souls to the acre. Distributing the population 
amongst the rural and urban classes, the returns show 534 landholders, 605 
cultivators, and 11,327 persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The number of enclosures in 1872 was 1,680, of which 852 were 
occupied by Musalmftns and 29 by Christians. The number of houses during 
the same year was 2,991, of which 623 were built with skilled labour, and of 
these 110 were occupied by Mu sal mans and 13 by Christians. Of the 2,368 
mud huts in the town, 1,145 were owned by Musalmans and 71 by Christians. 
The chaukidaii returns give 4,144 houses. Talcing the male adult population 
(not less than fifteen years of age), wo find the following occupations pursued 
by more than 40 adult males Barbers (95), beggars (71). butchers (109), 
carpenters (47), cultivators (304), goldsmiths (55), grain-dealers (43), green¬ 
grocers 181), labourers (703), landowners (244), cloth-sellers (89), oil-makers 
(58), money-lenders (48), potters (53), servants (643), shop-keepers (173), 
shoemakers (53), sweepers (8a), tailors (120), watoi-carricis (o<), and weavers 
(253). Tho Sar.mgis are the principal residents. The family of the Afghan 1 
pensioner Jan Fish an Iviidn also reside here. 

The site is low throughout, in a country core red with canal irrigation and 
abounding in shallow depressions which imperfectly 
’ fulfil the duty of drainage lines. To the north is Lash- 

knrganj and the old fort of Bcgam Sumru, next comes a considerable plain, aud 
then the town itself. Tluue aie live muhallas, one of which is Lashkarganj, 
founded by the Begam as tho head camp for her troops, for whom the plain be¬ 
tween it and the town formed the parade-ground. To tho south-east of the town 
there appear to bo tho remains of some rude attempts at a fortification. Traces 
of a low ditch still remain, and the entrance way crosses this ditch by a low 
embankment, and winds, as if for tire purpose of defence, by a tortuous lane to 
the Begam’s kothl From thence it turns, at right angles, westward towards 
the centre of the town and forms tho principal road. This main streot, as 
well as the side lanes, is low, broken and unmade, aud exhibits in places the 
remains of a brick pavement. To the west there are a few good masonry houses, 
but, as a rule, the shops are poor and many of the houses are pm tly in ruins. A 
metalled road joins the town to Lashkarganj, which forms the market-place. 
Its two principal streets arc laid out at right angles to each other, and at (lie point 
of intersection is a circular space known as the cliauk. These roads are as yet 
unmetalled and are lined by poor looking shops. Altogether the town has a 
poor and decayed appearance. The depth, from the surface, of the water in 
wells has risen from twenty feet to ten feet since the introduction of canal 
irrigation and fevers and spleen enlargement are common, A drainage line 
has been excavated from tho south of tho town to Nairn, whence it turns 

57 
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■westward and enters the Haitian at Kalina, a distance of nine miles. A second 
line of drainage collects to the south-east and enters the Khodara nala, a tri¬ 
butary of the East Kali Nadi, near Bnjhera, whilst to the north-east the Alipur 
line of drainaaro enters tho same nala near Pahli. The evil oll'ects of over- 

o 

saturation ai'e exaggerated by the existence of excavations both on the plain 
beyond the town, in the ditch to the south-east of the town and amid the 
houses on the south, where there is a hollow covering eight bighas of land. 
Some efforts have recently been made towards lcrolling those plaooa and cleaning 
the drainage cut towards the Hindan, and to this objoetmuch of tho local funds 
is applied. The town is essentially an agricultural one and lias little or no 
trade. A market is held in Lashkarganj every Friday. 

The Chaukidari Act is in force in Sardhana, and in 1873 supported a village 
police numbering 44 men of all grades aL an annual cost of Rs. 2,676. This 
is met from a houso-tax which in 1872-73 yielded a revenue of Rs. 5,931, fall¬ 
ing at Re. 0-6-2 per head of the population and Rs, 

Local institutions. “ „ , , Prin ,, 

1-13-2 per house assessed (2,590). Ine expenditure 

during the same year was Rs. 5,887 which was met from the income and a 
balance of Rs. 2,074 from tho previous year. The tabsili building is square 
and fairly kept, and within it are the police-station and post-office. Close to it 
is a Christian village and within the town are schools. Tho old fort of tho 
Bogam in Lashkarganj is in ruins, and within it presents the appearance of a 
mud-built villago with interstices of cultivation which are gradually encroaching 
upon the entire area. The Begam’s residence or kothi on the east side of the 
town. It is a fine modern house with a graud flight of steps at the entrance and 
extensive grounds. It is well kept and in good repair and woll furnished, con¬ 
taining some fairly executed pictures. It was built, in 1834 and is commonly 
known as tho kothi Dilkusha. Tho Roman Catholic Cathedral, built in 1822, 
and St. John’s College are both outside tho town on tho south. The former is a 
rather imposing building standing within a remarkably large enclosure surrounded 
by a fine ornamental wall. The collogo is a low masonry house which was once 
the Begam’s own place of resideneo. The college is intended for the instruction 
of native priests and is supported from an endowmout mado by the Regain. The 
Saraugis have four temples; two of which, known as Lalji Ram kc and the 
Chakrawala, are fine buildings. Local tradition assigns the founding of Sardhana 
to one Raja Sarkat. His family ruled until tho arrival of the Musalmaus, when 
all of them were expelled. After a time the place became tho property of Dhusar 
and Eishnoi Malayans, who, in their turn, were expelled by Tagas during the 
troubles of the last century. Those latter continue Still in possession. Tho 
ruins of another building of the Bogam still exist at Khirwa Jalalpur. 

Sard it an a, a parganah in tahsil Sardhana of the Moerut district, is bounded 
on me north by the Muzaffarnagar district; on the south and east by parganah 
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Meerut, and on the west by parganah Barnawa. Sardhana is also the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsi'l of the same name. In 1872 the area comprised 137 square 
miles and|251 acres, of which 105 square miles and 443 acres were cultivated. 
Of the area assessed to Government revenue, 105 square miles and 400 acres 
were cultivated, 11 square miles and 408 acres were culturable, and 20 square 
miles and 40 acres were barren. 

The West Kali and Hindan rivers unite below the village of Pitlokar in 

_ , , this parganah. The soil is of excellent quality, con- 

Conditionof the parganah. . . . . 

si sting of a deep dark loam, producing fine crops of the 

best kind. To the north and east there is a sand ridge which, entering at Sar¬ 
dhana, proceeds in a south-easterly direction to Khirwa, and on the north-west 
comer adjoining the Kali arc a few bad villages showing much raviny land in 
their areas. The Iiindau fcliddir, though inclined to sand, is fertile and yields 
good crops. Water is close to the surface and Icuchcha wells aro generally 
easily made and last several years; but the canal while supplying much of the 
water has had the effect of destroying and supplanting the well-irrigation, which 
was always a characteristic of this tract. Mr. Porter thinks that the advantages 
derived from the canals are more than balanced by the injury caused to the wells 
and the uncertainty of the water-supply ; so that on the whole, with the excep¬ 
tion of the tracts to the north and oast, the parganah has gainod little from the 
canal. In some casos, particular villages have sustained considerable loss from 
the obstruction to the natural drainage caused by the canal embankments a?icl 
some of the distributary channels. It is, however, right to observe that mea¬ 
sures have been taken to remedy this evil by the excavation of drainage cuts 
and the clearing and realignment of the existing lines. Irrigation has increased 
from 35T) per cent, of the cultivated area to 62'4 per cent., whilst cultivation 
has also increased by 29*2 per cent. The irrigation from wells amounts to 
19,496 acres; from canals 20,914 acres, and from tanks 979 acres:whilst 8,687 
acres still await the plough, of which 3,147 acres are situated in the Hindan 
khddir. 


The past and present fiscal history and other matters relating to the econo¬ 
mical history of this tract have boen given in the district notice, but here it 
will bo well to give some account of the state of the tiumru pargauahs as a whole, 


The Summ estates. 


and their first settlement. The portions of the Sumru 
estates included in the Meerut district on its lapse in 1835, 


comprised parganalis Sardhana, Budh&na, Baraut, Kutana and Barnawa, and 


two other villages. Of these, parganah Budhana was subsequently transferred 


to the Muzaffarnagar district. The net demand of all these parganahs for twenty 


years (1814—1834 A.D.) averaged Ks. 5,86,650, including cesses, while the col¬ 
lections during the same poriod averaged Rs. 5,67,211 with balances, amounting 


on the whole to only Its. 19,439. The mode of settlement adopted by the 


1 
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p w IUl1 was that calculated to extract the very last anna that a cultivator could 
VK^ The vill ago rent-rolls were framed on money rates for prodneo graduat- 
od, to the caste of the cultivators, of whom tlio Juts held the first rank. As 
compared with (ho neighbouring British district of Meerut, tho rates per 
'i'trf'k'i high a for sugni eauo ranged from Its. fi-9 to Us. 9 as the lowest, to from 
*‘ y - 10 to Us. 15 as tho highest, while in Meerut they wore Us. 3 to Rs, 4-J for the 
lowest, and R,. 9 to Us. 12 for the highest. An allowance of from 2-J- to 12 
l ,l 'i coat, was nnulo as nanlidv, hut to tho regular revenue were added cesses 
0-M>y one of which was fluctuating according to the amount of the land- 
i oveniio, on which it amounted to seven per cent,, and tho other fixed, intended 
llH 11 commutation for bhet, nauirdna , and other presents to tax-collectors, which 
tho Regain professed to reimburse them for. To these items were added bu- 
liMK'os of lakkuvi and arrears, all of which together formed tho debit sido of the 
accounts of each village to which the collections were credited. 1 

-lu realizing the revenue the tahhdvi advances were first recovered with 
Ariiml collections interest at 25 per cent, per annum, then a second deduc¬ 
tion at Us. 7-5 per cent, was made for batla or loss in 
exchange on inferior rupees, which was continued, oven when full-woight 
rupees wero current. Taking the averago rent-roll for 20 years at Us. 5,49,847 
Iho sum of Rs. 34,744 was allowed as luuthdr, leaving Its. 5,15,103, to whioh 
must, ho added Its. 34,054 as cesses making alotal demand of Rs, 5,49,157. The 
collections amounted to Rs. 5,29,718, or with batta Rs. 5,67,211. That there was 
such a small nrmir as Us. 19,439 through such a long series of years is due to the 
fact that, sugarcane, the principal crop, was grown on a system of tahhdvi or 
advances. These the cultivator was forced to accept, and tho collectors inspected 
tho villages each year, and obliged each one to till ns much land as his means 
would allow. Lumhordars, or hoad-men of villages, were also allowed to levy a 
fee amounting to twelve per eeut. on tho revenuo. In good villages sugarcane 
land was rated in the village hdehh at Its. 18 IhepuMa bigha, and many villages 
paid as high as ten rupees per acre on the cultivated area, so that many villages 
wore obliged to eke out their revenue by taxing trades, hiring carts and tho 
like. In fact, the cultivators wero only loft sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Mr. Plow don writes :—“Tho rule seems to have been fully recog¬ 
nized and acted up to by tho Regain which deolarod that, according to Muhiun- 
mtulnu law 1 there shall he left for every man who cultivates his lands as 
much as lie requires for his own support, till the next crop bo reaped, and that of 
his family and for seed. This much shall be loft to him ; what remains is land- 
tax and shall go to ihe public treasury.’ For considering her territory as a 
private ostate and her subjects as serfs, sho appropriated tho vdiole produce of 
their labour, with the exception of what sufficed to keep body and soul together. 


1 From Mr, X. C. riotydcu’s JKvporl, Set. Rep , J, 230. 
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It, was by these means, and by nicely keeping the balance, and always limiting 
her demand to the exact point of endurance, and with equally duo regard to 
favourable or unfavourable seasons, that a factitious state of prosperity was 
induced and maintained, which though it might, and I believe did, deceive the 
Begam’s neighbours into an impression that her country was highly prosper¬ 
ous, could not delude the population into content a id happiness. Above the 
surface and to the eye all was smiling and prosperous, but within was rottenness 
and misery. Undor these circumstances the smallness of the above arrear is 
no proof of the fairness of the revenue. It rather shows that the collections 
were as much as the Begam’s ingenuity could extract, and this balance being 
unrealizable, the demand was by so much at least too high.” As long ’as the 
Bogam retained possession of her energy and strength, this system, the product 
of her own tact and shrewdness, flourished. .But when her heir attempted to 
meddle in the administration, during the last few years of her life, the fictitious 
nature of the prosperity of her estates became apparent. He abandoned Lhe old 
system and its a Ivan res and ma le a settle in mt for three years. Adopting the 
old demand plus oosscs, he allowed only a set-off of five per cent, and attempt¬ 
ed to collect the rest as regular revenue. The net revenue of this settlement 
for 1243 fasli was Bs. 6,91,388, exclusive oP35 villages held hhdm. This result¬ 
ed in an increase of a lakh of rupees in the demand, while no assistance 
was rendered in bad seasons or when untoward circumstances affected the 
cultivator, The result may be easily imagined : in the first yoar of the lease 
92 villages fell under direct management, in the second six, and in the third 
28 more villages, amounting to one-third of the whole estate. Ruin was im¬ 
pending, when the Begam’s death, in January, 1836, and the consequent lapse 
of the eslale h> the British, induced the cultivators to return to their homes. 

Mr. T. C. Plowden was appointed to settle the parganahs. A summary 

settlement, at a uniform reduction of nineteen per cent. 

First settlements. , 

on tho lease, was first made to allow of preparations 

being made for a regular settlement. Mr. Plowden apparently put aside 
the Bcgam’a collections, and found Rs. 5,44,000 a fair sum for tho Government 
demand, which he distributed over the parganahs and then on each village. 
This work, from tho absence of all data that could be relied upon, was not very 
satisfactorily performed. For we find from Mr. Forbes’ report that the most 
startling inequalities in assessment were perpetrated, Some estates paid less 
than one-third of their net assets as laud-revenue, whilst others had only culti¬ 
vating profits left them. These inequalities wore most glaring in every par- 
ganah in the case of tho J&t proprietors, who seem to have been ground 
down to the utmost. Tho cause for this is not difficult to discover, The 
Begam’s diwin was a Taga, between whose clansmen and the Jits there has 
over been the bitterest enmity. The feud was heightened by the murder of tho 
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Taga cliwdn of Bamnauli in Barnawa by the Jdts of the neighbouring villao'es.. 
“ In this way,” writes Mr. Forbes, “ by placing the slightest dependence upon 
an average of collections the injustice which springs from old party-feuds has 
been continued up to the present time.” It has been one of the principal 
objects of the framers of the now settlements to correct these inequalities, 
which, however, have become so stereotyped as to bo incapable of removal at once. 
The reduction in the assessment of over-taxed estates has been accomplished, 
but it has not been possiblo all atonoe to raise the demand on the Taga villagos 
to the full quota which the State has a right to demand. However, the relief 
from cesses aud miscellaneous dues and oilier exactions effects l by Mr, Plowdeu 
was sufficient to give the Juts new life. Their industry was redoubled, and not 
only did they occupy fully their own villages, hut swarmed out into those 
around, forming the most valuable tenantry of those landowners who were too 
proud to cultivate their own estates or were unable to mauage them. 

In the Sardhana parganah Mr. Plowdeu’s assessment has been lowered 

in nine villages. In one Jat village alone (Chliiir) it 

Pargannli Sardhana. , „ . . „ „ ‘ .... 

lias been found necessary to remit Rs. 3,100. Still 
the land-revenue all round has boon raised by Its. 13,466, or 8'5 per cent., though 
the rate on cultivation, has fallen from Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 2-9-3 per acre, owing to 
the increase in the cultivated area. Only 12,738 acres, or 14 por cent, of the 
total area have changed hands, exclusive of two pallia confiscated for rebellion. 
Rajputs, sold or mortgaged 3,998 acres, Jdts 1,228, and Tagas 1,456 acres, 
while Baniyas have bought up 2,996 acres or nearly one-fourth of the whole. 
Tho prevailing tenuro is bhdyachura. Rajputs hold nearly half the parganah, 
next (in the south-west) Jats, and next Tagas. Pathans own three villages; 
_BMcb.es, two; Gujars, one; Rawas, one; Sayyids, one; and Mewatis, one. 
Sardhana is now a flourishing parganah; sugarcane occupies 14 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, cotton 10 por cent, and wheat 33 per cent. The cane 
cultivation is, perhaps, the best in the district owing to the land being loft 
fallow for one harvest before it is planted. 

The following statement compares the statistics of Mr. Plowden’s and Mr, 
Forbes’ settlements:— 


Period of settlement 
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Population. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Sardliana contained 61 in¬ 
habited villages, of which 4 had less than 200 in¬ 
habitants; 19 had between 200 and 500; 15 had 
between 500 and 1,000 ; 16 had between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 bad be¬ 
tween 2,000 and 8,000; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. The only 
town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Sardliana with 12,466 in¬ 
habitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 82,401 souls (37,740 females), 
giving 601 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
60,530 Hindus, of whom 27,482 were females ; 21,516 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 10,111 were females; and 354 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 6,30-1 Brahmans, 
of whom 2,857 were females; 8,282 Rajputs, including 3,382 females; 6,092 
Baniyas (2,776 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included 
in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 39,853 
souls, of whom 18,467 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions 
foundin this parganah are tho Gaur (3,278), Sarasut (131), Blurt (281), Dakaut 
(159), GujiAti, Chaurasiya and Gautam. The Rajputs belong to the Chauhlin 
(646), Tonw&r (51), Kachhwdha, Bhat and Sombansi clans and tho Baniyas 
to tho Agarw&l (1,002J, Saraugi (3,637), Gatlariya (1,096), Bishni (128), and 
Raja-ke-barddari subdivisions. Amongst the other castes tho following have 
more than one thousand members each:—Taga (3,424), Kalmr (3,606),Hajjam 
(1,194), Jat (6,707), Kumliar (2,132), Cliamar (9,748), Bhangi (3,156), aud 
Jalaha (1,251). Tho following have less than one thousand members:— 
Mali, Jogi, Koli, Garariya, Sonar, Lolmr, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Gujar, 
Goshain, Ahir, Bairagi, Ohhipi, Kalal, Dhobi, Lodba, Khatik, Saisi, Dhanak, 
Darzi, Kanjar, Saini, aud Mina. The Musahnixns comprise Shaikhs (9,866), 
Patlmns (1,549), Sayyids (457), and Mughals (139); the remainder are 
unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 622 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 3,783 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,365 in commerce, in buy¬ 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 

• animals, or goods; 11,743 in agricultural operations; 6,199 in industrial 
-occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,913 persons returned as labour¬ 
ers and 764 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre¬ 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 23,878 as landholders, 8,223 as 
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cultivators, and 50,300 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri¬ 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
1,078 males as able to read, and write out of a total rnalo population number¬ 
ing 4i,0t)l souls. In 1852 there were 80 estates in Sard liana comprising 
78,080 acres. Two estates were added in 1853, making an area then of 87,532 
acres. 

Sardhana, a tahsil of the Meerut district, comprises parganahs Sardhana and 
Barnawa. The total area, according to the census of 1372, then contained 251 
square miles and 45 acres, of which 184 square miles and 215 acres were culti¬ 
vated. The area assessed to Government revenue amounted to 251 square miles 
and two acres, of which 184 square milos and 172 acres were cultivated, 23 
square miles and 209 acres woro culturable, and 43 square miles and 171 acres 
were barren, The land-revenue for t,ho samo year stood at Rs. 3,00,438 (or with 
cesses Ra. 3,30,511), fulling on the total area at Re. 1-13-11 per acre, on the 
area assessed to Government revenue at Rs. 1-13-11 por aero, and on the cul¬ 
tivated acre at Rs. 2-8-9. Tho total population numbered 147,398 souls 
(87,843 females), giving 587 to tho square mile, distributed among 128 villages. 
The samo statistics show 7 persons insane, 3 idiots, 10 deaf and dumb, 207 blind, 
and 23 letters in the tahsil. All othor matters pertaining to tho history of tho 
tahsil will bo found under tho district notice or separately under each parganah. 

Sauzahjr, a village in parganah Ilastinapnr of the Mti.w5.na tahsil, is distant 
27*5 miles from Meerut. The population in 1872 was only 261. It has a 
second-class police-station. 

Siiaudara, a town in parganah Loui and tahsil Ghaziabad of the Meerut 
district, is situated near the left hank of the Ea3fc Jumna canal, about 31 miles 
from Meerut. In 18(55 trie population was 7,227, and in 1872 was 7,257, of 
whom 5,G83 woro Hindus (2,686 females) and 1,574 wero Musalmana (767 
females). It lies within the area of villago Ghandawali. This place was 
founded by Shah Julian and named Shalidara or (royal gate) by him. His ob¬ 
ject was to make Shalidara an emporium for tho supply of grain to his troops. 
The muhallah Dalhai was destroyed by Suraj Mai, Jat, of Bkartpur (Bhnrt- 
pore), and just before the battle of Panipat tho town itself was plundered 
by tho soldiers of Ahmad Shili Dimvni. The dal of Dalhai is much celebrated 
in tho neighbourhood, and the sweetmeats of Shalidara aro much esteemed. The 
most important inhabitants are Mahajans and Brahmans. A largo trade in 
shoes, leather, and sugar-refining is carried on. There is a first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office. Shalidara has a municipality whose 
affairs are managed by a commifcteo, of whom three are official and six are 
elected by tbe tax-payers. The incomo is derived from an octroi tax, which in 
1872-73 fell at Ro. 1-0-5 per head of the population. The following state¬ 
ments show the income of the municipality for four years and the character of 
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imports for two years. The grain duty has been abolished and a tax on carts 
laden with grain has been substituted for it:— 
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Statement showing import of taxable articles for tv)o years into Shahclam. 
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The duty on grain was abolished and a toll on carts laden with grain was sub¬ 


stituted in 1873-74. The sugar imports wore only for nineteen days in 1874-75; 
loads are in addition to the value of other articles of food ; the tax on animals 
was let out on contract. 

ShahjahAnI’ur, a large village in parganah Kithor and tabsil Mawftna of' 
tho Meerut district, is distant 17 miles from Meerut, and about one mile eastward 
of Kithor on tho Meerut and Garlnnuktosar metalled road. The population • 
in 18(15 was 3,350 ancl in 1872 was 3,586, consisting principally of Pathaus, 
Nais, Chamdrs, and Mihtars. The site is fairly level and lies on each side of 
lljo Meerut road. Between tho southern portion and the Meerut road is a large. 
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irregular excavation full of water which serves for the reception of the drainage 
from the country round. To the west of this is a small bazar of poor mud huts 
where a market is held on Saturdays. In the town itself there are live large 
havelis bordered by brick walls, around which the mud-built houses of the people 
cluster without any apparent arrangement. Sh&hjabanpur is a purely agri¬ 
cultural village, inhabited by cultivators and landowners. There is a Govern¬ 
ment school and a small Musalrmia school, where pupils are taught to read the 
Korda. The water in the wells has risen from 23 feet to 15 feet from the sur¬ 
face since the introduction of the Amipshahr branch of the Gauges canal, and 
is not so sweet as it used to be. Fever and spleen diseases are common, and of 
late years very prevalent. Sh&hjahanpur was founded in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Shahjahan by one Nur IChan, Pathan, who obtained a grant of land in 
the vicinity. There is a post-office and 1 an encamping-ground for troops hore. 
Water is abundant, but supplies can only be had after notice. 

Skimsheb in parganah Jal&labad and fcalisx 1 Gluiziabad of the Meerut district, 
23 miles from Meerut, was formerly a celebrated village. Tho inhabitants were 
Kayiifchs in the service of the Hindu kings of Dehli. It is said that the place 
was so wealthy that it contained no less than 52 possessors of elephants. 
Shahab-ud-din and Ala-ud-diu ravaged the place, and the Kayatha llod never to 
rotnrn again till the time of Shkh Alain. There are now a few Kayatli families, 
and a considerable number of cultivators have settled here undor them. Tho 
population in 1872 numbered only 250 souls. 

Suimumu, or Sarurpur, a largo village in parganah Katana and talihil Bdgpat 
of the Meerut district, is distant, 28$ miles fiom Meerut. Siirirpur first, appears 
with more than 5,000 inhabitants in the census returns of 1872, when the numbers 
were 5,216, of whom 4,840 were Hindus (2,226 females) and 367 were Musalmdns 
(167 females). The inhabitants are for the most part Jilts and Hindu Itajplita. 

Trim, a large villago or town in parganah Barmuva of the Meerut district, is 
distant 27 miles from Meomt. In 1847 the population was returned at 9,882 
souls; in 1853 it is not mentioned, and in 1865 the numbers were 5,631. In 1872 
there were 5,698inhabitants,of whom4,989 were Hindus(2,277 females) and 709 
wore Musalmans (339 females). There are five pattis or subdivisions in the village, 
all of which were formerly held by co-parceners, but partition has of late years 
been going on to a groat extent. A Jat, by name, Themis said to liavo founded 
this flourishing agricultural village, and the present occupants are his descendants. 
Tikri is one of the villages from which (ho portion of Barnawa lying to tho north of 
the Karsuni Kadi is called ‘ Chaugaon,’ or ‘the tract of tile four villages.’ The 
other villages are Nirpura, D&ha, and Doghat. The land in the neighbourhood is 
somewhat sandy, owing to the presence of a depression in the general level of the 
country, which serves as a drainage channel for this portion of Barnawa. The pat- 
tis of Tikri are Italmira, Dabra, Menaw&ra, Dhamara, Ohhajyana, and Bhojy&ra. 




